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^rsuiU of lileratare, was a powerful incentive to 
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with which I have the honour to subscriljc myself, 
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JOHN ELIOT. 



tBteariy life of Eliot ia ioTOlved insomeotMciint;: 
eren the place of his birth is unknowa. His iDtimalI^ 
iiienil and biographer says, quaintly, " It ia not 
necessary for me to look back to the place of bis 
Mlivity : the Atlantic, like a river of Lethe, causes 
W to forget many things on the other side." The 
condition of his parents must have been respectable, 
uid their circumstances easy, for they sent him to 
the uoiversity of Cambridge, where be foixaed a 
Inendship with a few of the remarkable men of 
the age. 

Wiiiie there, his progress in his studies was rapid 
»nd various : to an extensive knowledge in theolc^, 
lie joined that of the liberul arts and sciences; but 
hit favourite study was the Scripture in its original 
tongues. On leaving Cambridge, he was Invited to 
reside with the Rev. Thomas Hooker, a distinguished 
divine, who, on account of his nonconformity, was 
luipeoded from his ministry at Chelmsford, in Essex. 
He then established a achool, at the request of some 
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friends, in the village of Little Baddow. Eliot be- 
came his assistant : his services were very useful as 
well as acceptable to the former, who soon took a 
strong interest in his welfare, won by his amiable 
temper and manners, as well as by the liveliness 
and energ]^ of his converse, the more strikinp^, as his 
exterior did not ' promise ** any such." Eliot ever 
afterwards spoke of his residence at Little Baddow 
as the beginning of all his happiness: till then, ] 
he had learning, talent, and ambition to turn them 
to the best account ; but till he came to the dwdl- 
ing of Hooker, he never knew religion, he said, m 
its power or beauty. The change was gentle and 
gradual, that led the gifted scholar to the riches of 
Christ : many a conversation did he and his friend 
Hooker hold together ; and weeks and months past ^ 
away ere he yielded. The lonely communion with 
his own heart was not neglected, often retiring into 
the woods around the village. Hooker let hia 
spirit calmly take its own course, for he saw that it 
was of a character, slow to embrace, but unchaagw 
ing, and even impetuous, when decided. He was 
right — and Eliot, after a while, looked abroad ioto 
the world with a changed hope and jpurpose. Hia 
friend, who had been Uie means of this chanppe, noup 
directed his thoughts to the ministry. The situatioa 
of things in England was unfavourable fer a youam 
divine who had embraced Hooker's opiaioaa, and 
Eliot made the bold choice of going to America, 
where a wide and free career was open to him. 
'' It was a singular privilege," observes hia bioora* 
pher, ^* that he had so long the society of Hooker» 
who filled his mind with many accompfishmenls tat 
his great work, while he was yet in the namtf ol J 
hisUfe-" . '^ 

He now resolved to lose no time in pnttiM Ua - 
design into executk>n : he embarked tat New £ag^. 
land in the s^unmer of 1631, aad arrivad at Bosloa 
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in the moiilii of Nuvt^mber in llie sanie year ; no \ong 
were voyages ortentimes at this perind. Un hit (irW 
arrival, he joined himself to llie church at Biiitnn ; 
Mr. Wilson, the pastor, being gone hack lo Kng- 
land to perfect the settlement of his affiiirs, (hv for- 
mer supplied his place in his absence. On hi* 
return, the congregation wished much that £liot 
should be chosen for his colle^ue ; hut Rnnther 
ilestiny awaited him. It appears lltat he h«l rn- 
guged lo some friends at home, that if they cnme 
over before he had the pastoral care of any other 
people, he wauld be for their service. It hnppeiiod 
that tbey came over the year after, and choM theiv 
habitation at Roxbury, a town in Ilie interior. Many 
of the old planters came over at the same time, as 
well aa some hundreds of persons, who, unable to 
enjoy their religious privileges at home, crossed the 
Atlantic, having the royal charter to form congre- 
gational churches on the western shore, free from 
uppression or persecution. Thus a church was 
gathered at Roxbury, to which he was soon after 
ordained. 

But Eliot was not to live alone in this distant 
land ; if he was indebted to his friend for the first 
raising his hope lo immortal thiufrs, he mainly owed 
the comforts and blessings of thJK life to the care 
and love of an admirable wife. " He left behind 
him, in his nativi; lani!." says Mather, " a virtuous 
jonn^ gentlewoman, whom he had pursued, and 
propMea marria^ unto; and she, coming hither 
Ox year following, they were united. And this 
wife of his youth lived with him untd she became 
the staff of his age." 

Certainly his career, at this period, had few of the 
privations that have so cruelly tried many of the 
eminent servants of God. He was not called to 
(Dlitariness or bereavement; the wife of his love, 
the friends of his native land, were with him. 
b2 
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Many years passed away in the quiet exercise of 
his ministry among the people of Roxbury; they 
were years of unwearied diligence : it was necessary 
to study the language of the Indians long and pain- 
fully, ere he could preach to, or converse with them ; 
the obstacles to his success were unusual. Tlie 
enormous length of many of its words, that allowed 
but a slow interchange of ideas ; the harshness of 
the sound, and the little affinity to European 
tongues : *^ it was enough," says the biographer, ** to 
make one stand aghast;'* for the simple words, 
** our question," were expressed by an Indian word 
of forty-three letters ; and, " our loves," by one of 
thirty-two. No doubt, while thus occupied, he re- 
called with a sigh the once-loved stuaies on the 
banks of the Cam ; the melody and nobleness of the 
classic tongues, contrasted with this barbarous gut- 
tural Indian ; the misery, also, of transferring his 
own glowing ideas into such awful diction. He at 
last became so complete a master of it, that he re- 
duced it to method, and published a grammar ; and 
when the martyrdom was over, he wrote at the 
close, under a full sense of all he had passed through, 
'' Prayers and pains, through faith, will do any 
thing.'* I have a copy of this grammar by me ; jt 
is a singular monument of toil and perseverance ; 
like those Egyptian tombs, covered with strange 
forms and characters, which we gaze at in silent 
wonder and awe, as a hopeless mystery ; and Mather 
never said any thing more truly, than that the words 
looked as if they had been growing ever since the 
confusion of Babel. 

The study of this unhappy tongue was, however, 
subordinate to the duties or his charge ; his activity 
therein was great, and his humility kept pace with 
it ; the fearful tarnishing that vanity so often casts 
on the efforts of ministers, dwelt not on those of 
Eliot : " these things do not lift up my heart, that 
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rpMlB aweeteNt in ilm lowi'nt pluco," were hUworib, 
'rh<! Hccii^i of DCtiuii nt Rtixbury wa* conlinrd : n 
town iiewly rearud ; a people moltcy anil viirioui ; 
many old pmiitvrs, devoteil la ugricultiirr, who lovcil 
Id rnuke tlio lund bate in ihu cyn, and cut duvin tlic 
luxuriant woodv; many triulem alio ; and frequently 
new dwoUers arrived ffum En^^land, of varying, and 
perhaps discordant creeds, each bent to leek tlm 
pK»i things of thin world beyond tho Atlantic. Nn 
Kniall ikiil waa rof[uired, to be a uneAil, r> well an 
fitvourito minister to all ihcao people ; but for aixiy 
yr-urs that ho tilled this office, no diacord wan known 
to arise, no unkind or oatrnngcd feeling, even for a 
momsnl. There conld l>o little, perhnpa, that w;ia 
flattering to the tnlonti or pride of a man, in tho 
niiniatry over such n people, among whom waa 
H'arcely a kindix^d mind with which Rliot's could 
hold intercourae, save on the thin^ of roliginn. 
Men who wrested their fields, almost daily, from thei 
desert, and whose hearta were set on their hctrd-^t 
j,iiiii». or «lse repluiiig ut the linbils us well n« pri- 
vations of lliL- New World, «,ul<l li;.v,. little lllste or 
leisure for the cultivation of the intellect, or thn 
delights of converse ; they struggled hourly to make 
their homes oomfortable, and keep the fiend poverty 
irom the door. And Eliot laboured to the full as 
hard u hia people ; the hewing of the foreats, 

Th* bniklng up tht wild pinlrlB, 

was less severe than the mental toil he earlymnrked 
out fur himself, and persevered in to the Inst. In hi^t 
[H^paration for the pulpit he was unwearied, fur ho 
early saw the dilHcully of giving to each of his 
hearers such addresses as would be aoci'ptable as well 
as useful. Numerous families of Furitnns came from 
Kngland, who were rigid and austere in their views of 
religion ; others who had also come, from beyond tint 
sen, and were altogether as loose and as careles*. 
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Sin. 

In offering; the tribute of tliis volume to You, 
I beg (o oxi>i'e3s my sense of tlic kind intcvrsl 
vrUicli you have taken in its produetion, and of 
aid 1 have received from your valued coiii- 
nications respecting the di3tiii«;uishcd Mission- 
ary, Swartz. The praise bestowed upon my under- 
tftking by an individual, himself lo eminent in the 
purauitB of literature, wa> a powerful incentive to 
exertion ; and I trust my work will not he deemed 
altogether unworthy of being; dedicated to You, in 
testimony of the gratitude, esteem, and respect, 
with which I have the honour to subscribe myself, 



Your obliged anrl obedient servant, 
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|jttl« vermilion to take away iu extreme pale- 

HJB waa a bold hand that could at once tear 
Hue loved usageei, and make the dust of the 
■ of no more consequence than that of the 
rt of hii followerg. The cemetery of the new 
voA In the woods, and the procession of all 
labitants moved slowly beneath their shadow, 
3 and solemn silence, with the missionary at 
lead: no wail was heard — no wild gush of 
, To estimate this sacrifice, it ii necessary 
IT to the Indian belief, " that after death they 

go to a very fertile country, where they 
o have toany wives, and, above all, lovely 

for htmting :'* oilen, no doubt, the shadowy 
>f the bear and the stag; came on the dreams 
dyiiip; man ; and afterwards, beautiful women 

welcome him, weary, to his home. When 
lad was laid in the grave, Eliot read the 
; service over him, and then told the many 
, that in heaven they neither married nor 
^ven in maniage ; that the passioni of this 

the wild chase or the warrior's jov, could 
coma there ; there was neither chieftain nor 

that in the love of Christ, who was the 
ftion and the life, all these thinn would 
. And they believed him — tbose fierce and 

men — and wept, not for the dead, but for 
lives; "so that the woods," says a s;eatle- 
ho was present, "rang with their sighs and 
» :" he also adds these words, — " God was 
.liot, and the sword of his word will pierce 
ill the hand of the mighty." His opinion of 
*ntal powers of this people was not a very 
e ; — " There is need," he says, in one of bis 
, " of learning, in ministers who preach to 
s, much more than to Englishmen and gra- 
Christians; for these had sundry philoso- 

queitions, which some knowledge of the arts 
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must help to give answer to, and without which 
they would not have been satisfied. Worse than 
Indian igpAorance hath blinded their eyes, that re- 
nounce learning as an enemy to gospel ministers.'! 
So acute were many of the questions proposed by 
the Indians, and so deeply expressive of a gentler 
and better nature, that more than one educated 
stranger was induced to attend regularly the assem- 
blies of the missionary. 

** What get you,*' said some Indians from distant 
tribes, who were drawn by curiosity to visit No- 
nanetum, ^*by praying to God, and believing on. 
him ? . You are as poor as we, our com is as good, 
as yours, and we take more pleasure than you : we 
hunt, we roam amidst our boundless forests and 
lakes, while you dwell in these walls ; we have 
many wives I Did we see that you got anything 
by it, we would pray to God, and serve him also.*' 
£liot*s reply was well suited to the queries : he 
avoided to condemn one of these pleasures, but 
rather allured them to greater. '' I answered them, 
first, God gives unto us two sorts of good things; 
one sort are little things, the other sort are great 
things. The little mercies are riches — as clothes, 
food, pleasures, with plenty of beasts of chase; 
these are things which serve but for our bodies a 
little while in this life. The great mercies are wis- 
dom, the knowledge of God, eternal life, repent- 
ance, faith ; these are mercies for the soul, and for 
its everlasting life." The Indians became silent and 
thoughtful at this reply : a more ordinary mind 
might have set forth the sinfulness of their barbarity, 
their revenge, their many wives, and heathenism, 
and thus sent them dissatisfied away. , 

The civilizing of the Indians in this new town 
raised a great noise among their brethren in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A sachem, from Con- 
cord, who attended one of the lectures, was so mnxk 
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Mtruck with it, that when lie returned home, he 
^thered his chief men togeflier, and informed them 
V>f bis intentions on the subject ; that he was re- 
Aolved to forsake liis baibarous habits ; he pointed 
out the increased comfort of the change, and en- 
'treated them to support his views. He was so far 
■nccessful, that they expressed a desire to have a 
tewn granted to them, where they might settle, and 
entreated Eliot to visit them as often as he could. 
The reflations which they adopted for the manage- 
ment of their affairs, and which were dated at 
Concord in the end of the eleventh month, 1647. 
■were very judicious. They striclly prohibited intem- 
perance, impurity, and gambling; threatened murder 
and adultery with death ; enjoined neatness, clean- 
ioeiB, tndustiy, and the payment of debts. 

No doubt the desire of the comforts of Nonane- 
bm had some influence in these changes. " These 
iiiOless Indians," says Mather, " their housing is 
nothing but a few mats tied about poles fastened 
iato uia earth, where a good fire is their bed- 
clMhes in the coldest season : their diet has not a 
grsater dainty ; a haodi'ul of meal and a spoonful 
of mter being their food for many days; for they 
depead od the produce of their hunting and fishing, 
and badly cultivated grounds^ thus they are subject 
to bng fastings. They have a cure for some diseases, 
even a little cave: afler they have terribly heated it, 
a crew of them go and sit there with the priest, look- 
up in the heat and smoke like so many fiends, and 
ihen they rush forth on a sudden, and plunge into 
the water : how they escape death, instead of get- 
ting cured, is marvellous ; they are so slothful, that 
ibeir poor wives must plant, and build, and beat 
their com. AH the religion they have is a belief in 
many gods, who made the different nations of the 
world, but chiefly in one great one of the name of 
KicktaD, who dwelt in the south-west regions of the 
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heavenSy who created the original parents of man- 
kind, who, though never seen by the eye of man, 
was entitled to their gratitude; that we have in 
us immortal souls, which, if good, should go to a 
splendid entertainment wiUi Kicktan ; but, otherwise, 
must wander about in a restless horror for ever." 
From their subtle and cruel priests arose the fiercest 
opposition to the efforts of Eliot ; they terrified the 
people with the threats of their Manitou, or evil 
spirit ; often in the woods, and at the departure of 
day, the hunters fancied they saw him in the fonn 
of a stag, or bear, that they could neither overtake 
nor subdue, and from whose pursuit they would 
sometimes fly in turn. In the hollow blasts of the 
wind in the forests, or the wild echoes, they ima- 
gined the rushing of his £x>tsteps, and the awful 
tones of his voice. 

All the Indian tribes acknowledged the authority 
of a chief, the sachem or sagamore, to whom they 
were accustomed to render blind obedience ; they 
viewed him as the legal proprietor of the whole ter« 
ritory, and, when inclined to raise crops, they fiiftt 
solicited his permission to cultivate the lands. The 
government of the sagamores was despotic in the 
extreme ; they ordered their paniese or counselloiay 
who were generally the wisest, strongest, and most 
courageous men, to be early subjected to a severe 
discipline, to be better qualified for their office, as 
well as for enduring the greatest hardships, lliey 
pretended to be always guided by the principles of 
justice ; but cruelty and caprice often marked thdr 
punishments, for the lives and fortunes of the people 
were conceived to be entirely at their disposal. The 
only restraint to their evil purposes or deeds, arose 
from the fear lest their people should forsake them, 
and place themselves under the protection and g^ 
vemment of other sachems. The most fierce or 
despotic chiefs, however, practised the rites of boe* 
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tMt ooe noai fiv fell |wnOBei : m ifcal Ike h«BM 
of 4e iowcM dss veK Iwte Mpciior M tfcote of 
vUeft in odier ptoco. Tb the vonwa, dw cfcus* 
WW ddi^tfttl ; k is M woadw tlut tbev ilMmed 
llie coiaing of Eliot lAe that of an ang^ : for b« 
!«enily foriMide the men to take oiotv ibaa oae 
•rife, anl coinnMui<l«d to inM her with genllenviB 
and kindness. Before, they wvre the slares of^tuih- 
ful and brutal husbands ; aud when ilieir nitraolioiis 
began to fade, they were ihrown aside as oulvust*, 
and younger women supplied iheir place. 

Oa the other Iiand, it must be admiltcd, ttint llits 
people of the wilderness surrendered iiiany feelinpi, 
and even passions, that were very dear lo ihi-m. 
Could anv influence less than n divine one, indutti 
them to yield the lore of revenfe, of war, of cruelty 1 
die stealthy march through the foresta, where scarcely 
a Wlcen branch or a crushed leaf betniyed their 
fooutep; I he ambush, the surprise, tho tomahawk 
and its deadly work : what were widled town*, mid 
matted floors, and peaceful meala, to tho burning 
and delicious excitement of this wild ami iuvu^u 
life? The only obedience the chief of the UfclmliiliM 
required of his people in the Bcriptiiro, wiw toiliiiik 
no wine, and to live in tentR in the wiUtertieHH, iiiiil 
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never in walled towns ; an artful blending of a bitter 
with a welcome thing, for the sweetness of a wan- 
dering and unfettered life would make the loss of 
wine alight privation; to this day(for their descend- 
ants still exist) they have never broken their vow. 
And who can persuade an Arab to leave his deserts 
and dwell quietly, even in a palace ? but Eliot went 
forth to assail all that was dear to these stem and 
gloomy men. It was like Christian in the ** Pro- 
gress, loosening the bars and bolts of the dwelling 
of Despair and Cruelty, and rushing forth at once 
into light and freedom. 

In £e heart of the savage, there lived also some 
noble and redeeming qualities ; he could be faithful , 
even unto death, to the friend or the stranger who 
had dwelt beneath his roof, or sat under the shadow 
of the same tree. He could be generous also; could 
endure all tortures, rather than shew weakness or 
fear. 

''An instance of this occurred," says Bossa, ''when 
the French were in possession of New Orleans : a 
Chactaw, speaking very ill of them, saki the CoUa- 
pissas were their slaves ; one of the latter, vexed at 
such words, killed him with his gun. The nation of 
Chactaws, the greatest and most numerous on the 
continent, armed immediately, and sent deputies to 
New Orleans to ask for the head of the murderer, 
who had put himself under the protection of the 
French. They offered presents to make up the 
quarrel, but the cruel people would not accept any! 
they even threatened to destroy the village of the 
Collapissas. To prevent the effusion of blood, the 
unhappy Indian was delivered up to them : the Sieor 
Ferrand was charged with the commission. The 
Indian was called Tichou ; he stood upright in the 
midst of his own people and of his enemies, and 
said, '' I am a true man, that is, I do not fear death; 
but I pity the fate of a wife and four children, whom 
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I leave behind mc very young ; and of my father 
and mother, who are old, and for whum I got sub- 
Eutence by htintiiig." (He was the best hunter in 
the oatioD.) 

He had hardly spoken the last word of this tihott 
speech, when his father, penetrated with his »on'i 
love, rose amidst the people, and spoke as follows : — 

" It is through courage that niy son dies ; but, 
being young and full of vigour, he is more tit than 
mjEelf to provide for his mother, wife, and four 
little children, it is therefore necessary he should 
slay on earth to take care of them. As to myself, 
I am near the end of my career ; I am no longer 
fit for anything : I cannot go like the roebuck, 
whose course is like the winds, unseen ; I cannot 
sleep like the bare, with my ears never abut ; but 
1 have lived as a man, and will die as such, ibete- 
fore I go to take his place." 

At thes? words, his wife, his son, his daughter-in- 
law, and their little children, shed (ears round llie 
bnve old man : he embraced them for the last time. 
THkt relations of the dead Chactaw accepted the 
offia; aAer that, he laid himself on the trunk of a 
tfee, and his head was cut off with one stroke of a 
hatchet. Every thing was made up by this death ; 
but tbe young man was obliged to give them his 
Other's head : in taking it up, he said to it, " Pardon 
me thy death, and remembier me in the country of 

All the French who assisted at this event were 
moved even to tears, and admired this noble old 
man. A people among whom such things could be 
done, hardly deserved the sweeping censures of 
Mather and other good men, who painted them 
rather as fiends in human shape. Courage is, of 
tourse, the virtue held in most honour: those who 
run away or desert in an action are not punished, 
they are considered as the disgrace of humai. 
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irature : tlie ugliest g!rls wilt not accept of them (or 
husbands ; they are obli^d to let their hair grow, 
and to wear an alconan, or apron, like the women. 
' I saw one of them," says Bossu, who dwelt a long 
time among the Indians, 'who, being ashamed o( 
his figure, went by himself to fight the Chicachast 
for his misery was more than he could bear : for 
three or four da;ps he went on creeping like a snake, 
and hiding himself iit the great grass, without eating 
or drinking: so he came to their country, ana 
watched a long time to do some exploit ; often lying 
down in the rushes, when liis enemies came near, 
and putting out his head above the water from time 
to time, to take breath. At last he drew near a 
village in the night, cried the cry of death, killad 
one of the people, and then fled with the BMed of 
an arrow. He was out three months upon Uii* a> 
pcdition: when he drew nigh to his own village, \ 
weary, and bearing the head of his enemy, they ' 
came down the hill to meet him. The women were I 
loud in his praises — the warriors gathered round 
him ; and then they gave him a wife." 

To a people like this, who valued strength of i 
limb, and a fine mien and deportment, abovf 
other gifts, a " weak bodily presence" would V 

C laced a stranger at great disadvantage. Natu 
od been eminently kind to Eliot ; he was of a' 
stature, witli a countenance very fxprcsaive (" 
undying energy and charity of his soul. V 
able to bear uie greatest fatiguE'R and hai 
without sinking ; through frost and i 
dead of winter, and along huu 
he went on his way rejoicing. " Ft 
he says, in one of his letters, 
were never dir once, or taken olT all tkuU J 
Next to bodily gilts, and, perhHps, nhaw 
the Indians prii«l elotiucnce : they w 
for boun, with the wild delight of i 
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the •peeches of those- of their warriors who could 
■peak weit. 

And here their missionary was on hia vaDtago 
ground ; in his church, at Roxbury, hb delivery 
was " Mlemn, powerful, and graceful ;" the " un- 
searchable riches of Christ" was tJve beloved theme 
of bis discourses. " But when he would earnestly 
teprore sin," says his friend, " his voice, otherwise 
— [ fi ll, rose with the fervour of his feelings, and 
Ivliiipulpit like another Mount ^inai, for the 
I of lightning therein displayed against the 
iea of the law." Mather has an image still 
more quaint and original: "Eliot," he writes, "was 
on such ill terms with the devil, as to alarm him 
grievously with the sound of his voice, when it rung, 
uke a silver trumpet, through the silent forests and 
wastes, so as to draw the people from all sides to 
bim." His influence over their minds was certainly 
astonishing; and the " simplicity of his intentions, 
the ardour of his spirit, and his dependence oa 
diritie okl," were, no doubt, not a little assisted by 
the appearance of the outward man : and his elo- 
qnence snd power in preaching increased, perhaps, 
sbnnM nnconsciously to himself. To a man of 
strong imagination, these sermons in the wilderness 
borrowed " wings, and light, and glory" from the 
scenery around. If Wesley's discourses were ob- 
served to possess more vigour and beauty when he 
stood on the rugged shores of Cornwall, with the 
wild rocks and the wilder waves on every side, 
much more did Eliot's, when he spoke in the Dosoms 
of the eternal forests of America, or on the shore 
of her mighty rivers. No man could tell of the 
'■things of immortality," in such scenes, with the 
wave, the boundless plain, the awful gloom of 
the forests, like that of the shadow of death — the 
dark, solemn, and listening circle of warriors 
around — without feeling his fancy kindle, and his 
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heart burn within him ; how then felt EUot, 
wept night and day that he might bring the Indnnt 
to God? 

He had strong prejudices to combat, and belieBi 
that differed not a little, according to the tribes or 
nations among whom he went : how rooted they 
were, we may form an idea from the following 
instance, from the narrative of Bosmi. ** The 
Natches who lived here were a very considerable 
nation ; they formed several villages, that were 
under some peculiar chief, and these obeyed one 
superior of the whole nation. All these chie& bora 
the name of suns ; they adored that luminary, and 
carried his image on their breasts, rudely carved. 
The manner in which the Natches rendered divine 
service to the sun has something solemn in it. The 
high-priest got up at break of day, and marched at 
the head of the people with a grave pace, the 
calumet of peace in his hand. He smoked in honour 
of the sun, and blew the first mouthful of smoke 
towards him ; when he rose above the horizon, they 
howled by turns after the high-priests, and contem* 
plated it with their arms extended to heaven. They 
had a temple in which they kept up an eternal fiie* 
So proud were these chiefs, who pretended to tnuse 
their origin to the sun, that they had a law, by 
which every Nachez, who had married a girl of the 
blood of the suns, must follow her in deaui, as aoon 
as she had breathed her last. There vras an Indian, 
whose name was Etteacteal; he dearly loved a 
daughter of one of these suns, and married her ; bot 
the consequences of this honour had nearly proved 
very fatal to him. His wife fell sick : he watdied 
over her day and night, and vrith many tears he 
besought her not to die, and they prayed together 
to Wachil, or the sun, that he would spare her life ; 
at last he saw her at the point of death, and then 
he fled : for the moment sbe ceased to breathe, he 
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was to be slain. He embarked ia a piragua on the 
Mississippi, and came to New Orleans. He put 
liimaelf under the protection of M, de Bienville, the 
(hen governor, who interested himself for him with 
tlie Natches; they declared that he had nothing 
more to fear. £tleacteal, being thus assured, re 
whed to return to his nation ; and, without settling 
among them, made several voyages thither: he hap- 
pened to be there, when the chief called the Stung 
Serpent, brother to the head of the nation, died; 
be WM a relation of the late wife of Etteacteal, and 
the people resolved to make the latter pay his debt, 
and arrested him. When he found himself in the 
hiu of the grand chief of war, he gave vent to the 
exceM of his grief. The favourite wife of the de- 
ceased Stung Serpent, who was likewise to be sacri- 
ficed, and who saw the preparations for her death 
with firmness, hearing the complaints and groans of 
f^tteacteal, said to him, "Art thou no warrior?" 
he said, " Yfcs, ) am ime." '' However," said she, 
" thou criest, life ii dear to thee ; and as that is the 
case, it ia not good that thou shouldgt go along with me 
—go with the women." Etteacteal replied, "True, 
life M dear to me : it would be well it I walked yet 
OB earth : wait, O wait till the death of the great 
sun, and I will die with him." " Go thy way," she 
said, " it is not fit that thou die with me, and tliv 
heart remain behind on earth ; the warriors will 
obey my word, for now, bo near to the Spirit of life, I 
am full of power : go away, and let me see thee nu 
more." He did not stay to have this order repeated ; 
he disappeared like lightning. Three old women, 
two of whom were his relations, offered to pay his 
debt ; their age and their infirmities had disgusted 
them with life ; none of them had been able to walk 
for a great while ; but the hair of the two that were 
related to Etteacteal, was no more grey than that of 
young women ; the third was a hundred and twenty 
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years old; they were sacrificed in the evening, at the 
going down of the sun. 

The generosity of these women gave the Indian 
life again, acquired him the degree of Comndered^ 
dnd cleared his honour, that had been sullied by his 
fearing death. The hour being come for the sacri- 
fice of the favourite wife of the deceased chief, she 
came forth, and called her children round her, while 
the people stood a little way off: *' Children/' she 
said, '* this is the day on which I am to tear myself 
from your arms, and to follow your father's steps, 
who waits for me in the country of the spirits ; if I 
were to yield to your tears, I should injure my lofe, 
and fail in my duty. I have done enough ror yon 
by bearing you next to my heart, and by suckling 
you with my breasts. You that are descended of 
his blood, and fed by my milk, ought you to shed 
tears? rejoice, rather, that you are suns and war- 
riors : go, my children, I have provided for all your 
vrants, by procuring you friends ; my friends, and 
those of your father, are yours too. And you, 
Frenchmen," she added, turning herself towards 
our officers, " I recommend my orphan children to 
YOU ; — you ought to protect them : we shall be 
longer friends in the country of the spirits than 
here, because we do not die there again. And now 
the day is sinking behind the hills ; yet a few mo« 
ments, my husband, and I come !*' Moved by these 
words, a noble woman came to join herself to the 
favourite wife, of her own accord, being engagedf 
she said, by the friendship she bore the Stung Ser* 
pent, to follow him into the other world. The En« 
ropeans called her the Haughty Lady, on account 
of her majestic deportment, and proud and beautifiil 
features : on this account the French officers 
regretted very much her resolve, and strove to dis* 
suade her from it, but in vain : the moving 
filled them all with grief and horror. 
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To people like tliese, the words of acriptiire might 
be applied, that "they had no bands in their death, 
fcr their hearts were firm," and yet these hearts and 
wills of iron, were drawn gently, as by a silver cord. 
" O ! how sweet is the trodden camomile 1" exclaims 
Eliot; "how powerful the ministry of the cross, that 
can thUR bow the strong warrior, and lead him like 
a lilllc child." One day he visited a young chief, 
who had been brought to the knowledge of the 
truth; he was reputed one of ihe best warriors of 
Iits tribe ; and how did Eliot find him employed ? — 
not m dressing afresh the scalps of his enemies, that 
hong in fearful array against the wall, by the side 
of tomahawks, wampum belts, and scalping knives : 
"be lay dying of a mortal distemper, and in his 
hand was Baxter's Call to the Unconverted, which 
1 had translated, and circulated a thousand copies ; 
be was 80 much delighted with it, that he continued 
to read It with floods of tears, while his strength 
lasted." 

From Nonanetum and Concord, the ''sound of 
the Word had by this time spread a great way, even 
fitrtbcr than 1 will speak of,^' he writes to the Hon. 
Edward Winslow. There ia a great fishing place 
opon one of the falls of the Merrimack river, where 
■ vast number of Indians come every spring, and 
there I have gone these two years. These conflu' 
ences are like fairs in England, with their great 
gladness, covering the shores, and pursuing their 
iport amidst the fierce rushing down of the river. 
This spring I did there meet the great sagamore 
Pastaconway ; last year he and all his sons fled 
when 1 came nigh their dwellings: but this year it 
pleased God to bow his heart to hear the Word." 

Near this water-fall he dwelt, by the river side, 
Unong the Indians, waiting the pauses of their 
pmes and fishing, to draw them around him. He 
mixed cheerfully and familiarly with them, partook 
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of their repasts, that were never too rude for his 
taste, and led them gently and artfully to converse 
on his beloved subjects as well as on their own. 
*' I preached,'' he writes, '* from Malachi, i. 2., 
whence I shewed them what mercy God had pro* 
mised them ; if they would but believe in Christ for 
the remission of their sins, he would give them a 
heart to love him. When I had done speaking, 
they began to propound questions. After a good 
space, in which Passaconway seemed to be lost in 
thought, he spake to this purpose : — *' Indeed I 
have never prayed unto God as yet, for I have 
never heard of Him before, as now I do. I am pur- 
posed in my heart henceforth to pray to Him, and 
to persuade all my sons to do the same." His sons 
present, especially his eldest, who is a chief at Wa- 
chaset, gave his willing consent to what his father 
had promised, and so did the other, who was but a 
youth. A good while after, he spoke to Captain 
Willard, who trades with them in thosf parts fix 
beaver and other skins, that he would be glad if I 
would come and live at some place thereabouts ; if 
any ground or place would be acceptable to me, ha 
would willingly let me have it. I do endeavour to 
engage the sachems of greatest note to accept the 
Gospel, because that doth greatly animate those 
who are well affected, and is a damping to the 
scoffers and opposers, for many such £ere be, 
though they dare not appear so before me." • 

From this letter (and there are many similar) it 
will be seen, that though it was his policy to connie 
his converts within walled towns and peaceful aetUe- 
mentSy he never ceased to journey to the Sttftgt 
parts of tlie country, in prosecution of his woAk 
At times, he came again to the farmers, to inqpect 
their progress and welfare, and at far greater inter* 
vals he returned to dwell in his home at Roxbuiy. 
If the richest moments of our life arise from vind 
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fais loved wife and children were enviable : then his 
(riend« ^tliered round him ; not the stem men of the 
desert, but men of wit, and talent, and education — 
for the society at Rosbury had greatly changed with 
die progress of years ; many settlers, and eciigranta, 
of better attainments, had come over. 

From his own lips, the troubles he endured were 
Kldom uttered ; that they were very great and mani- 
fold, is certain ; the iron frames of the Indians 
■ometimes fainted by the way, " I rejoice," he 
Uys, " even when many weary days and nights roll 
over my head, in perils by the heathen, in perils by 
the wilderness ; when the tempest beats upon rae, 
and 1 have nowhere to take rest. Often, in passing 
rivers, the flood hath risen suddenly ; then I think 
of the many precious promises on wluch to rely : 
'•' Thou art my God, a refugee from the storm, when 
Ifae blast of the terrible one is nigh ; a rcfijge IJom 
the heat, even the heat without the shadow of a 
doud.' " But weariness and pain of body were in- 
ferior, perhaps, to other evils -. when travelling 
through the wild parts of a country, without a friend 
or companion, he was often barbarously treated by 
flie natives, and was many times in danger of his 
life. Many of the chiefs, or sachems, were greatly 
OMXMed to the truth, and viewed its prepress as cal- 
cufated to destroy their authority ; they, therefore, 

E lotted his destruction, and more than once would 
ave put him to a death of torture, if they had not 
been awed by the power of the English colonists. 
UitdiBinayed by their opposition or menaces, he per- 
•evered with a courage that his ardent faith alone 
could inspire. "They plainly see," he says, " that 
religion will make a great change among them, and 
cut them off" from their former tyranny. This temp- 
tation much troubled CuUhamoquin, a powerful 
chief : his anger was raised to such a height, that, 
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after the lecture, he openly contested with tne. 
When he did so carry himself, all the Indians were 
filled with fear, their countenances grew pale, and 
most of them slunk away : a few staid, and their 
looks towards me were changed, — and I was alone* 
But it pleased God to raise up my spirit, not to 
passion, but to a bold resolution ; I told him there 
was One mightier with me ; that I feared not him, 
or all the sachems in tlie country ; that I was re- 
solved to go on, do what they would ; and his spirit 
sunk before me. I did not aim at such a matter, but 
the Lord carried me beyond mv own thoughts and 
wont." Could any description be more stnkine or 
beautiful than these few and simple words? Pitj 
that no painter*s hand was nigh, to embody the un* 
daunted man surrounded by the angry warrior and 
his Indians ! 

The opposition of the priests continued, even after 
that of the sachems had ceased : their anger was 
raised to madness by the progress of the Gospel, be- 
cause it destroyed their influence, and took their gaim 
from them. They strove to excite the minds of tbe 
people by many arts and tales ; the power of these 
arts is told in me following simple narrative from an 
old and excellent traveller : 

*^ We arrived at the village of the Peorias, alliei 
of the Illinois, through a fine large meadow, wbidi 
is many leagues long. This village is situated on the 
banks of a little river, and surrounded with gieU 
pales and posts : there are many trees on the buikii 
and the huts are built beneath them. When we 
arrived there, I inquired for the hut of the grand dfauef: 
I was well received by him and his first wanion. 
They had just been beaten by the Foxes, their mortal 
enemies, and were now holding a consultation aboat 
it. A young Indian lighted the calumet of peaee ; 
then they brought me a dish of maize flour, called 
sagamitc, sweetened with. the syrup of the majJe* 
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I twe ; and afterwards a dessert of dry fruits, as gotid 
I wCoruth raisins. The next Jay I saw a greni crowd 
I » the plain : they were for making a dance in fuvour 
of their new Maaitou ; the high priest had a bonnet 
of feathers, like a crown, on his head. I was nt the 
door of the temple of their fiilse deity ; he begged 
oke Ui go in. Judge of ray astonishment, for this is 
the picture of their Manitou : bis head hung upon 
his breast, and looked like a goat's ; his ears and 
lus cruel eye were like those of a lynx, with the 
lame kind of hair ; his feet, hands, and thighs were 
in form something like those of a man, 

" The Indians found him in the woods, at the foot 
of a ridge of mountains, and the priests had per- 
suaded them to adopt him for a divinity. Thra ge- 
nera] assembly was called, to invoke his proteclion 
against their enemies. I let the Indians know that 
their Manitou was an evil genius; as a proof of it, 
I s&id that he had just permitted the nation ofFoxes, 
their most cruel enemies, to gain a victory over them, 
and they ought to get rid of him as soon as possible, 
and be revenged on him. After a short time, they 
aDEwered, ' Houe nigei^, linai labe,' — ' we believe 
thee, thou art in the right.' They then voted thai 
be ihonid be burnt ; and the great priest, after some 
Qp|N)«tion, pronounced his sentence, which, accord- 
ing to Uie interpreter's explanation, was in these 
tenna: * O thou, fatal to our nation, who has wrong- 
fally taken thee for her Manitou ! thou hast paid no 
regard to the ofierings which we have made thee, 
and bast allowed our enemies, whom Ihou doat 
plainly protect, to overcome us; therefore our old 
men, assembled in council, have decreed, with 
the advice of the chief of the white warriors, that 
to expiate thy ingratitude towards ua, thou shalt be 
burnt alive.' At the end of this sentence, all the 
•ssembly said, ' Hau, hau,' which signified ' yes.' 
As I wished to get this monster, 1 went to the priest. 
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made him a imall present, and bid my interpreter 
tell him that he should persuade his countrymen, 
that if they burnt this evil g^cnius, there might arise 
one from his ashes that could be fatal to them; that 
I would go on purpose across the great lake, to de-. 
liver them from it. He found my reasons good, and 
got the sentence changed, so that it was strangled. 
I got it instantly dissected, in order to brin|^ it to 
France, where its skeleton is now in the cabmet of 
natural history of M, de Fayolles. The assembly 
dispersed, and returned to their village by the riter 
side. In the evening you might see them sitting in 
groups at their doors, and on the shore, with many 
iires made of the branches of tlie trees, whose ligbt 
was oil the water and the grove; while some of them 
danced the dance of war, with loud shrieks, that wen 
enough to strike an awe into the heart." 

This belief in the malice of evil spirits or deities, 
was long made use of to thwart Eliot s designs. The 
Manitou of the Osagcs was a serpent of enonnotts 
size, which the priestess had the power of channing» 
though, to every other, its bite was mortal. Some 
of the more superstitious Indians had a Manitou, or 
evil genius, in their dwellin«^, to keep them from 
harm ; the belief they oAen hold in transmigration 
conduced to this practice. To the wandering In- 
dian, whose eye often followed with desire the rapid 
flight of the eagle and the deer, it was, no doubt, 
sweet to believe that his soul after death should rotm 
through the regions of the air, and over the plains, 
without ever being wearied. ** I remember, says 
Rossu, '' in a village of the Illinois, one of our sol- 
diers went into a hut, and found a live snake, which 
he killed; the master nrriving ciuiekly after, fell into 
a teiTihlc passion to find his deity dead, and uttercNl 
a wild lament: he said it was tlio soul of his father, 
who died about a year before; that the old man had 
loved to pursue and kill the serpents, having envied 
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Oieir rapid movements, by which they glided from 
rock to tree, and swam over wide rivers; and when 
bia limbs were stiff, and his frame bowed, he longed 
that he might be a serpent after death." it seems, 
however, tJiat a more powerful agent took the field 
against the missionary. Mather's description may 
not be excelled, for Eliot could not have written 
thus : — " I need only to add, that one attempt made 
by the devil to prejudice the heathens f^ainst him, 
had something m it extraordinary. While he was 
preaching of Christ unto the other Indians, a demon 
appeared unto a prince of an eastern tribe, in a shape 
that had some resemblance of Mr. Eliot, pretending 
to be the Englishman's God. The spectre commanded 
him to forbear the drinking of rum, to observe the 
sabbath-day, and to deal justly with his neighbours 
—'Strange counsel for such a one to give. But the 
apparition, ail the while, never said one word of 
Christ, which was the main object of Mr. Eliot's 
preaching. The sachem received such an impression 
nerefrom, that he kept the sabbath-day like a fast, 
and would not meddle with any rum. At last, and 
Dot long since, this demon appeared to him again, 
still in the likeness of my friend, requiring him to 
kill himself, assuring him that he should revive again 
in a day or two, never to die any more: you see the 
wiliness of this arch-tempter, "rhe prince hereupon 
divers times attempted to destroy himself, but his 
friends carefully prevented it; however, at length he 
found a fair opportunity, end hanged himself. • It is 
easy to see what a stumbling-block was here laid 
before 0ie miserable Indians. 

A. ttill more picturesque description of this evil 
^Bc^iigivenby Mr, Experience Mayhew:—" The 
mischief tbat the priests and demons usually do to 
the common Indian this way is both by outward and 
bodily hurt, or inward pain, torture, or distraction of 
«ind, both which I have seen myself. To accoin- 
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plish the first, the devil doth enter the real body of 
a serpent, which comes directly towards the man, in 
the house or in the field, looming, or having a dia- 
dow about him like a man, and his eye flashing with 
that lofty pride and wrath which first lost paradise; 
he shoots from his mouth a quick arrow or sting into 
the Indian's body, the torment of which cannot be 
described; an instance whereof I can give: it is of 
a youth, who, living with his parents on a neck of 
land, was hurt in the same manner; his parents 
pulled down the house they lived in, and fled to an 
island hard by, where I saw the youth; hb kindred 
were about him mourning, not knowing what to do; 
he had forgotten for some time past his duty to God, 
else such enchantment had not befallen him/' 

These various beliefs and visionary terrors, like so 
many ** chambers of imagery," were slowly vielded 
by the various tribes, as the light of eternal truth 
came among them. A few years had now passed in 
the struggle, and the success of the missionary began 
to attract the notice of the authorities at home. An 
act was passed by the parliament, that did credit to 
the understandings and hearts of those who firamed 
it. It is thus worded. 

<' Whereas the Commons of England, assembled 
in parliament, have received certain intellig^ce that 
divers of the heathen natives, through the care €i 
those who preach the gospel to them in their own 
Indian language, from barbarous are become civi], 
have forsook their charms and sorceries, and give 
testimony of the power of God : that Uiey teaek 
their children what they are instructed thenonehes : 
we rejoice for their sake. Be it therefore 'enacted 
for the furthering of so good a mnili " Bin in of 
money, in consequence of this act, were coUected 
and sent over. A society was instituted to aaaiat 
the *' Propagation of the Gospel in New England,*' 
and Eliot for the first time received the title which 
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lie never afterwards lost, of " Indian Evangelist," 
froin hia friend, the Honourable £. Winalow. He 
was very grateful foe tlie benevolent exertions of 
this society, and expresBed it in his letters in tlic 
wannest terms. He had never received any aid as 
yet to his labours among the Indians; the expenses 
were defrayed out of his own small property; he did 
not now refuse it, for his future plans could not be 
otherwise accomplished. His intense desire was 
for the better education of the Indian yonth. " Let 
me, I bescGch you," he writes, " trouble you about 
this great work, which lieth upon me as ray con- 
tinual care and desire ; namely, to train them up 
in learning, tliat they may have knowledge as well 
as zeal." In line, his aim was, to establish a sealed 
form of government among this people ; to institute 
schools for theii education, as well as build neat and 
regular towns ; and to gather his converts into a 
rfguiar Christian church ; for Nonanetum and Con- 
cord were but hasty and imperfect settlements. 

To attain these important ends, there were two 
ways, and his versatile mind embraced them both ; 
namely, to place as many books as possible in the 
hands of the Indians, by dint of incessant transla- 
tion : and to train them, in the mean time, to mecha- 
nical arts. To promote the latter, he applied to his 
friends in England to send out some mechanics, 
who might act under his direction. Of the success 
of this excellent design, the following letter gives 
some idea : — " Still, still heaven smiles on its work ; 
we went through a bad way and unbeaten, and 
passed through a great people called Sowahegen 
Indians, some of whom had heard me at Pantucket, 
and carried home such tidings, that the chief sa- 
chem did, with exceeding earnestness, invite me to 
come and live there. " I come to the great fishing 
place where I met you last spring," I said. " Your 
I coming," he replied, " but once in a year, does 
i>2 
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little good, because thev soon forget. Yoa act, 
as if one should come and throw a fine thing among 
my people, and* they earnestly catch at it, and like 
it welly because it looks finely, but they cannot look 
into it to see what is within ; but if it be opened, 
then they will believe it. If you will dwell with as, 
and open the word of life to us, and shew us the 
greatness that is in it, then we will believe that it is 
so excellent as you say." ** Such elegant arguments 
as these did he use," says Eliot, '* who delighted 
in any happy trait of thought or character in the 
people; and this with all gravity, wisdom, and 
affection. We afterwards went on, and rode to a 
place of some expectation to build on, but it was in 
nowise suitable ; and one of our companions fell 
sick in the woods, and no help was nigh. I went 
behind a rock and prayed. There was a solemn 
stillness in the woods, and I could but dimly see 
through the branches the heaven, covered with 
many stars. While I am here, I thou^t, helpless, 
Christian friends are gathered in their homes» in 
comfort, and those they love are near ; yet give me 
not, O Lord, the wings of the morning, that I may 
fly away and be at rest, for it is sweet to be here. 

** On the next day, by more diligent search, we dis- 
covered where to begin the work. I set them* 
therefore, to fell and square timber. When it was 
ready, I went, and many of them with me, and on 
their shoulders carried all the timber together. 
There is a great river which divideth between their 
planting ground and dwelling place; therefore I 
thought it necessary that we snould make a foot 
bridge over, against such time in the spring aa we 
shall have dailj use of it. I told them my jpuipoae 
and reason of it With their own hands did thcj 
build a bridge eighty feet long, and nine feet high 
in the midst, that it might stand above the floods ; 
and inasmuch as it hath been hard and tcdioua 
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kbour in the water, I ^aid, ir any of them desired 
wages, I would give (hem. They answered me, 
tliey were thankful 1 had called ihem to such a 
work, and desired no wages." This commencement 
soon after led to the raising a town, of the name of 
Naticke, in this very spot. His earnest efTorta fbt 
the thorough settlement of the Indiana were at last 
successful. He caused them to plant apple and 
other trees, and " divers orchards." A chapel and 
m school-house also were raised. The town consisted 
of three fair streets, two of which stretched along 
one side of Charles river, and the other along the 
opposite shore. The houses, some of which were 
built in the English style, evinced no small inge- 
nuity in the construction. One of them, lar^r 
than the others, was used as a deposit for the skins, 
furs, and other articles for sale or barter by (he 
lodiana. A fort was also at this time finished : it 
was of a circular form, and pahsaded with trees, 
and covered about a quarter of an acre of ground. 
Perhaps he foresaw the war, occasioned a few years 
aAerwards by Philip, the celebrated Indian warrior. 
.... Eliot's humble and modest estimate of the 
condition of his people, afler all his labours, is 
onODs, u contrasted with the glowing and sanguine 
talM t^ more modem times. 
"It cannot but appear there is some work of God 

Xn their hearts, wliich doth carry them through 
Jieae snares ; and if, upon some competent time 
of experience, we shall find them to grow in know- 
Itd^ of the principles of religion, and to love the 
ways of the Lord the better as they come to under- 
itaiid them — if they train up their children accord- 
ii^ly, what should binder cnarity from hoping that 
there is grace in their hearts ? who shall forbid 
their being baptized?" These are cautious and 
nodest words, more so than could be expected from 
i uch a source. It must be allowed that these native* 
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of the wilderness were the very men that a mission- 
ary of keen and powerful mind would seek out 
above all others. His lonely wanderings througfa a 
sublime land ^ his stem, self-denying, and often 
heroic usages^— made the Indian a thoughtful as 
■well as devoted being ; and the words in which he 
clothed his feelings were often beautiful to hear. 
No doubt, many a kindred chord of the heart, as 
well as understanding, was struck between Eliot 
and his lofty savages ; he was no man for the abep- 
herd, the negip, the Tartar, or the Hottentot ; his 
spirit would have pined among them. Had he lived 
in the days of old, when the two sons of Isaac kiowir 
not God, he would have chosen Esau, the daring 
hunter on Mount Seir, as the object of hia leal, 
ratlier than the peaceful dweller in tents; and 
would have seen, m his hardness of heart, and his 
proud and bitter emotions, a finer subject for conver- 
sion : '* that great and exceeding bitter cry,** when he 
was deceived, and the rushing to '' meet his brother, 
and falling on his neck, and kissing him," while the 
latter bowed to the earth, were but the signs of the 
strong passions and habits of the soul. 

But Eliot no longer laboured alone : he had been 
for some time aided by two chiefs, the fruits of his 
toils, Waubon, in whose tent he had passed the 
night on his first visit to the Indians, as before re- 
lated, and Shawanon, chief of another tribe, lliese 
men sometimes went with him in his joumeyings, or 
they taught and conversed with the people during 
his absence. More than once, he sent them forth 
alone to the tribes : the latter were, no doubt, sur- 
prised to see the Indian prince enter their huts at a 
messenger of peace and truth. To indemnify these 
men, in some measure, for the loss of temporal dig- 
nity, Eliot gave them the title of ruler, or elder : 
several others, all men of superior endowments 
among their people, were also raised up to help 
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hira. Bm Waubon was the first-fruit of hU ministry. 
the first Indian who welconieil him to his roof, and 
MKned the way for his future success. To this 
thief, hie attachment was strong to the last. The 
office of these men will be best explained by his own 
words, though at a later period. " Hassunimeiet ii 
our next town in order and dignity : there lived their 
progenitors, and there lieth their inheritance. The 
zuler of the town is Anuwekio.and his brother is the 
teacher, both men of piety and judgment; they 

I take care, ako, of the school, and visit tlie planta- 
■don of praying Indians beyond them. The ruler, 

, tut winter, was overtaken by a violent passion, and 
it had occasion to speak with him about it. I told 
litm that, as to man, I and all men were ready to 
forgire him. ' Ah I" said he, " i find it the greatest 
dtfficnlty to forgive myself.' " 

But the time was come that his first friend and 
convert was to be taken from him, Waubon had 
I tim«i attempted, by public discourses and . 
_ions, to be of use to his count^men-^these 
B ane by no means deficient in force or elo- 
quence. Inliis dying hour, the spirit of the Indian 
duef broke in triumph abore his pains and weak- 
neat. It woi the hour that a stranger would have 
jvamed to see, for his friends and warriors were 
■tending annmd him, and Eliot was there. "I desire 
yon all, my friends and my children," such were his 
words, " do not greatly weep and mourn for me in 
this world : tny body is almost broken by sickness 
sod agony, yet I desire to remember thy name, my 
God ! until I die. 1 will say, with him of old, • O 
thai my words were now written I that they were 
printed in a book ; that they were graven with an 
iron pen in a rock for ever ! for I know that my Re- 
deemer livetb ; and, though worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh 1 shall see Him !' This is thy love, 
my God !" In so saying, he died. It was an 
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indelible thing, to see the savage die thus nb- 
limely. 

By building the town of Naticke, he, for the 
fini time, gathered his people into a regular Chm* 
tiaa church: the ordinances of baptism and the 
sacrament were administered to those who- gaie 
good evidence of their faith and hope. ** I went 
about this woric with so much fear and cut,*' he WkjUp 
** even to the sensible wasting and weakening' of 
my strength, lest they should in anywise scandmlisa 
their profession.^' The governor of the colooiy nov 
went personally to observe the state of the civllinl 
Indians, and to know if the accounts he had heard 
were true : it was a distance of fifty miles. He 
passed some days at Naticke with great satisfaction ; 
and in the letter in which he describes this visit, he 
calls it one of the happiest journeys he had ever 
made. To him the missionary soon after addressed 
an application for leave to lay out another town. 
A proof of the manner and rapidity with which 
these things were done, is the following extract from 
the records: ''Whereas there was a plantatkm 
given by the town of Dorchester to the Indians, at 
Pakunit ; it was voted at a general meeting, the 
7th of December, 1657, that the Indians shall not 
alienate or sell their plantation, or any part thereof, 
unto any English ; that the Major Atherton is de* 
sired and empowered to lay out this plantation, 
not exceeding six thousand acres of land/' A 
new town was soon founded at this place: the 
influence of these proceedings, that had been chiefly 
confined to the Massachusets, the Pequot, and 
Oneydas Indians, now began to spread far and 
wide. 

A new patron appeared about this time, in the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, between whom and Eliot n 
warm friendship soon subsisted ; he gave con- 
siderable sums to the advancement of the cause. 
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A ytt more illustrious Triend now shewed hnnaelf— 
Craniwell, at this Eime in llie plenitude of l>is 
power. It is not easy to sav whieh is the nwre 
nngular, that tlie Protector m Whitehall, amiiJ!>t 
the <«res nod Jors of successful aiubilioo, should 
traablc htmself about the spiritual progreu and 
condilioD of tlie poor Indians; or that Eliot, from 
uiicUl hid forests and plains, or, it may be, to one 
of bis newly raised towns, should addttM the 
osurper in a style of excellent simplicity and hcaven- 
tmtB, as if he vaa writing to a lainUy man. No 
doubt, so l^r reiDored from tlie scene of action, and 
csring little for politics, tlte niissionary kn«w little 
of the merits of the cause at home, but belivi'cd the 
sarouty words of the usurper to come from hit 
heart. But Cromwell's conscience must have been 
Huiidcrfully calm, or, perhaps, it is a splendid in- 
stance of the delusions in which the heart can 
shroud itself, that he should write to the man of 
Ood with earnest concern and aflecu'on for the 
perishing heathen, while the blood of his king wits 
scarcely washed from his hand. This is one of 
Eliot's letters — 

" To hit Excellency, tht Lord General Cromvell. 
Grace, mercj/, and peace. 
**&ivy hidf cannot deny that the Lord bath 
nind «nd improved you in an eminent manner. I 
know your loal longeth to hear tidings of God's 
grace ponied out upon these goings-down of the 
nia. He faath kept your honour unstained, and 
tbo cttiaed the lustre of those precious graces of 
humility, feith, love oftruth, and love to the saints, 
to (hine'fbrth beyond all exception of those that are 
■drersaries to your proceedings. Now, the design 
of God in these days is double : first, to raiae up his 
own kingdom, in the room of the earthly powers 
which He doth cast down ; secondly, to make the 
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world subject to be ruled in all things by the woid 
of His mouth. And as He hath raised you to ac- 
complish (so far as the work hath proceeded) tfaeae 
designs, so I hope he will yet further improve josy 
to set upon their full accomplishmenty to promote 
scripture government and laws, so that the woid^ 
Christ might rule all : and for the services you have 
already rendered His name, I doubt not tlmt it viD 
be some comfort to your heart to see the kinsdoni 
of truth rising up m these western parts of tte 
world. Let it be some encouragement U> you, that 
that blessed kingdom shall fill 931 the earth. AmA 
considerations, together with the favourable ngud 
and kindness you have shewed to poor New &ig^ 
land, urge me to present into your hand these oon- 
fessions of that mercy which the Lord hath be- 
stowed upon these natives, begging earnestly the 
continuance of your prayers for the fiirther pio- 
ceeding of this gracious work. And so, committiiig 
your honour to the Lord, and all your weighty affiurs 
to His heavenly direction, 1 rest, 

" Yours, to serve you in the service of Christ, 

" John Eliot." 

There is small opportunity of knowing what effect 
£liot*s correspondence had on the Protect(Nr'a mind; 
but it is in vain we figure to ourselves the stem, boM, 
and ambitious face of Cromwell, humbly lifted to 
heaven on the Indian*s behalf, without a imile. It 
is well known that, before the breaking oat of the 
civil wais he had serious thoughts of selling his 
lands, and going to the wilds of America, there to 
^i\ioy> in full perfection, his religious privileges. 
Perhaps the memory of these early and better 
feelings came back powerfully on the throne. There 
might be moments, even in his Proteua mind, 
when he would have desired to exchange with Eliot, 
and pictured that apostle in the midst of his de- 
voted Indians, and wished to be like him. 



Two or three towns were now raJucti in places 
wliere only the beasts of chiisc, and men yet wilder, 
were used to dwell. It was by no means hig design, 
that the Indians, nhilc he led them from their un- 
settled and wandering way of life, should relinquish 
Iheir manly and martial usages of hunting, fishing, 
or even their arts of war ; lie well knew, that if 
indolence and effeminacy crept upon them, they 
would be exposed defenceless to the inroads of the 
mora fierce and distant tribes. Thus, whilo every 
town had a depot for furs, skins, Sec, it was also 
■utTounded by a palisado fort, well built, and nf 
great extent. In truth, whether we regard this 
■nan building bridges over floods, habitations of 
pfare nnd comfort within walls for hia people, or 
strong defences without ; preaching and praying in 
the forests, or in the chapels that he had reared ; 
and then toiling night and day to translate works of 
piety into the rugged Indian tongue — he alike forces 
uur admiration of the energy and vei'aaliliiy of hrs 
mind. The plan he pursued, of making religious 
ilioiights and images, as well as expressions, familiar 
111 his Indians, was a useful as well as an ingcnioa.s 
oMi knd it H probable that Wesley, many years 
■Aenrarda, bontowed it from this missionary. 

He kiMW how greatly they admired the art of 
spenking m others, aad would be delighted, as well 
u flattered, to possess it themselves. He drew 
them on to state m public, before their own peo- 
ple, their views of divme truth, and the feelings of 
ihiir heart*. " In doing this," he says, " they were 
daunted much at first to speak before the grave 
stMmbly of their countrymen ;" but habit gave con- 
fidence ; Waubon and two or three more chiefs had 
bmken the ice, and their example was followed by 
others. The advantage of this kind of confession 
was very evident : it gave the speakers a fluency 
lad command of expression, when dwelling on rc~ 
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ligious themes, and riveted the attention of their 
heeu^rs. It was a most engaging thing, that thoae 
warriors, to whose despotic will they lately boiwed 
down, should now be affectionately urging them to 
happiness. 

£liot*s toils of translation, to which we must flgam 
allude, were of a character far different from hk 
long joumeyings through the wilds, or his ezatng 
addresses to the tribes; they were painful in As 
extreme, and sufficient of themselves to have 
pied a large portion of life. Mention haa 
already made of his Indian Granmiar. In 
ber, 1661, he published the New Testament^ wUk 
marginal references ; it consisted of fifteen hundnd 
copies, and was printed at the expense of the 
*' Society for Propagating the Gospel." Prevkwi 
to this, he bad printed a few tracts, as well as cate- 
chisms, for the use of his people. Befinne the end 
of the year 1663, he had finished the translatioii of 
the Old Testament also, which had long occupied 
him ; thus the whole Bible was printed in the Indian 
tongue : it may be imagined with what eagerness it 
was received by the Indians. The commissionefs 
of the " United Colonies*' beheld with jov the com- 
pletion of these works, and " were bold,*? to use 
their own language, ** to present them to bis oam* 
jesty." This was Charles the Second, who had now 
ascended the throne, and cared as little about the 
conversion of the heathen as he did about bunting 
the wild bear. *' Publications also of these aacreS 
writings to the sons of men,*' they remariL, " is % 
work that the greatest princes have honoured then* 
selves by. But to publish the same to a lost people* 
a people without law, without riches, or any suck 
thing, that sat in darkness and the shadow of death 
— this puts a lustre on it that is superlative* The 
colonies of the Spanish nation have sent home much 
gold and silver ; thai, we confess, is a scarce com* 
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Riodity iu this colder climate ; but we presriit (lifji, 
and other fruits of our endeavours to plant tliu 
Gospel here, which, upon a true account, are as 
much better than gold, as the souls of men are more 
worth than the whole world." It may be imagined 
how cordially the profligate Charles sympathised in 
such an address, and how sincerely he admired this 
diffusion of truth in preference to a few pilea of 
gold laid at bis feet. That excellent professor, 
Otiva", would bave shed tears of joy at tne news 
and written a touching letter on the occasion. 

Eliot lost no time, after the publication of the 
Scriptures, in turning his attention to other things ; 
DBiiaely, Uie translation of Baxter's Practice of 
Piety, and one or two of his other works, a few 
religtons treatises, and, lastly, the Psalms of Dovid 
im Bietie, which he called the Indian Psalter, lie 
qieaks of these things in a letter to his friend and 
correspondent. Baiter: " However block tho cloud 
is, and angry the storm, the work of truth gocth on ; 
ftom that cloud, the glory of Christ shall soon break 
imth. We are not without our snares and troubles, 
but we must not cease aud wait till the calm shull 
be. I purpose in my heart to tianslate for the 
IndiaoB a little book of yours ; the keenness of the 
edge, the liveliness of the spirit, of that book, 
through the blessing of God, may be of great use 
to them. I have begun the work already, and lind 
a great difference from my former translations. I 
ain forced sometimes to alter the phrase, for the 
bcililating and fitting it to our language, in which 
I un not so strict as I was in the Scripture. Some 
things which are lilted for English people, arc iint 
fitted for them, and in such things 1 make bold tii 
fit it for them. But I do little that way, knowing 
bow much beneath wisdom it is, to show a niiin's 
lelf witty in mending another man's work. To 
Aow my people clearly the way and manner of a 
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Chriitiaii life and ooDverntioiiy in thdr daily coone, 
is my constant wish. Sir, I beseedi yon, in yow 
holy retiiementSy in your silent chamben, wImhi the 
door is shut, and your heart bums widi tlMS poiier of 
the Divine presence — think of me !** Baxter, in Ui 
reply, seems to envy his friend — but in all Idadaart 
— the possession of this eminent gift :•— '* TiMie ii 
no man on earth whose work is more bonooiaMo ot 
comfortable than your's. There are msny hcie thai 
would be ambitious of being your fellow-l«boiiiB» 
but they have not the power. There are very mmmf 
that would be glad to go any whither — to Penim, 
Tartarians, Indians, or any unbelieving nation, is 
propagate the Gospel, but the defect oif their in-* 
guages is a great discouragement." 

The gift of the Psalter to this people, was a gnat 
luxury. Eliot observes, ** that the Indiaiia aio 
much pleased to have their language in metre wad 
rh3rthm, as it now is in the sing^g psahna in s e me 
poor measure ; these they sing in onr mnsical tooo** 
It is observed by travellers, that the Indums liadao 
songs among them, and had no idea of mdody, aad 
that the few sounds they intended for sodt. 



barbarous and offensive ; the being enabled to aac 
in companies^ and in many tunes, no donbt, tooE 
wonderfully with them. ** They met me,*' writw a 
minister, (Mr. Experience Mayhew), ^ about two 
months since, at Little Ck)mpton, to hear mr nimchl 
had you been there to see how well they filM n 
their seats ; how powerfully Nishokon praycd,t aM 
hew melodiously Paqnawise set the tune*fcr.di# 
psalm, and carried it out, and how dexteroosly it 
was taken up by the others, I am sure yo« wmU 
have been much affected with it.'' I aedk fai vdn 
for these quaint passages in the description of EHot 
No doubt, there were some things sufficiently maCfiBf 
and a few, perhaps, bordering on the Indierni^ 
in the teachmg of the savages, as well as in ' 
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trat be had Ibe good Ualc to noid the 
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J PMoteea jtum wcfc now paued in lh«M (ariovs 
/ Uhovra; fpeaa, but nnt Dnvaricd ■acc«M, had m- 
uaded tbem. There hiKl been oppMiiion, even from 
•me of the Eof^hmen in ouibontj, to tbe ftovdtj 
«f Induu towBi end regain CbnMna cInrdMB. 
.S«onM %ad 8ood« bad at time* wutcd the pitnte' 
aaat, fsdoctd the Indi&iu b> dittms, and their «Ui- 
■ comiMlIed to tiiVictt M from Eagland 

ey the Imms. Scmie of ihe convert*, e«en 
ill onv of the chierfi, proved uofeitliful, uid 
Ml imo open exccMe*. Tlie t>r*t wriog* dinppcnnt* 
wen t he eaperieitced , wm in hi* effort* for tKe iii« 
Mrvctkm of tbe Indian ynmh in the clsMio Ian* 
CiMCet; onrny of the airiest and mo«l promiaing 
[ ^ra were ict opnrt for this purpose; hu 
on wae to bring ihem up " with our Engliih 
joutb in utiiv^riity Itrarniiig." Where was the nte 
rflfaii? EJiot* l>c«t purposes were prone to be 
tarried to exccM. It htut been incntioned that he 
(•■e >"ay a whole Tear'* (alary, at a wretched cot- 
M%t, while hi* wife was probahly expecting it at 
MDW for household demands. He had learned hi* 
lodiaiM to read and write; many could read English 
««U; Mid now he wished to give them a polite 
(dacalMni, that must have sat as gracefullv on them 
Mlhe fnli-ileeved gown and bands of the divine. 

IContiderable sums were expended in their board 
ud education : a substantial building of brick, wUicb 
COM between three and four hundred pounds, was 

"'( l.rl ; ii w.i.-. I.irgi; I nougli to b''i-.TiriimciilatP twenty 

•cholars. It must have been Spartan discipline to 
the bead* a* well as heart* of the poor Indian*, to 
labour mom and night througli the Greek and Roman 
author*, to try to di*G0ver and relish the beauties of 
style and the splendour of imagery. No doubt, their 
IhoughU some Umea fled away to their deserU, where 
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their fathers roved In dignity and fifeedoniy anc 
books never came. The design might be pniie' 
worthy, but Providence did not smile upon U | moi 
of these young men died when they had made greai 
proficiency in their studies, as if the languacet won 
out their hearts; others abandoned their hooka, evoi 
when they were prepared to enter Harvard Cdleg^ 
in the town of Cambridge ; their patience waa pio* 
bably exhausted, and the boon of literary dignit] 
could lure them no ftirther. A few of these^ paasing 
from one extreme to the other, burst their bonds al 
once; and as if mind and bod^ panted together to 
be free, hastened back to the wilderness affaioy into 
its wigwams and swamps ; where neither Homer noi 
Ovid was like to follow them, 

''These circumstances proved very discouraging 
to the godly in New England,'' says a contemporary. 
'' Some were so far affected by them, as to conoeiTC 
that they were manifest tokens of the Divine dis- 
approbation. Mr. Eliot, however, whose faith wai 
more vigorous, considered them merely as trials, to 
which Uiey ought to submit without reluctanoe." 
In consequence of the death and failure of those 
who entered the aforesaid building, it was soon after 
chiefly occupied by tlie English. Only one of these 
Indian students appears to have obtained hia degree 
at Harvard College ; and at the conclusion of two 
Latin and Greek elegies, which he composed on the 
death of an eminent minister, subscnbed himself 
** Cheesecaumuk, Senior Sophista." What an in* 
congruous blending of sounds ! 

Eliot at last saw his error, and, instead of the 
classics, applied with fresh ardour to his more ueful 
translations, of which the circulation was io rapidv 
that he printed a fresh edition of the '' Practice of 
Piety." He alio soon ailcr established a lectnie at 
Naticke, in which he explained the leading doctrines 
of theology and logic : here he was on safe groundi 



and bi> labours wwd eminenlly uarful. During tlie 
mmmer montliB they assembleU eagcrty once a fort- 
tri^t, and many of them gained niucb knowledge ; 
jret he was far from being gatigfied with hia orul 
mstnictiona, and he printed a thouEand copies of a 
lo^c primer, and made little gystcms of all tho 
liberal eirts, for tiie use of the Indians. Tlie same 
minds that had pined and sunk beneatli tike study 
of the classic tongues, embraced these tilings wilh 
ardour. 

IVir iusaliable love of asking questions, and 
tlien thinking and arguing on them, facilitated their 
progrvu under these lectures. As a writer who lived 
nr some time near them, said — " to hover about 
Ui« vi^ams of these wild yet deeply reflecting 
oativu, and to converse with them, was a rich 
aonrce of entertainment." Singular as it may seem, 
their discourse was often not only more original, 
trai more philosophical, than that of persons, equally 
destitute of mental cultivation, in European lands. 
Kuure, around the abode of the Indian, is arrayed 
■D her simple majesty and beauty ; her voice is more 
diltinclly heard, and sinks deeper into the heart. 
Tbese people, ollen dependent on the wild fruits 
and simpIeH of the fields and woods ; well acquaint- 
ed, from tlio love of the chase, witli the forms and 
instincts of the birds and beasts, their companions in 
the wilderness ; keenly observant of every change in 
the sky, from living so much in tiie open oil — have 
K wider rsoge of ideas than we are aware of. 

Tht Indians deeply lo*ed these lectures on the 
scripture, and the dissertations on its power and 
beftoty, which Eliot now adopted. Perhaps the mind 
Umi b the most familiar wiUi the glories of creatioQ, 
is in • better frame to relish the noble simplicity of 
the aniptures, than where towns and cities are its 
dwelling-place. Never did the impassioned descrip- 
tiam of the prophets appear to us so bright or terribU, 
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as when we read them in the deserts of Syria i 
Palestine. Were they not inspired there ? And whe 
the sun fell redly on the hushed sands and prec 
pices, or the night was there in all her heantj^ it 
strange how the words of hope, or of gloomy wil 
their awful imagery, rose to the memory, amidst th 
solitudes of Paran or Sinai ! And when the Aral 
came, as they did sometimes, to the walled dty, i 
listen to the missionary, he artfully chose the od 
and figurative style of scripture, in which to doth 
his message, and spoke of sin like the blast in th 
desert, withering as it passed ; and that the lofe< 
Christ was like the '< shadow of a great Mck ia 
weary land,^ or the shelter of the palm beside tk 
lonely fountain ; the men's attention was tnstaiitl 
rifeted, and their eyes kindled, as images so dm 
and familiar were brought home to them. 

Is not the lonely life of the patriarchal dqfi it 
dearest to our imagination, as if, when the wanden 
sat at his tent-door, or lay down to rest In the wik 
heaven was brought nearer to his dwelling^idaci 
and its hope and love were the sure compamons < 
his way ? The finest strains that the poets or d 
chiefs of Israel offered to the Deity, were uftteic 
in the bosom of the wilderness, or amidst the romanti 
vales and mountains of the land of promise. Tl 
song of Miriam on the desert shore, the lasl con 
and blessings from the summits of Ebal and Gerian 
the lament for Saul beside the fidds of Oilbo^ u 
the psalms also that were inspired in the scenea < 
Maon and Carmel — had the sublime and impinMJi 

Sect of nature no influence on their compoa i t i Bi 
e earlier missionaries to the savage, bo dbdb 
were sensible of it also,. and fdt or bo mm 9d>M 
poetic imagery of the people among whom tki 
dwelt. When Eliot pressed Wanalanset, thecU 
of his tribe, to embrace the Christian religiiNiy 1 
was thonghtfol for some time ; n rising «p I 
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ihc midtt nf hit pn(i|i|p, he sRid, " I nm very llirink- 
"ul Ui you for^ur pnin*; I have, all my day*, bcrn 
DSeJ tu i>iw« in an old cnniic, nmidtt the curKiiU 
ftnd rockfl of ilie ■truuiii, und 1 love it, Tor it has not 
cauaed mo to aiiik or perinh in the floud ; but yo[i 
exhort mo to omburk in a how rnnuo, for it will 
corty mc on n (|iiiot vovaRc, and to u Itjvely »horo. 
1 bclicvu your word*, thoueti, ait yet, all i» dim to 
my cyt. 1 yieltl tii your ndvico, and enter into tho 
new canou." Aiiotbir Raid, " that he should bo to 
ibem like one that ttood by a running river, filling 
many vcaacls, and atill tlie ovetliuUni; wutor Howud 

TIm tint sermon that Eliot prcanlied to them, and 
which gntnod him tliu cliier Waubon, hi> Tuithrul 
convert and friend, wai fkim the vision of Gzekidl, 
of the valley of dry bones; the lono and "open 
volley, the nouie of thoir gathering, tho coming of 
llie iiiur windii, and thu cKcccdinK prut iirmy " thiit 
loie up, were {lowurful imU slrikin[( imiigury for iho 
Indian'* niiud. 

The following instance i» very exnrouiva of llic 
lino lUG thn Indiana make of nimiile und nuturul 
images: — the speaker was dressea in a robo of 
scrrrsl mnrtcn-tltins sewed together ; it was fiistuncd 
tu his right shoulder, and passed under his lelt arm : 
he wmjiped himself up in this rul>e, and said— 

" My heart IniiKhi for joy on sfoing my»<i|f befim' 
Ihee : wo have nil .if uh 'licard tlu' iviml ^^■W„■\^ lliuii 
hut lent u>. How beautiful ia the sun to-day I hut 
lUely it waa red and angry, for our hands wore 
atainod with hlood; our tomahawks thirsted for it; 
our women howled for the loss of their rchitions ; at 
the leant ahriek of tho birds of night, all our warriors 
were on foot ; the aerpents angrily hissed at ns, as we 
puMd. Tliose wo letl behind sang tho songs of 
death. 

" But now our whole nation laughs fur joy to sec 
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118 walk on the same road with thyself, to join the 
FaUier of spirits : oar hearts shall make but one : 
come with us to the forests ; come to our homes by 
the great river ; we shall plant the tree of life, or 
which thou speakest, there, and our warriors shaD 
rest beneath its leaves ; and thou shalt tell us more 
of that land where there is no storm or death, and 
the sun is always bright. Will not that be good? 
What dost thou say to it, my father V* 

From his Indian convey, Eliot's attention was 
often necessarily withdr^'of siKthe care of his &mQy 
— to their love, would*' ^at^'ore suitable expression, 
for all their temporal^aves and concerns were inost 
faithfully attended to by his wife. She was a woman 
of prudence and sagacity, strongly attached to her 
husoand. There were few female hands that coald 
be trusted with the management of the estate, the 
dwelling, and six children, while the master thereof 
was wandering in the wilderness. It was trae, that 
he came often to his home. During those intervals, 
he was indefatigable in the instruction of his chil- 
dren : when he went forth again, the good seed sown 
was in danger of being lost, but it did not perish. 
He was one of those who could impart much in a 
little time, whose presence could not be easily for- 
gotten ; and his tenderness towards them was ex- 
treme. It should seem that his example was early 
their delight ; for they grew up after his likeness, una 
walked in his steps. 

His five sons and his daughter were now come to 
man and woman's estate. It was long his desire that 
each of the former should be brought up to the 
ministry ; it was their own desire also. The ddest 
obtained his degree of Master of Arts, became pastor 
of a church at Gilford, ** and was inferior, says 
Mather, '' to few ministers of his day,'' but he died 
a few yean after ; his second son entered on the 
same path ;' but hb third, Samuel, who was die most 
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nccomplished, died earlier. His death aflected kU 
tVUier greatly, for in learnitig and talents he wat 
stiperior to liis brothers : lie was also eminent fbrhi| 
personal beauty and sweetness of temper, The«ldeit 
na aeict taken from him : tliere was rich consolai 
lion, however, the father said, in his death, for " that 
he bad uttered indelible things, tliat couldcome only 
from one on the oonfines of eternal glory." The [ait 
9knd the favourite one, Benjamin, was yet left. It 
was no wonder that he loved him dearly, for the 
yoatl) odea went forth with hint to tlie Indians, and 
Msisted him to preach and converse with them : he 
was by his side in his weary journeyiiigs, was a com- 
fort to htm in bis trials and diificultics, and shared 
in hi» joy also. Perhaps Eliot flatteted himself that, 
when he was taken away, hia mantle would rest upoi| 
duB son; that hu spirit and his success nould bo 
given to him also ; but God, who gave to thji emi* 
sent man the blessings of another world, chose not 
tliat be should take rest in Utis : this jouth sickened 
and died like his brothers, and " Benjamin also vras 
taken &Ymi him." Eliot could not but feel this blow 
throngfa every nerve and fibre of his heart ; he wu 
not, like many of his Indians, 

" A BU^ tt (he irosdt— I lun irilbinn ■ Utl.' 

'* He was the child of my right hand," he said; " as 
) son with his father, so he served witb me in the 
Gospel ; yet His will be done !" When some asked 
bim how he could bear the death of sucb excellent 
children, he replied, his "desire was, that they 
dnttM aer*e God on earth; but as Gregory Na- 
nuuen describes in his discourse on his brother's 
dealb, his aged parent being then alive and present, 
' My father, having laid up in a better world a rich 
iiberitance for his children, sent a son of his before, 
to take possession of it,' " Perhaps it was the mi- 
uter who spoke here, rather than the lather : though 
W bowed humbly to the rod, he could not but feel 
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its anguish. '* I dare not call it premature/' he said, 
" though they died before their father ; yet let it be 
written over their graves, ' All these died in fiuth**" 

It was now widi him as before : three sons* were 
taken ; and among the three were the first and 
youngest born ; his hearth had no longer the same 
happy circle gathered round it. In the forest and 
the wild, the very thoughts of seeing their fiices 
again were sweeter than any others earth could give ; 
and now his *' golden bowl was broken at the foon- 
tain, his silver cords were loosed for ever/' 

His congregation at Roxbury would now gladly 
have detained him to dwell among them; but, 
though he faithfully preached to and visited them, 
during his visits home, which lasted for weeks, and 
even months at times, he considered his great mes- 
sage was to the Indians. Among these he laboured 
with the same zeal and concern as if his portioQ id 
this world was as rich as before : they saw no change 
in the outward demeanour of the man ; and, per- 
haps, their sternest virarriors might admire the firm- 
ness with which he bore his cruel losses ; that they 
seldom saw a tear flow, or a sickness of the heart 
come over hkn. 

His increasing Indian settlements now demanded 
all his care. Other small towns and plantations had 
risen in the wild ; several of these were in pleasant 
situations, amidst all the luxuriance of American 
scenery. Naticke was still the first as well as chief 
settlement on the shorts of Charles river : a solitary 
hill rose nigh, and on its side were the wigwams of 
those Indians who still preferred their primitive mode 
of dwelling: beyond a "goodly plaine" stretched, 
great part of which was sown with com, and covered 
with plantations of fruit and other trees, for the soil 
was rich. On the banks of the river, as well as the 
flat lands, were numerous ehn, chestnut, and syca- 
more trees, tlie latter of great size and beauty ; wild 
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grapea, also, pew here id abundance, as if it had 
been a southern clime ; so plcnliful was the wood, 
thai tfae IndiaDs were soroetimes obliged to cut ihctr 
nay ihroagh it, to lay bare the soil. Sometiffles ttie 
more aged trees, blown donn by the tempect, lay 
prostrate with their thick branches and foliage, like 
a katy bridge, unnithered, and it was hardly pos- 
sible to renaove them, save by burning ; the fort, 
built of whole trees, " handsome and Grme," stood 
on a dight elevation, overlooking the river and the 
plain ; and beside it was the large building used as 
a Khool-housc and deput. Eliot might surety have 
chosen the best dwelling in the town, that was the 
worlc of his hands. " But there is a large chamber 
above," says the Honourable Mr. Endecott, in de- 
scribing his visit U> the places, " in a comer whereof 
Mr. Eliot hath a little room enclosed, and a little 
bed and bedstead therein ; and in the same outer 
chamber the Indians do, aa in a wardrobe, hang up 
their skiunes and things of price." The place was 
a very pleasant residence in the summer ana autumn, 
though, like all spots newly reclaimed from the 
wilderness, it blended the comforts of tlie civilized 
with the evils of the savage life. The wolves and 
bears still dwelt in the woods and thickets at no 
great distance, and at night their howling was dis- 
tinctly heard ; often was the watch-tire kindled on 
the uljoining hill beside the Indian wigwams, to 
scare away the wild beasts, or warn any hostile tribe 
from approaching ; the palisaded fort, however, was 
tulBcient to preserve the town from Burprise ; and 
when the times were disturljtd, or any inroads 
threatened, a guard was always kept there at night. 
It was his custom also, aa the above visitor narrates, 
" to go round often in the darkne^, to espy that 
all was ill peace in the dwellings, and every one in 
his home." 
The swamps and marshy places in the plain, tho 
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effects of a redundant yegetation, sent unwhofeaom 
ain to the settkment, and caused disorders^ in m 
unfoyOurable seasony among the people. On mor 
than one occasion, the rains in the higher land 
swelled the river to such a degree as to overflow lib 
cultivated lands, and ruin, in a few hours, the in 
dustry of a whole year. But the necessaries o 
life were procured at little trouble ; there waS' abini 
danoe of fish in the river ; the fields were coverei 
with wheat, Indian com, and flax ; birds of varioa 
kinds, from the eagle, the heron, and others, lo tb 
wild duck, made the shores their home ; and tb 
beasts of chase, in the near as well as distant woodi 
often called the Indian from his more peacefiil oc 
cupations. Tlie aspects of nature on the river aiom» 
and below Naticke, were very beautiful; in it 
course towards the sea were many lomantic JBdls 
there were islands also ; in one of these, callei 
Martha's Vineyard, a stranger had for some tim 
taken up his abode, whose soul vras occupied wU! 
Other thmgs than the fair siehts of this world. Thi 
viras no other than Mr* Mayhew, already mentioned 
who had established himself here as pastor to aqm 
hundreds of Indians ; he could not say vrith Crusoe 
** I am monarch of all I survey.** Small as wan hi 
territory, his influence therein was resisted hj^ wen 
tal surly sagamores, who did not rdish tma mm 
colonist on the isle. Poor Mr. Mayhew, who was c 
sood family and education, was a sincere and sknpU 
hearted man, who struggled on against the ppwei 
of this world and of a darker one ; in default of an 
stipend to support him, he cultivated the groun 
with his own hands ; and bore the unkind and n 
fractory spirit of the Indians patiently, and overcam 
it slowly, with much resignation. 

His letter to Eliot, in which he gives a detail of hi 
proceedings from the first, is a model of noiveti 
credulity, and perseverance; the latter sometiflM 
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routed his island, and did not r>itl to romrort nnd aid 
him, aa far as wus in hig powf;r. But M&rtha's Vine- 
yard was a retreat, where any man wearied with t!ie 
world or mi&fortnne, might have souglit rest ; nature 
and ihc climate, clear and warm at in the South of 
Enrope, had done every thing for it: had Defoe 
landed or dwelt here, what a splendid, as well as in- 
ilrwclive tale, nould he have written — his own Fer- 
(laodes wa* little more beautiful ; but the Indian 
«ncam]imcnts, their warriors and aasembliei, made 
it superior to the desert isle. But Mr. Mayhew*H 
great recompense, when his daily toil was done, was 
to issue from the nide dwelling that he had built, 
■nd call tlie Indians together ; and if they listened 
(o liitn earnestly, his rest was sweet alterwards. Suc- 
ceM at titft dawned upon his elTbrti ; his Grst convert 
wu Hi&comes, a young islander, who went from 
house to house, and discounted with as many per- 
sona as would hold intercourse with him ; but his 
influence with the chiefs, as well as that of his 
teacher, was for a long; time feeble, till two of the 
pTieUa,OT sorcerers, forsook their delusions, and em- 
braced Christianity. This circumstance had a great 
influence on the minds of iheir people, till one of the 
chief men also g^ve his countenance to the mission, 
whereat the neighbouring sachems were so much 
enraged, that they attacked his dwelling, and he 
was severely wounded in the fray. The weakness 
and confinement cauaed by his wound, made the 
ssnge reflect deeply on the mildneat of the Chris- 
tMM, Bud thfl fury of his countrymen; he was 
ndteid often by the pastor, and the result was, that 
on hU recovery he tiecame one of his firmest dis- 
cipte*. 

The chantcter of the lovely island was now utterly 
changed. Two chapels were erected a few miles 
■part, and the Sabbath morn was delightful to 
Hayhev, when he let out from his dwelling through 
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the interior of the isle, and saw the people gathering 
from hill, and shore, and grove, leaving their cottages 
and sports to listen to his words. He went once to 
the farther end of the isle, to the house of a sachem 
where he lodged ; in the evening, his son and sere* 
ral friends sitting around, desired him to relate some 
of the ancient stories of God. He related some of 
the battles and deliverances of the Old Testament ; 
soon after he bad finished, word was broup;bt that 
the life of the young sachem was laid wait for on 
his return from the dwelling, and his countenance 
was troubled, till he thought of some of the words 
and promises that he had heard, and then he went 
on his way. His lonely isle, that was for many years 
like a place of exile and sorrow, was now become a 
paradise to the simple-hearted man; his savages 
were to him in place of wife, children, and friends^ 
till in an evil hour he took a voyagii : the people ac* 
companied him in sorrow to the shore, and waited 
long for his return^ but they saw him no more, for 
the vessel, and all on board, were lost* 

Pakeunit, the second settlement, and fiurthertn 
the interior, was situated on the small river Namas* 
ket ; it derived a high interest also from its being 
the residence of Massasoit, the celebrated Indian 
chief, father of the unfortunate Philip, afterwards 
the enemy of the English, This chief had several 
forts or castles, not far from the river side, stockaded 
round, and fortified afler the Indian manner: here 
he lived like a sovereign, surrounded by his sachems, 
and governing his people more like a feudal lofd, 
than a fierce and unprincipled chicflain ; they only 
quitted their domain to make hunting excursions, or 
inroads on the Mohicans and other tribes, who were 
their enemies. Massasoit*s example rais^ many an 
able warrior in his tribe, who were the Pequots, and 
his own tact and courage long kept up the renown 
of his name. Eliot knew him wcll| and was, perhaps. 
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iiidcbled, not rarely, to his hospitality; he must ti»vc - 
esteemed his cbaractor, tliat had all the openiiFSS aii<l 
integrity of Indian viitiie. He thus describes the 
death of a warrior of this people, with his occasional 
felicity of expression. 

" Pakeunit, is our second town, where the sachems 
of the blood {as they term llieir royal line) had their 
residence and rights, which are mostly alienated to 
the English. The chief man of that line was lust 
year slain by the Mauquaogs, against whom he 
rashly (and without due attendants and assistance. 
Bod against counsel) went; yet all, yea, his enemies, 
«ay, he died valiantly ; they were more afraid to kit! 
him, than he was to die ; yet being deserted by all, 
(soHke knowingly say, through treason,) he stood 
long, and at last fell alone: had he had but ten 
men, yea, five in good order with him, he would 
have driven all his enemies before him." It is 
curious to se« his transition from the warrior to the 
convert, and his estimate of the characters of botii ; 
br immediately after he speaks of his converts at 
Pakeunit. " Our chief ruler among tliem is Ahau- 
tOB, ■ Medfatt friend to the English, who loveth his 
coontrr ; h« ia more loved than feared ; the reins of 
Ui biidle are too lon^. Their late teacher, Wokan, 
ii deceased ; be was a man of eminent jmits, and 
was Ae fHend of many of the English ; for he was of 
ready wit, sound judgment, and afiabte ; he is gone 
anto the Lord, and William, the son ofAhauton, is 
called to be teacher in his stead ; he is of a single 
4ih] upright heart ; he prayeth and preacheth well, 
and in, moreover, studious and industrious." 

But to give a better idea of the Prince Massosoit, 
:ir Sassacus, as Mather calls him, it will be neces- 
sary to transcribe one of his battles from the latter. 
This was in the year 1637, when he was hostile tu 
the English, — 

"An army of a hundred and sixty men, under tho 
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command of Captain Underbill, were despaiched, 
and with them waa Uncas, an Indian chief: when 
they landed from the river, they were joined by five 
hundred Naraganset Indians. We were now in- 
formed that the Indians had retired bto two 
impregnable forts, one of which was the hddof 
Sassacus, the chief tyrant ; that fierce tiger, at the 
very mention of whose name the Naragansett trem- 
bled, saying, ** He was all one a God^ nobody could 
kill him." The council of war determined to fiJl 
first upon the fort which they could first find ; and 
on their silent march in the moonshiny night, an 
Indian spy brought tliem word that tne Peauota 
were in a profound sleep. Our guide was one We* 
quash, an Indian revolted from them ; and now the 
Naragansets retired into the wood., and behind the 
tree»---they were overcome with fear. The 'R»gi'th 
advanced against the nearest fort, when a dog, that 
stood sentinel like another Cerberus, barking, awoka 
them all ; their cry, when thev sprung from their 
sleep, waa dreadful to hear in the silent night; and 
thereupon followed a bloody encounter ; many wwa 
killed; but we set fire to their butt, and. a h^ 
wind caused them to be quickly consumed ; many of 
the Indiana climbed to the tops of the palisadoeij 
and were a mark for the bullets; some of the trees 
also burning, threw such a fiery light, that with the 
bowlings, and cries also, the place was like the pit 
of torment. Samson was not m greater distress by 
thirst ailer his exploit upon the Philistines, than waa 
the mighty Sassacus when his strong holds were thua 
burned, and his barbarians dismiss^ from a world 
that was burdened with them. The next day, aa wa 
were returning, three hundred of the enemy again 
came up, like bears bereaved of their young ; they 
fought, and made a fort of every swamp in the way, 
covering their bodies with the green boughs and tne 
long grass, so that we were sometimes m the very 
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midst of tliem, and knew it not, eavc by the suddt-u 
yell and the volley." 

The war that was to desolate much of the labours 
of Eliot, had not yet broken out; he would still say, 
that " peace and prospeiity were in his borders." 
The excellent discipline he had established among his 
civilized Indians, and his nnwearied efforts for their 
instructioD, were blessed with continued success. 
TTiii success came in the way that he desired, slowly, 
yet surely; not by appealing to the passions of 
ardent and ungovenied men, but by convincing 
their reasons, so that the light and love of the 
tmlh entered by degrees into the mind and heart. 
He could now speak with more conHdence of their 
state than was m his power a few years past; he 
h&d seen many called to their last home, who had 
Witnessed a good confession in the hour when men 
velttom apeak insincerely. There were chiefs also, 
whom their people had deserted, because of their 
adherence to the faith of Christ ; the thirst of power, 
and the habit of ruling, were liere cheerfully yielded, 
and the chietlains descended from their rank, to 
teach those who had before trembled at their nod. 
Hundreds there were, and thousands, who, by a 
better life and conversation, gave certain proof d«at 
they were no longer cruel revengeful tyrants at home, 
and merciless abroad. The change that heaven had 
effected in a few years, by the agency of one man, 
was a mighty and a beautiful one. 

But the work had becmne too great for him. He 
wtmld, ere this, have called others of his countrymen 
to assist him, but it vaa no easy matter. " The more 
learned," he writes, " among the English young 
men, did not hitherto incline or endeavour to fit 
themselves for that service, by the study of the 
Indian language, because of the difficulty to attain 
that speech, and also the little encouragement while 
they prepare for it ; unless the person be veiy much 
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mortified, self-denying, and of a public spirit, seek- 
ing greatly God's glory — and these are rare qualifi- 
cations in young men ; it is but one of a hundred 
that is so endowed." These difficulties were at 
last, in a measure, removed, though late in the day. 
The Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, was so im- 
pressed by Eliot's counsels, and animated by his 
success, that, with diligence abd labour, he made 
some proficiency in the Indian tongue, and began 
to exercise his ministry among them in the year 
1664. His own son, who was the minister of the 
English at New Cambridge, had journeyed often to 
Pakeunit and Naticke to aid him, for he too hod 
learned the language. The Indians greatly admired 
when the father and the son were both present in 
their assemblies, speaking with the same fluency 
and ardour, of the things of '' life and truth,** and 
persuading them with one voice to eternal happiness. 
They heard with grief that Gk>d had taken the youth: 
he died a few years after his youngest brother. 

Pierson, another minister, also joined his efibrts 
to the cause, though with less success than a Mr. 
Bourne, a gentleman of large property, distinguished 
for his knowledge of the scriptures, as well as the 
language of the tribes : he devoted all his time to 
the Indian congregations. A few others there were, 
and although none of them could pretend to the 
personal activity or the wide influence of Eliot, they 
were of neat use to him, for his churches were now 
scattered'over plain, wood, and river side. A letter, 
in which he describes one of his joumeyings, givee 
a just idea of their advancement. '' Nashope is ooc 
fourth town, or settlement, a place of much afflic- 
tion; it was the chief place of residence where 
Tahantas lired, a sachem of the blood, a faithfiil 
Christian, a strict yet gentle ruler ; when God look 
him, a chief man in Israel was taken away from ua. 
Our next ruler was killed by the Mohicans, shot to 
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Lutma-dicirRwhaM - * - " 

tk^nuiy and RnfUlj I 
Mopl«, thai I feated m 
Baad, tbongh 1 saki aotU^ 'So il < 

1. jouung Titfa the BOrtkevB Mchaw., Ua^vcre 
a« off— even all that wa 3%mllj rejeoed fmjv. 
Did ool God reject them ? It xcmetli not mAness 
' 'thk so. 1 Itear not that it was crei knom, Ihai 
taj Ait& and men or note wer« killed in cue 
"^t espedition, and that by a few scattered 
, for the Mohicans were not embodied, or 
I Mpared to receive them, and few at home." 

Th» was vtitlen in the year 1670, when Elkit 
I *m sixty-six yean of age. Yet increase of years do 
I Ul ^ipeai' to bare abated the ardour of his mind 
I « ibe powers of his body, to endure ^eat fatigues , 
I bagar was iaentabte in some of these journeyiitgs. 
I FtoBilheabore extract, it appears that the hostile In- 
I finadweit near a tew of the eettlenients, and caused 
1 hoaent losses. His design was rather to strcng:tlicn 
I MeMablisb his scatlcied conBicEalii)'!*, than to carry 
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his efforts farther into savannas and wilds beyond his 
present limits ; no doubt, he often longed to do ao, 
for many numerous and powerful tribes as yet knew 
nothing of his mission. Had he been a leas hfunhh 
man, he would have gone to the vast lakes in tfio 
Ulterior, whose shores were thickly peopled, and to 
the mountains, whose summits were ftdntly aeen ia 
the horizon, and thought it glorious to prenul Ofar so 
wide and splendid a field ; but ambition never en- 
tered Eliot s mind. There is not a single expression, 
even in his most unguarded letters, that ever alludes 
to self with the faintest complacency ox pleasure* 

Twenty-six years had now been occupied in his 
mission, during which the savage had been his chief 
companion ; his little chamber in the comer of the 
great room, where the Indians came from hunting, 
and sometimes from war, to hang up their akins ami 
furs, was more than figuratively like Uw pijjiiit'i 
room of old. The step of the warrior, proud of Us 
trophies, or of the hunter, loaded with his noih, as 
well as the gathering of many, with the fruits of 
their hands, for the nearest market, must have smDj 
broken on his painful studies of the Indian langkiage« 
or his more earnest preparations for the miniatiy. 

This life of exciting variety was weloome, even to 
a man whose heart panted for a brighter wwld. To 
the constant change of scene and air, in theie pri- 
meval wanderings, was in a measure due, no doubt, 
the robust and uninterrupted health he enjoyed to 
the last There was another cause also ; nature had 
g^ven him a vigorous tone of animal sfurits, and a 
sanguine temperament, that no misfortunes or triah 
could sink into despondency. His friend terms it 
** a rare constitution and exquisite hesJth of soul.** 
It was otherwise with his successor, Brainerd, whose 
gloomy fancy and delicate organization were oftei^ 
the source of great suffering and dejection; lAo . 
pictured temptation and trial in every cfauige of ^ 
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ctrciuaHtaace. The unabated cheerfuiness and buoy- 
ant spirit of Eliot, bore him through storms and 
difficulties in which his succeiaor would have 
perished. 

In the year 1674, the number of towns and settle- 
ments, in which industry, comrort, good order, and 
the best instruction, were established, amouDted to 
more than twelve, when an unforeseen event hap- 
p«ned, that threw a cloud over all his prospects. 
This was the war in which the colonists of New 
England were involved with Philip, son of Mossasoit, 
the celebrated chief, and, for the last years of his life, 
the fimi friend of the English. " O, thou sword of 
the wilderness, when wilt thou be quiet?" saysMather, 
Ibrgetful that it was bared by the aggressions of the 
Mttlen, as well as by the fierce and restless spirit 
of the Indiqii prince. Ever since the foundation of 
the Qulonief, the former had conducted themselves, 
sayi more than one divine of the period, with great 
kindness to their heathen brethren. The truth of 
this assertion is very doubtful. The missionary took 
M part in the disputes, save to urge his countrymen 
to Ktrbearance and peace. " We, the poor church 
«f Natickej" he writes to them, " hearing that the 
bononred mlers of Plymouth are pressing and arm- 
i^ of soldiers to go to war with the Indians, do 
BKium greatly on account of it, and desire that they 
may not be destroyed, because we have not heard 
that they have done any thing worthy of death. It 
n your duty to offer, accept, and desire peace, and 
mprayyou, for God's Bake, and for your souls' sake, 
(dwy this word; we long to hear of a happy peace, 
|iiat may open a clear passage for the gospel among 
tW people," Simple as these words are, they un- 
fold an afiection, on the part of the missionary and 
bis converts, for those who had few claims on their 
n^ard: for Philip, and mostof his chiefs, had slernly 
Ajecled all persuasions to Christianity. But Eliot 
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WM not of the lentiment of another divine, wh 
rejoiced in the rejection of the propotale by th 
Indians, that *^ this thing was of the Lord/^ He un 
only on one side an exquisite jealousy, roused b 
many wrongs, a heart burning with vindictire feel 
ings; on the other, a sordid ambition, an unhallowei 
love of glory. It was a source of sorrow, that th 
torch of discord was first kindled by one of his owi 
people. In the end of the year 1674, John Seato 
man, a converted Indian, aflcr having apo8tatiie< 
from the faith, devoted himself to the service c 
Philip, as secretary. He informed the Engliah ths 
his countrymen had resolved to adopt measures k 
their destruction. ** He could write," says the his 
torian, <* though tlic king, his master, could nc 
read." 

This renegade, fearing the consequences of whi 
he had done, returned to the protection of the eel 
tiers, and was soon after slain by two of the India 
captains. Tlie English arrested the perpetrators ( 
the deed, and, on a trial b^ jury, finding them guilt] 
they were executed. Philip was alarmed at the con 
dcmnation of his counsellors, and, conscious that h 
had given cause for suspicion, resolved to be the fin 
in the field. Ho had probably long waited for ai 
opportunity. Hash, headstrong, and vindictive, wit 
the courage but not the talents of his father, Mai 
sasoit, the slow and artful aggressions of the settlei 
stung him to the cjuick. He began to ffftther hi 
warriors around his dwelling-place, at the atronj 
forts near the Naragansct river; he received th 
accession of several other tribes. In the mean time 
it was said, strange sights and sounds foreboded, ii 
many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near 
the singinj? of bullets, and the awful passing awa; 
of drums m the air ; invisible troops or horses wer 
heard riding to and fro; and in a clear, still, sun 
shiny morning, the phantoms of men, fearftdl 
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fliUing by! Philip, h«edleis of omons and dreaini), 
*vtH Mwtiv tho women and cliildrcn, and took liia 
■land on Muuut Hope, a low and beautiful eminence, 
on wliirli was his Rtiongest fort. Ere matterB came 
to a falal extremity, and all the ctiU of war were 
l«l loose on hia acttlemenls, Eliot did his ulmosl to 
tiim them aside ; he saw that many of hia people 
would inevitably be involved with one party or the 
other. Ilia town of Pukeunit was very near Mount 
Hope; he had visited the latter during the life of 
Mamaoit, und though he felt not the aame regard 
Of esteem for his son, a friendly intercourse had sub- 
■istud b)!twcen them. His applications to the colo- 
nists for peace being fruitless, he resolved to try 
them also on the former. A few miles only distant, 
the encampment of ttie Indians around their Mount 
was distinctly visible from Pakeunit; and Eliot, with 
two or throe of his people, went to hare an interview 
with the chieftain. Philip respected his character, 
though he disliked his proceedings, for he hud 
always treated his mission with contempt and slight; 
taoag tho warriors, however, both of his own unil 
Mtwr tribes, were many who had heard Eliot preach, 
ud had received him beneath their roof. The in- 
terview was without nny success ; the spirit of tlie 
Indinn was made up to tlie desperate struggle, and 
ill that could be done was to beseech bim to ijiure 
the settlements of the converts. 

Tlw) contrast between the two men must have 
been sufficiently striking. Philip was in the primu 
of life, with a frame nerved by early hardship, and 
the usages of savage warfare, in which he was very 
Hpert : he was dressed like his chiefs, save that he 
won a silver-laced tunic, or coat, and that his arms 
Were more rich ; his chief ensign of dignity was hijt 
princely, yot cruel and gloomy features, whtrri' the 
Uiint of revenge was stamped. The frame of the 
minionary was not briwed even by seventy years, 
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though they had turned his hair white ; tlie lather 
g;irdle was about his loins, that he always wore, and th 
simple apparel that he loved ; he stood among thea 
fierce and exasperated men as calm and fearless 8 
in his own assembly at Naticke : he could not bu 
foresee the devastation about to be let loose on th 
land ; that the fire and the sword would waste a1 
his pleasant places, and scatter his converts ; and h 
returned with a heavy heart to his home. Severe 
of the latter afterwards sided with the forces c 
Philip: whether from this circumstance, or from th 
nearness of the settlement of Pakeunit to the cam] 
of the prince, the colonists contracted the strongea 
dislike and mistrust of the Christian Indians. Eliol 
when he saw there was no longer a chance o 
peace, exhorted his people in the above town, an< 
at Naticke, as well as the other congregations, no 
to be moved by the example or seductions of eithe 
party. 

The contagion was, however, too strong ; and hi 
kt last saw many of them also take up anns agaitis 
their infidel countrymen. The order and hannoni 
of their dwelling-places were for a time ntlerli 
blasted; on the hills around Naticke and Pakeuni 
the watch-fires were blazing; the war-whoops wen 
often heard in the night; at intervals, a aolitar} 
musket, and then a signal cry, came from the 
neighbouring woods; and yet nearer, the pooi 
Indians at last saw their plantations without the 
town, burning ; for Philip began hostilities by 8 
sudden attack on them, so that their taking up arms 
was partly in self-defence. After several actioiis, 
he retired from Mount Hope to the woods, swamps, 
and fastnesses of the interior, in the dominion o( 
the great tribe of the Naraganset Indians, who, lor 
his sake, had now broken treaty with the English. 
It was the depth of winter, yet the latter resolvad 
to follow him to his retreats, and an army of fifteen 



hundred men, under the command o( the Hon. 
J. Winslow, marched to the abode of the Indiana. 
This waa on an island of about five or aii acres, 
the only entrance to which was upon a long tree 
over the water, so that but one man could pass at a 
time : but the water was frozen ; the trees and 
thickets were white with their burden of snow, aa 
WM the surface of the earth, bo that the smallest 
movemunt of the Indiana conid be seen. Within 
llie isle were gathered the powers of the Pequot and 
NaragBDiet tribes, widi their wives, families, and 
valuable things ; the want of leaves and lliick 
foliage allowed no ambush, and the navage must 
fi(!ht openly beside his own hearth and store. It 
was the close of day when the colonists came up to 
the place ; a fort, a bloekhouse, and a wall that 
paued round the isle, proved the skill, as well as 
resolulion, of the assailed; the frozen shores and 
wiilor were ijuJckly covered with the slain, and then 
the Indiajis fuu^^ht at Ihcir doors and around thoir 
children, till all was lost, and a thousand of them 
fcll. Philip fled with his surviving forces to a dis- 
Unt position, where it was impossible to follow him. 
Concord, one of the first seltlementa of Eliot, and 
ane or two other towns, were this winter destroyed, 
ind its poor people turned from their dwellings into 
all the rigours of the winter; many perished in the 
vooda or amidst the snows, or by the secret and 
sadden ambushes of the enemy. 

The last defeat, in which his best fighting men were 
slain, had broken the power, but not the spirit, of 
Pbtlip. Vitahlt: to meet the uolunists in tlie open 
field, he harassed them in a thouaand ways, so that, 
•a the spring advanced, the more industrious and 
tinud were thrown into the extremity of deapair. 
and aaid, " How shall we wade through another 
amnmer like the last V But the chief waa now a 
wandering exile; his paternal dominion waa taken ; 
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the singular friendship of Quanonchet, ''the' mighty 
sachem of the Naragansets/' was his last support 
The fidelity of this man was tried to the uttermott : 
he had received the fugitive with open arms; rallied 
all his forces around him ; they fought, side by tide, 
with the heroism of men on the last strand of tlieir 
country ; were defeated, and fled together, 
a reproach or complaint on either side; they 
treated yet farther into the interior, and, by their 
persuasions, engaged other tribes in Uie cause ; but, 
at this moment, the Maquas, a powerful natkm in 
the west, made a descent on them, and wartod 
their band. In spite of these disasters, they ageiii 
advanced. 

Eliot, during these troubles, was subjected to 
much contempt and reproach. His efibrti to pro- 
tect his people, and watch over their interests, wen 
incessant ; but so strong was the suspicion agamit 
them, that the colonists, not content with confinuff 
a great number of them in Long Island, inflicted 
on them many suflerings, and a few of the more 
cruel said that they were worthy of death. But 
the war began to draw to a close: Quanonchet, 
venturing out with a few followers near the enemy,- 
was pursued and taken. His behaviour under lus 
misfortunes was very noble and affecting ; for when 
repeated offers were made him of life, if he would 
deliver up Philip, and submit his ovm people to 
the English, he praudly rejected them. They con- 
demned him to die, and, by a refinement of cru^^, 
by the hands of three young Indian chiefs, Tn 
heroic man said, ''that he liked it well, for hi 
should die before his heart was soft, or he had 
spoken any thing unworthy of himself." Philip 
was deeply movc^ by the death of the chieftaini 
for their friendship was like that of David end 
Jonathan, strongest in misery and exile. He wss 
not yet left desolate : his beloved wife end fm\j 
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clultl were with him. They had shared all his 
■uB'eriug»; in his Hights, his inroads, bis dwellings 
in the Bwampa, tliey seem never to have left liis 
■idc. The unfortunate prince now returned lo 
Mount Hope, the scene of bis former power and 
happiness ; it was for no purpose of defence that 
he came, for it was too near the English settle- 
ments, but merely to visit it once more. " He 
finds it," says Mather, " to be Mount Misery, 
Mount Confusion t " No doubt it was so to his 
bleeding spirit ; for, with all his savage propen- 
Mties, this prince was susceptible of eome of the 
finest feelings of our nature. He sat down mourn- 
fully on the beautiful Mount, on which were now 
the ruins of his fortress and camp; but he could 
not remain long here, for tlie feet of his pursuers 
were nigh, and he was compelled to seek his dis- 
tant retreats again: — there was a greater agony 
in store for him than the sight of his mined home. 
Early one morning, his (quarters were surprised by 
the English, most of his followers slain, and his 
wife and son made captive. The chief fled, broken- 
beuted, but unsubdued, leaving all he loved on 
Ikrtli in tlie hands of those who had no mercy. 
"This was no small torment to him," quaintly says 
dM historian. "Wo to him that spoiletli I His 
pMg, or silver belt, the ensign of his priDcedom, 
»l*o remained in our hands, so hardly did he escape." 
The measure of his woes was not yet full. The 
Indian princess of Pocasset was warmly attached to 
his cause, and had more than once aided him in his 
extremity j she had received him beneath her roof, 
ioolhed bis sorrows, and, what was more, summoned 
her people to fight for him ; and saved bim and his 
Mople in her canoea the year before. Now, she 
iMIowed him in his flight, and, as the moie devout 
•aid, as if by a Judgment, could not find a canoe to 
tnuisfwrt her, and, venturing over the river upon & 
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raft, it bioke iinder her, and the was drowned. Her 
body was aoon after washed on ahore, and Ilia 
Eoglisb, forgetful of all decency and delioMf to a 
woman of her rank, though a laya^y cat off kcr 
heady and placed it on high, which, whte Iha 
Indians who were her people saw, they gathppsd 
round, and gave way to the most sad and tonduDg 
lamentations. Philip now I igan, like Saul iA olo; 
when earth was leaving him, to look to the 
beyond it, and to apply to his magicians aiid 
cerers, who, on consulting their oracles, 
him that no Englishman should ever kill huaa. His 
was a vague consolation, yet it seems to hate gbwi 
him, for a while, a confidence in his destiny, an4 ke 
took his last stand in the middle of a distant nd 
almost inaccessible swamp. It was a fit retreat fbr 
a despairing man, being one of those waste aad 
dismal places to which few ever wandered, covend 
with rank and dense vegetation. The moist aoQ 
was almost hidden by the cypress and other tress, 
that spread their gloomy shades over the treacheroes 
shallows and pools beneath. In the few drier perts, 
oaks and pines grew, and, between them, a bmsbwood 
so thick, that tiie savage could hardly penetrate : oo 
the long rich grass of these parts, void cattle ftd; 
unassailed by the hand of man, save when they 
ventured beyond the confines of the swamp. Tben 
were wolves, deer, and other animals ; and wilder 
men, it was said, were seen here ; it was supposed 
that the children of some of the Indians had eithsr 
been lost or left here, and had thus grown up like 
denizens of this wild. Here the bc^ed chieltaii 
gathered his little band around him, like a lioi \ 
baited by the hunters, sullenly seeking his rioooi^ w 
thickets, only to spring forth more fatally ; deqMt ^ 
was his only friend ; for what other was now lelk'l ? 
his love was turned to agony ; his wife was in As ^ 
hand of hb enemies; and would they apart ^ ^ 
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IxsnuivT Hia only sod, tlut hoir of lii* lon^ liiio, 
mum Miw hia hcud lo their yoke ; Ilia chief wairiura 
hud nil fallon, and he could not trust the few wlio 
won Mill with him. Quiinottchot, wliose fidelity 
Mid utliichmoiit wtro itrun^vr ihun dvutli, win in 
the laiid of Kpiriti, chuin^ ihc );hndowy doer, uud 
Mlftced with many wive* i for Philip, to thu iut, 
believed in the religion of hi* country, in thi» 
eiti«mity, nn Indian propOBad to aeok peace with 
the English :— tli« prince inKtBnlly laid him dead at 
III* fvot. Till* man had u Frinn<l, who, diBgiisteU 
with Uit^ dued, aoon attur flcil fium the place to 
Rhodp Uland, where the EhkUsIi were recruiting . 
dteii weary fbroea, and betrayed the place of hi* 
rotreat. On llii* intolliijienco, ii body of forces ia- 
ilanlly set out. Tlio night before hi* death, Philip, 
"tike him in Iha army of Midinn," say* tho hia- 
utiaa, " had been dieaminc that he waa felteiY inW 
the hand* of the Etigliah i he nwciko in great alarm, 
tni liitd it lo his rrieiidsi, niiU advised them to fly 
Tut ihi'ir lives, fur that he believed it would come 
lopitu." Thf pliiro was well suited to awake all 
ib« terrors of ihi: imutfinatiun ; to any eye but that 
of the aavng^, it waa liku the >' vulley of the ihaduw 
of death;" Uic c^prcia and oak trees hungr heavy 
uid tlill, over tlie accursed soil ; tho faint gleam of 
the pools and sluB^ixh lakes on every side, in th» 
Uirlight, and the howl of tha wolf, Hlf\illy, ai if it 
imm«d that the hour waa nigh. " Now. just aa 
h« was telling hi* dream, Cnptiiin Church, with 
bn comiiniiy, fell in ujiou them." They had b«en 
fuided l>v ihu deserlot to thu switrnp, and, with 

KDt di<ticullv. across siunu felled trees, into it* 
yrintlis. TIiu buttl« wus fierce and short i Philip 
Iwil^t (ill he saw Hlmoit every fnllowtT fall in hii 
defencu, then tuvucd, and Hcd; he wax pursued by 
u Enirliahinan niid an Imliiin : and, aa if the oiaclo 
■■« doomed lo be fulfillctt, llii' musket of Die for- 
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mer would not go off; and the latter fired, and shoC 
bim through the heart. 

With his death, all resistance ceased ; hit domi'- 
nions fell into the hands of the colonists, and peace 
was restored to the settlements, but prosperity came 
not with it« It was a cruel blow to Eliot, nearly all 
whose life had been given to his beloved cauae, to 
look around on the plantations ravaged, the dwell- 
ings empty, the defences broken, and, more than 
all, the spirit of his people in despair. Of twelve 
towns, at the beginning of the war, four only were 
now undestroyed. Where was he to look for hcJp ? 
It was easy for the colonists, who were in gpeneral 
men of enterprise and commerce, to repair the losaca 
and devastations of the strife ; but many and painfiil 
yesu^ alone had raised his settlements into oomfert 
and order : moreover, the countenance and fikvonr 
hitherto given them were now withdrawn; public 
suspicion and distrust were abroad. He had to 
lament also the total defection of some of the 
Indians, whose professions had lately cheered bis 
heart ; the zeal of others also had waxed cold ; and 
he mourned the death of many, whose firm aid and 
attachment would, in this moment of trial, have 
been very dear to him. 

He writes, ''^ My heart hath much ado to bold 
up my head ; it doth daily lead me to the ever- 
lasting arms, where alone is my hope and help; 
the world is a place and state on which I will 
lean no more." Pakeunit was in ruins, like Mount 
Hope, at a few miles* distance, where Philip 
lately dwelt in his pride; so was Concord, ium 
most of the other settlements ; Naticke alone was 
not wholly wasted, and here he retired for a time, 
and sought to gather his scattered people together, 
and restore their habils of industry and tranquillity. 
The store-house was no longer filled with ikiiis 
and furs for the market ; the happy circles were no 
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murv gutliurud bcnculh their roof*; tlic HoiinUt of 
liniyor and praiae cutru: seldoia on the ear; ovcii 
the [»alma thai ho had conipuattd were neglected ; it 
waA a dark diiponiatinn. At the age of UTeiity- 
two, it ii sweet Ko »it in tho shadow of the troo tliat 
HFC have planted, to listen lo fikmiliar sound* l to see 
the sun ga down ou our laUours; anil the Tncrs wo 
liave loiiK loved, Krow more kind as tlie niglit clruwa 
near. But he wits called to build and to plant at 
the aleyenth hour, to e» forth Bgaiu to tiio forest 
and plain," to wiiit fur his rrwurd in eternity; and 
he wa* content to do so. En^ferly and cheerfully 
ai b the days of hiH youth, with his stalT in his hand, 
nad his leathern giitlle about his loins, he left the 
blicketiDd homes of his settleniunts, and Journeyed 
to (h« " howling wihlernuiii," if ho might but gain 
oeir converts to God. It is not easy to regard this 
num without admiration. It was not with hini at in 
ilsya past, when public approval at home and abroad 
f'lliowed every step, auil every lip hailed him as the 
apostle: men branded him now as insidious, traitor- 
ous, a lover of himself more than of his country: 
and for the first time in his life the iron entered into 
his soul. Wherever ho went, the traces of the war 
were fearfully distiuct: the two remote settlements, 
fanide tJio mils of the Merrimnrk, wore desolated: 
many of the warriors hud mingled in the strife, and 
their thirst of blood had come again ; others listened 
carelessly to his words, and tlie lonely missionary 
law that his hope was vain. " I have studied to he 
fatthfVil to their souls," he said, ns he looked su<lly 
mniid. Y(.'t hi" /nil ;uiil jHTHcvcrnnce were at last 
rewarded ; never was his preaching attended with 
greater success ; his head was lifted up again from 
the dust; perhaps there was something irresistibly 
impressive, to tne Indians, in the venerable man 
seeking their wilds again, and addressing them with 
the fire, as well as the charity, of his earlier days. 
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Perhaps, also, it was the will of Heaven to died a 
glory round the latter days of its ftuthful servant,' 
ahd bid the mom break more beautiful from the' 
night of tears. During tlie few succeeding yean, he 
had the inexpressible comfort of seeing his chufdies 
gradually restored; the assemblies gathered agaiDj 
and, if a great number of old faces were not among 
them, there were others equally earnest from other 
tribes ; the plantations again rose around the tpwai^ 
and good conduct, as well as feelings of kindneM 
and mercy, prevailed among the dwellers. It is 
probable this kindling anew the dying embers of re- 
ligion in the spirit of tlie Indian, made £liot*8 last 
days more happy than if a continued stream of pros- 
perity had been his lot. His heart overflowed with 
gratitude, though his mission had never again the 
same extent or influence as before the disastrous 
war with Philip; he could not number more than 
hidf the towns. He was now induced to spend more 
of his time beneath his own roof at Roxbury; he had 
long wished that another pastor should be appointed 
to his church, on account of his lonz absences and 
increasing years. His faithful and loved wife still 
lived to comfort him ; they were drawing near to the 
end of their journey; so gently did age creep on 
either that it was uncertain, to the indifferent eye, 
which would be summoned first ; three of his chil- 
dren were still beneath his roof; his own hearth, 
at evening, was surely still dear to the weary man. 
He was now in the eighty-second year of his age, 
but still free from disease, or much infirmity, when 
his people consented to his request, to provide a 
minister in his stead; — a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege was chosen. *' The good old man," says hn 
friend, *' with unspeakable satisftiction, gave the 
garments of the ministry to his successor : he said 
he could no lon^r serve them as he would fain do; 
that they should draw a curtain of mercy over aH 
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•tliirnil." 'I'his was not insincere language in 
InoiiUi, Uidugli old age is the ttroag hour of 

g; when tlie passions are de3.1l, when the flower* 
are all gathered, the past career rises in all 
I pride and memory, and treasurca up how much 
t nave suffered and won, " 1 am drawing homo," 
c writes to tlie Honourable Robert Boyle; " (li« 
hadows are lengthening around me: I beseech you 
1 suppress the title of " Indian EfangelisI;" g-jve 
ol any glory to mc fur what is done ; );iri: it to God, 
'bo hath Btrenglhened me." 13ul the time came 
liat his wife died, and the loss found him all un- 
repared for it; they had lived so long together, 
\>M the idea of separation seeTned not to have 
ritered their minds;-'— the mother of his childrea, 
lie companion of threescore years, was luid in the 
mira by hU hand. And when he stood beside het 
face or rest, " I heard and saw her aged huaband, 
•bo else very rarely wept," vi riles Mather, '" yet now 
'ith a flood of tears, before u large concourse of 
Wple, soy, over tlie coflin, " Here lies my dear, pru- 
lent, faithful wife ; I shall go to her, but she cannot 
Btum to me." He spoke not of hope or comfort — 
rbat had he to do with ihcm— for he must soon be 
alted also. And now he prepared to depart. No 
at who lias not proved it, can tell how cold and 
olemo is the loneliness of old age ; when that dear 
nd long fiompanionsbip is taken awsv — the look, 
he word, the smile, the silver hairs— all so like our 
wo, tiiat our very self seems torn asunder when we 
Jiow them no more. His children sought to com- 
Mt him, but they were not the love of his early years, 
be stay of his life of trial. He was still able to 
•cend the hill on which stood his church, and not 
>ng afler he delivered his last discourse there; this 
laa four yean before his death. Even now, at the 
ge of eighty-two, he persisted in going forth, as far 
a he was able, to visit his loved settlements ; for 
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such was the excellence of hit constitution, that ! 
frame was not yet bowed, and his eye was s 
bright ; earth had nothing so welcome to him at 
mingle yet a while with his Indians, sit in their i 
semblies, and listen, when he could speak to ti» 
no longer ; and the groves, the fields, tne isles, tl 
his foot had known so long, were they not dcssr 
him as ever, though his head was white with neai 
a hundred years, and his hand shook at last like 
infant's? Tlie Indians saw, as they expressed 
that their father was going home. His mind ^ 
vigorous to the last. How elevated, how envial: 
and above all human joy, were the feelings of tl 
mind, in these last visits to the wilderness; when 
entered the dwelling that had received him fifty ye 
before, or sat beneath the tree in whose shadow 
had first told of the things of life ; or rested on i 
shore, or the boundless plain, once the dominion 
darkness and death, but now light and glory I 
come there. Had he wanted warnings beyond flu 
of his own failing frame, every cottage could hi 
given them* Waubon, bis first convert, as well 
most of his warriors, were gone to their rest ; mc 
had fallen with Philip and Quanonchet ; and \ 
few who were yet left, trembled on the verge of li 
he saw few of the faces of his earlier days. N 
tribes, such as the Maquas, had come to ciwell n 
the domain of the unfortunate prince, and to th 
his words would^ be as wild sounds ; the hour i 
now past for new efforts, and their reply to his m 
sage, to leave the customs and faith of their «nc 
tors, and seek the kingdom of heaven, would peilu 
be like the indignant one of another tribe—*' J 
father, shall we say to their bones. Rise up, and 
with us to a strange land V* 

He returned, for the last time, to Roxbury, wfa 
he never quitted again ; the infirmities of old i 
now came fast upon him. When he could no loni 
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leave 111) dwollin^, tlie ruling iimuian VU ttronf; to 
(he Itut ; he ciiuiod a yuunn; Inilinn, In hi( primitive 
i^orancc and dnrkueM, to dwell with him, iind, u 
hie fibbed nwAy, ho occupied htmatjlf in teuching 
him pOMAgei fmm the icvipture, with as much ardour 
ud ditJKonvo ni if n chief of the desert wa* before 
him. A fever, with which he was attacked, c»m> 
pcUiid him to lay tmide thi« employment, and he Iny 
In the axtremity of htt infr<.-riiijii. On one who hail 
known little pain till the uge of ninety, ihia bodily 
l^ny full heavily : hut he luJd that death wai no 
more to him, thun iloep to a wenry man. " The 
evening clouds are ptuting awny," he laidl " ths 
hud Jciua, whom 1 hove nerved, like Polycarp, for 
Mghly yenr*, foriBkct me not. U, come in j^lory! 
1 tuire lon^ waited for that coming ; let no dark 
dotul rut on the work of the Indioni; let it liira 
triMo I am dead." Ere hit voice failed for ever, ths 
hut words it ullere<l were, " Welcome! Joy!" anit 
hi* toils were finished, at nearly the ago of ninety; 
what was yet a gnaUt mercy, with ix mind strong 
and unoUiudcd to the close. 

His death produced a powerful impression in Ne* 
Entclnnd; it fell like a sudden surprise and alarm 
on the people, thourh they must have lon^r looked 
for It. " BcrcavKd land," says n writer of the time: 
"where are thy teiim iit this ill-lHidin^ funeral?'' 
How htrd it wai to find a spirit like liis, wa* quickly 
Men. " It is much to he lamented," aava the hia- 
loriin, " that the zeal with which this work of mercy 
WH CiMHlucted during his life, greatly diminished 
kfter U« death. The distresses of the Indians, the 
tncnMchmenli of the Enelish on their settlements, 
and several other things ot a painful nature, brought 
the missionary ardour to a severe trial." These 
things existed during his life; but his talents, hia 
nnqtienched eathuaiasm, and exalted fuitli, mastered 
tbem all. 
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With regard, to the character of thh mMkMt^ 
man, little more remains to be said^ Some of 4lr 
^ore conspicuous traits, which do not alwaji ftK^ 
the lot of the missionary, were caution, wng^ mI^ 
extreme patience. His plans for the civilisatioii mtk' 
instruction of the tribes, were formed with aft iMik' 
coolness and skill, and brought to maturhy ph||iii; 
much care, as if he had men of strong and VeflMll^^ 
minds to deal with. His insight into the charaolM' 
of men was a keen and just one, or he couU Mff 
have adapted himself so well to the* warrior, hi fim 
chase^ in the assembly of the nation, or evea ik Irit 
march to slaughter. He ever chose the moit ftblt- 
and sagacious of these people for instructors to Arif 
brethren ; he had to conciliate also rulers of the iMh* 
lonies, who sometimes favoured, at others tbwMlslI 
his designs. His addresses to the Indians, m}iil% 
they were full of all the ardour of his feeling% sfrf 
rested attention at the same time, by their mMi 
simple, and affectionate character; their eAcC 
was aided by a singular felicity of expression. As 
to his other endowments. Heaven, wno choM tUl 
eminent man for its own purposes, peculiarly filled 
him for their accomplishment; it gave him many 
iroubles and sorrows of the world, but few, very few, 
of the soul ; this is evident from the tone in which 
he always speaks and writes; so full of peace, of 
hope, of a calm and full trust in God, that nothing 
could shake; but his humility, like a guardian angel, 
ever hovered round his heart, and kept it in safety. 
** What was the wonl I spoke last,** said the dying 
man, after a pause; — *' 1 recall that wonl ; I spoke 
of what I had done. O child of the dust, lie low } 
it is Christ that hath triumphed." 

His manner of life was simple and uniform to the 
last; he allowed himself very little sleep, and vrater 
was his only beverage, whether at luxurious tables, 
or in the midst of wilds covered with frost and 
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; hia early mornings he loved to enjoy: before 
other inmate was stirring, be had given some 
iaan to his Indian translations. With lespect to 
hii own worldly substance, he was singularly impro- 
*ident and careless; and but hi the excellent ma- 
Htgaaeat of his wife, the interior of his dwelling had 
beni as bare as that of an Indian wigwam, and hu 
EunSy had often wanted a regular meal; his charity 
knew no bounds, but it was seldom governed by 
dilcretion. His other failings were such as are often 
llw companions of a sanguine temperament ; a hasti- 
WM of temper and impetuosity of purpose, that did 
ut brook opposition. The former was at length 
nostered by his own self-eomroand, and the troubles 
gf his path ; the latter adhered to him to the last. 
Baxter, when near his end, wrote thus : — " I am now 
ilyi&g, I hope as Eliot did; I lay reading his life in 
Sed, and it revived me; there was no mui on eortli 
>bam I honoured above him : till between one and 
'ho afler miduight, 1 continued to read it ; it pleased 
me to find in his words my own case : ' my memory, 
my toi^ue, my hand and pen fail — but my chanty 
faileth not.' " 
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Soov after the commencement of the eighteendi i 
tuary, Frederic the Fourth, king of Denmarky n 
consequence of the recommendation of one of U 
chaplains, resolved to make an attempt for the ooo- 
▼ersion of the heathen on the coast of Coronundel 
Accordingly, in November, 1705, B. Ziegenbdll 
and Henry Plutscho, two young men, who wen 
educated for the ministry, were choeen for this pur 
pose, and embarked at Copenhagen. 

This enterprise was a bold one, to go and mtfci 
their home in so distant a land. It seems to htsm 
been the first time they had ventured on the aeai 
where every thing appeared new and startling. Afte 
a few days of stormy weather, ** we readied,** thq 
say, ** a sheltering place, surrounded with f^eaaani 
and delightful roclu," and then they came to *' a littli 
group of islands, in one. of which a sailor, who hd 
died, was buried, having a funeral sermon preadied 
over him." During this voyage, of nearly six months, 
a single day was, of course, a picture of all the rest; yd 
there is neither monotony nor weariness in their om 
simple description of it: ** The faculties of our sonlf 
by these frequent changes, being sometimes on the 
very brink of death, in piercing heat or coM, and 
again in great beauty of climate, became moreparified 
and elevated : whatever we read, saw, or heard, fi 
things spiritual or natural, we could penetrate deeptf 
into, and take more pleasure in." Whoever has wan- 
dered much and for through the world, whether oi 
no with so pure a motive, must feel the truth of tU 
description. 

** Ine rest of the day we employed in ieadii| 
such works, as might stir up the mmd to oontsa* 
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plate the woaders of God in the vrorlu of creation, 
wUch were now the daily objects of our tenses. 
Sometimes iu the evening we had a concert of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and thus awakened the 
inward hannony of our souls," These solitary Danes, 
il i* evident, were men of clear and inquiring minds, 
yieldiDg to the just and fervent impression of the 
ebanges which every day brought before them. "Thus 
we passed," says Ziegenbalg, " our time, both with 
pvut advantage, and a delicious entertainment of our 
minds, so that the same seemed rather too short than 
loo long." This was, in truth, casting « spell over the 
discomforts and delays of a six-montlis' voya^ in a 
merchant ship: " nay ," he continues, " we should 
now count it a small matter, if it was our lot to live a 
ie«-faiiii§: life for some years together," 

On landingotTranquebar, they soon began to find, 
tW it was easier to bear storms and dangers, than 
the neg'Iect and derision of their fellow-creatures: 
" We are like," they say, " to be much cast down, 
by the reason of finding every thing vitiated and 
corrupted among the pagans: we perceived soon 
enough that our attempts for their conversion seemed, 
to the Christians settled here, a ridiculous piece of 
work." This was after they had overcome, with great 
patience, the diliiculties of the Malabar language. 
The ice was first broken by one of those fortunate 
and trifling events, that are so of^en made subservient 
to the loftiest ends of missions. 

A youth, named Modaliapa, had formed an inti- 
m»cy with them: his grandfather had been a prince 
of ibid country, and his father a man of considerable 
wealth; the crealer part of which, being now lost or 
coosumed, he wus unable to keep up his runk. As 
he spoke Portuguese, and was of a very inquiring 
twn, the frequent conversations with the Danes 
■ade a deep impression on his mind: he confessed, 
M bat, the errors in the wonhip of his countrymen ; 
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and began to speak to others, wlio tished the mit- 
sionaries^ with so much ingenuity and good sensei sa 
ffreatly surprised the latter. This man, <' ivho had 
fonnerly a long train of slaves attending him, and 
his neck, hands, and feet covered with gold chaiiiiy'' 
was now humbled to the dost in spirit 

One morning, Zieeenbalg took a walk with him mto 
the country, quite alone, the sun shining brightly on 
them. At length, after a deep conviction of the 
truths he had heard, he said, '' that he was wiiiinsr to 
die with me, desiring nothing more in this world, if 
he could but partake of the things he was so lively 
affected with.*' The converse and the efforts of this 
youth, who soon after became a Christian, mdually 
produced its effect among his countrymen, oy whom 
ne was much respected, being ** well versed m their 
theology and philosophy." One day a lady of the 
country came to visit them, bringing presents of 
Malabar sweetmeato, with expressions of great kind- 
ness: they entered into discourse, the result of wh(eh 
was, that she also " desired to take part of those 
exquisite blessings of Ood.'* This was one of their 
first-fruits among the people; and now their presence 
in the land was made Known to the king of T^njore, 
who sent one of his officers with friendly assuranees, 
that, if they had a mind to see the country/ *lrt 
would send them a guard of thirty soldiers. lH^ 
seem to have regarded the indulgence of curiosiCy 
as blameable at this time, or, at least, so fiur Im 
important than the designs of their mission, that the 
offer was not accepted. Whether this mark of atten- 
tion emboldened them , or that they thought persuaiioM 
and entreaties too mild and gentle, but soon after thff^ 
proceeded to a deed of great hardiness and wmi» 

One day, taking a journey into the covntiyi 
and coming out of the woods into a more open Ma 
hilly tract, they saw an idol temple at some oistatttei 
wlierein Ispara*s lady, he being one of their first-TaM 
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fiA, vM worshipped : the lady't form was of rare 
HMcehtn, of that kind siace M much prized in 
Europe; around her were abundance of other and 
Uatcr god«, also of porcelain. Many people were 
gathered there. Tbe breaking to pieces of the image 
of S«int Gilea, by the Scotch reformen, is said to 
ba*e been one of the prime causes of the reformation 
in that land : but the deed of the two lonely Danes 
was a &t hardier one. Without countrymen or friends 
to aid and defend them ; in the roitut of a people 
riven lo their own delusions; neither weariness, nor 
Ae mhry way, nor the thought of swtfl retribution, 
dricned them for a moment: " deeply affected with 
Aa aiglit of >o foppish a set of gods," in their own 
Wtdn, " they threw eome down to the ground, and, 
rtrikhtg off the limbs and heads of others," strove to 
ABfincfi the astonished people that they were impo- 
ttnt and ^ly idols. Strange to say, no vengeance 
Mlowed; one of the priests, or doctors of divinity, 
■lone remonstrated at the deed. 

Modaliapa, in the mean time, was a great comfort 
nd KMiMance to them, Ziegenbalg was visited 
With a dangerous and pining illness, which tried his 
iiKitade to the uttermost. This is, perhaps, the 
hanlest trial of the Missionary's lot; where little 
medical aid can be bad; no comforts or cares of his 
native roof; his sole companion beside him, to watch 
his pains, and bury him when he dies. " My dear 
colleague having renewed with me," says the former, 
** tbe resolve to devote our lives to God alone, we 
began afresh to appiv ourselves to the work." They 
were now well versed in the Malabar, as welt as the 
Portuguese language; and, at last, which was a new 
feature in their mission, some Europeans in the 
settlement entreated some instructions from them. 
''TVey were rejoiced at this opportunity, and began 
IcUgious instruction beneath their own roof." 

Returning one day, they found the house crowded 
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with people, among whom were some nathreSy eren 
of the first rank, for the tide of success had turned in 
their favour. Having now a foir opportnnity to lay 
the word of life before heathens, Mahometans, and 
Christians, " truly/' they say with great simpUcity, 
** We often do not know whence to fetch the necea- 
sary supplies to support the spirit and body; being 
all along engaged, from morning till night, to eon* 
verse with all sorts of people/' And now came the 
crowning deed of their career: no monarch oonld 
look on a newly-gained province with more pleasnie, 
than these two men did on the work of their hands; 
** we laid the foundation of a church, bestowing 
thereon all we could spare from our small pension: 
every one that saw it, laughed at it as a silly and 
rash design, and cried us down as frantic. We pio- 
secuted our design in the name of God. At Imt a 
friend sent us a present of fifty dollars, a blessing in 
our utmost need : then after a time our church was 
finished. All who saw it were greatly amased, not 
knowing that it was not the arm of man onW who 
had done this. It stands without the town, all bdh 
of white stone, with a group of palm trees beside it." 
And when they held their first service in it, to a eon* 
course so great that the house could not contaia 
them, and thought how they had been strengthened 
all the way, ana led on step by step with such mei^ 
cies, their hearts were very full. Here they preached 
alternately in the Malabar and Portuguese lan- 
guages; the former is said to be *' exceedingly pathe^ 
tical, enriched with abundance of rhetori^ nonen 
and graces, which wonderfully affect the ear.** It 
gave the Missionaries infinite trouble to learn ; they 
contrived all manner of ways to compass it; but, nftsr 
all, they were still in the dark, they say, aa to the 
grammatical construction of the words: the 
ness and luxuriance of its expressions were 
embarrassing. 
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Believing that the instruolioii or childron would 
^eatly fftvour their designs, they laid the founda- 
lion of H charity achool ; in which they instructed 
|>nttuitau»ly, and provided many also with food 
•ad rainieiil. It was found more easy to form 
the miods of the young pupiU to vt love of Chris- 
tnnity, than those of the more adult heailiena, 
AfUr B >vhile, they added to this another Por- 
tugnese school. The congregation in the church 
•mounted to sixty- 1 hree ; most of whom were bap- 
tind. Ziegenbalg, who was the greatest proficient 
U tbfl native tongue, began to think of translating 
tfa« New Testament ; but he seems at first to shrink 
■itb diamay from the task. His detail of the occu- 
pttKMuofeach day was surely never excelled, "After 
BOrning payer, I explain the beads of our catechisio, 
bttm ns to seven ; seven to eight, I repeat my Ma- 
labar vocabulary; eight to twelve, entirely employed 
in reading books in ihia tongue : (hen a native poet 
cornea to recite his stories to me, and clear up dark 
and intricate passages ; from one to two, I usualiy 
Kt a little, the excessive beat in the country not 
|>enDilting a man to enter on serious business then : 
the next two hours are spent in catechiiing; and 
then 1 fall again to my MiUabarian booka till five: 
then an exercise of piety with someGermane, is sweet 
after all ihis. All ihc evening we hold conference 
about our work, how " e may best advance it : after 
Hinper, I enter upon an examination, first with the 
ebldren, then with my own heart, and then conclude 
the day*a work with imging and prayer." This was 
nanual as well as mental labour ; beneath which, in 
miA a clime, the frame must sink ere long : other- 
viae, their situation was not without its comforts; 
'41m were held in respect and kindness by the people 
'IM the king of Tanjore, and were contented with 
«lbeir condition. 

Tranquebai was, at thia tune, a flue ud .flouiiah- 
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inp^ city* fortified with a ttxong CMtle tod walb; 
withui which were three Chrirtian chiii ch ea t ht 
Danifhy that had existed for many years, for the «bs 
of the Enropean settlers; the Malabar, boilt by tha 
Missionaries ; and the church of the Jesuits, who hid 
long laboured in the land. There were also five hsae 
pagan temfdes. The city was very popniooa; As 
streets were crowded, ** with vast numbers of 
and little ones;" in the country around were 
delightful villages and walks. Tne way that led loi 
of 1^ former, called Tilliar, was so thickly plasled 
with trees on each side, that one walked in a pflipa- 
tual shade, with abundance of ** red, white, and ydm 
flowers, much resembling our lilies in Europe." 

Hie work of the mission in the mean time woiAim 
slowly: these natives of Malabar were a cunning and 
quick-witted race, better suited for a Jesuit to dni 
with, than for the two blunt and sinele-hearted Daasa 
'' Thev are able to baffle now and then,** aaya Zia> 
genbalg, ** one proof alleged for Christianity, wkh 
ten others brought agamst it: thev are led away hf 
a worid of enrors; yet, at times, tney giva so perti- 
nent answers in matters of religion, as p^^p I 
should never have thought on before.*' 

There was no avenue by which the scr i p tni o of 
truth and humilitv could enter in. In his first latter 
he writes heroically about ** the cloud of martyn " 
with which he stands encompassed; ready to 
offer up his life a willing sacrifice, so that he nia^ 
finish his course gloriously. He soon feunduat 
the only martyrdom he had to dread, was that of 
wearing out the soul with endleu efibrts : it was lilw 
the recoil of the stone of Sisyphus ; if at any tiasa^ 
after lone reasoning, he did baffle the doubia af 
some of the natives, on the following day thq^ 
sure to come again with fresh ones; for the 
loved this play of sophistry, it was a sort of 
to them. 
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In the year 1713, however, it seems that in tlia 
tro charches there were two hundred Christiana, 
fnd in the charity-schools eighty children, two- 
fbitds of whom were mftiDtained and clothed by the 
toiuioBariee. The Malabar church was their fa^ 
VCiuite place, but the hopes, so glorious when it 
ma tint opened, and crowds, drawn by curiosity and 
Iwvelty, completely tilled it— were now more cold 
|*d dim. ■ To diversify the scene, the two faithfiil 
fiends journeyed into the country of Tanjore. They 
Item attended by " four- and -twenty Malabarians, 
fix soldiers, ten palanquin-bearers, five oilier men to 
CAiry tlieir victuals, an amanuensis, one servant to 
IKew our drink, and one ostler." At Cuddalore, 
^to Bnglish governor made them pass a day at his 
jRMle, and entertained tliem handsomely ; at night 
Aey went down to a pagoda, that was btilUantly 
lighted up, and hikd with people : afterwards they 
were invited to a house where was a grave assembly 
of Braniins, men of note and reputation, with whom 
they ai^ed till near morning. They afterwards 
pewed through wild tracts, and preached the gospel 
10 the scattered people. One night, wearied greatly, 
ihey took up their lodging in a miserable cot, in the 
"open fields ; no other was visible, far or near. In 
the night a serpent, whose bile was mortal, carae up 
close to where they slept, when it was fortunately 
discovered by the guards, and killed. The next 
day diej met " two Pantares, and discoursed with 
them »l>oat the way to happiness, as we did with all 
itiOH wkom we met with accidentally upon the lOad." 

It appears that the poets were some of the most 
LarderCed opposers of tlie mission. The description 
Ziegenbalg gives of them is exquisitely graphic ; one 
could fanpy he had the " gifted race ' of more dis- 
tut lands in his eye, as well as ( f Malabar. " As 
for the poets," he writes, " who are, as was hinted 
above, the wits and learned men in this country, 
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they are generally the greatest opposers of Que 
maxims of Christianity : their brain is swelled wfth 
numberless tales and fictions relating to the liveti 
actions, marriages, and adventures of those ther 
Write about ; and whenever they entertain their 
admirers with an account of some strange accident 
or other, they tell them only that those things hi^ 
pened in such and such a scene, without thinking 
themselves obliged to allege any other proof of it« 
They say the Christian religion requireth too much 
of an inward mortification, and hath nothing in it 
to delight a man's fancy ; which, in a manner, may 
be true enough. For, whilst the poor heathen hunts 
after pleasure in a huddle of such material objects 
as, by some imaginary transports, alarm the senses 
and fire the passions, he cannot expect to partake 
of those sublimer and more refined pleasures, which 
the living God reserves for those only who have a 
heart to receive them. Their joy is much akin to 
the joy which the admirers of plays, and readers of 
romances, reap from the fictitious representations of 
another man : for as those give up their passions to 
the dreams of the romancer, so is the Malabarian 
pleased with the insipid tales of his poets, far mme 
than with the substantial recreation of Christians." 
It is easy to imagine that men of this cast would 
baffle and perplex him not a little. 

A ship soon afler arrived with a supply of money^ 
together with Ernest Gnmdler, and two other mis* 
sionaries ; and, what was equally acceptable, a fount 
of Tamul types that had been cast at Halle, in 
Saxony, according to a specimen sent from Tran- 
quebar; but as they did not like to depend on 
Europe for all their printing materials, they at 
length erected a type-foundry in the city,' and built 
a paper-mill to supply themselves with paper. The 
press is a powerful engine on the coast of^ Malabar, 
3S well as in Europe. From this period, great 
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Quantities of books were every year published, and 
circulated through the country, so that a ^neral 
*lir was excited about religion. From this press, 
in 1715, issued the New Testament, translated 
iDto Tamul by Ziengenbalg. 

A triumph, such as they had not expected, was at 
hand — and this was no leas than the conversion of one 
of the poets ; he had been in the habit of discoursing 
with them for three years, so that he had plenty of time 
Jbr consideration. A quarter of a year before, he 
Vrote a letter directed to all the learned in Germany, 
containing sin hundred and eight questions, treating 
•pon divinity and philosophy, upon which he wanted 
to have their decision. Ziengenbalg confesses " that 
be had no hopes of him, he was so full of his phan- 
iBue and corrupt reason," But soon afler, he was 
wrought upon to such a degree, as to enter into 
linore serious thoughts with himself. Struck with 
this change, they employed him to translate the 
gospel into Damulian verse. Shortly afterwards, 
when they were all gone to rest, he was heard in the 
middle of the night singing at the top of the house. 
"From these, and the like transactions," they write, 
" wherewith, in all appearance, he was extraordi- 
narily pleased, we silently gathered, there was, 
perhaps, some good impression conveyed into his 
mind." It was not so easy for a poet, " in whom 
vanity had her chamber of imagery," to be brought 
into the fold; there seems to have been a hard 
GOoBlct. At last, he unbosomed freely to tis, the 
more interior recesses of his mind ; he said, " I never 
found any solid rest or satisfaction in these books, 
(meaning his light and dreaming poesies ;) 1 am 
conrinc^ they contain nothing but a pack of lies ; 
I have not been easy in the nights about them, nor 
would my thoughts suffer me to sleep." This was 
a grateful confession to the ears of the missionaries. 
Z«genbalg says, they heartily rejoiced at so "nobtc 
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a comriction/' They gate him the best adnes anl 
comfort in their power^ and he came at taat, by a 
full resolutioa, to embrace Christiaiiitv. 

Now came the hour of trial: die raneir ef 
this change spreading through the toini» it 
the common subject of conversation; his ^ 
assailed him <^with much vigour and fsreslBessir 
they shut hun up for three uys to^ietfaer, and Isik 
him without any thing to eat or drmk, so t*^ ^ *^ 
was quite emaciated, and nearly starved to 
Poets have never been fond of ngours of dus 
and it was greatly to the credit of him of 
that his resolution fainted not* After diisy ^ 
friends and relations rushed in upon him/* ii 
Ixxly and mind were called to sufe at the- 
time; then, when tenors woukl not awl, ihsf 
tempted him to go to a great ** festival aadjpegiseMlii 
that was kept at this time, for they coald not 
to lose his wit, and the melody and fire of his le 
This was taking him on a poet's weak side, and, ae 
doubt, many a dear and burning remembianoe worn* 
He however gained the victory ; and to hkie him 
from the insults and menaces or his conntiyiaen, the 
Christians shut him up in a widow's house. Heft 
he designed to lie concealed for some days, and 
was denied to all comers. But, again, hia pnnmli 
found him out, and, breaking in upon him, told Um 
plainly they would despatch him with poiBOn, if he 
penistcd in a love to thif new religion ; his 
nad a dose ready prepared in her hand* 
threatenings beine in vain, they then fell down 
his feet, and, with most endearing words, endi 
voured to gain him over by offers and promises He 
was firm and inexorable ; but when a oay was fiasd^ 
at his earnest desire, for his baptism, away went Us 
family to the governor of the city, and besought him 
to inter|x>se to prevent this reremony, and to ddiver 
him up into their hands. '* The poet himself, ~'~ " 
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m.f» Ziegenbalg, " had n lelter sent him by a great 
' wma, wherein a promise vms given to make him a 
lavemor in the country, and swear obedience to 
kim in the presence of the Bramins, providei] lie 
would retura to his former religion. But then again, 
thejr threatened to bum him, if he should reject so 
splendid an offer." 

8iiic« the days when poetry first oroke on the soul, 
there never was, perhaps, one of its sons so severely 
tiMd : nearly starved to death ; forsaken by all 
kit frtmds ; fearfully menaced at one moment by 
hv paicnt£, who wept overhim the next; and, lastly, 
oflcrad « fine government, a thing tangible and 
glvipoi, fat better than vain melodies, and flights of 
■m^iiilliiiii He shewed constancy even in this 
hnts nd used many heroic expressions, which 
fUlil^iiiewed the man s nalure, as well as aim, was 
dMdgied. BvH now the whole city was stirred up 
aboHt htm ; it was just the same as if an enemy had 
ben at the gate. " Our governor, soon after, re- 
ceded a liiird letter from one of their leading men, 
importing, that lie would shnt up all the avenues of 
the town, unless Ike made the poet return to his 
duty," The result, liowever, was that, in the end, 
the latter got the better of them all ; appealed to 
the governor against the violence of his enemies ; 
Hed potent and eloquent reasons : and said he was 
willing to suffer death ; but martyrdom was not offered 
hin. The missionaries were greatly rejoiced at Ills 
limiacss, by which he broke down the pride of the 
worid, and the empire of fantasy, under which he 
had lived so long : he heard no more flatteries of 
hia genius and his verses, but grew to be a sincere 
ind Mber-mindcd man. "Such," says Ziegcnbalg, 
"was the conversion of a heathenish poet; it de- 
•en-cs so much tlie more our consideration, since 
it nised so fierce a storm among the people in 
Mslabar, they supposing tlic young man's wit to 
I l» a sufhcicnl guard against ChriBtianity." 
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Fourteen yean were now elapsed since their ar- 
rival : how faithfully they had laboured, may be seen 
in the foregoing pages. Tliey said that it was bat an 
embryo sown, to be reaped by mightier hands. Yet 
the translation of the New Testament was finished, 
amidst many trials; one of which was their beiof 
arrested, and kept in confinement fear monlhi. 
That the soil was a barren and withered on% vas 
no fault of theirs ; and men of greater talents, who 
came after them, and who toiled for years in vmu, 
often envied the success of Plutscho and 21ieiigen- 
balg. Plutscho had, a few years before, deputed 
for Europe, in order to raise supplies ; but bis plaoa 
was well supplied by Ernest Grundler. This year, 
the fifteenth of his residence in Tranquebar, the 
cause was deprived of its chief and able supporter, 
Zicgcnbalg: — a yearning after his native land was 
at intervals felt by the good man ; but be would 
not forsake his enterprise, though they had engaged 
only for an absence of dye years. ** Though we be 
daily exposed," he says, '* to the persecutions of our 
enemies on all sides, I am resolved to live and die 
with my new-planted church and people." His 
wish was, ere long, accomplished : the cumate, and 
his unsparing labours, were more than he could 
bear, and he died after a short illness. His few 
fellow-missionaries followed his remains, according 
to his last desire, to the burying-ground of the 
church, where it stood alone, and laid him amidst 
the ashes of those whom he had brought from dark- 
ness to light. To him, such a resting-place was 
dear, beyond all others. 

Ziegenbalg may be considered almost aa the pa- 
rent of the eastern missions. Most of the men who 
were afterwards conspicuous for their laboum or 
success, went from Tranquebar. The translation of 
the scriptures into the Tamul language, was entimly 
his work. lie died at the early age of thiitv-sis 
years. lie was a man of unsp;mng labour, and an* 
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broken cheerfulness ofintDd: his talents were not 
eminent, but he had a happy turn for the acquisition 
of languages. 

In 172B, on the proposal of Mr. Schultze, who had 
previously arrived with his companion Dal, to remove 
to Fort St. George, near Madras, and there begin a 
new mission: the Society at home consented, though 
the expense was above Uieir ability. The most ge- 
nerous friend to the cause was Professor Herman 
Francke, of Hall^, who often sent donations of £100 
each, and even double that sum, A le^cy left by 
an English lady, at this time, was £4000. 

In the year 1736, the whole increase in India to 
the Christians, was 319 persons, one third of whom 
were natives of Tranquebar, During the twenty-nine 
years that the latter mission had been established, 
3000 persons had embraced Christianity. In the 
next seven years, Philip Pabricius and Breithaupt 
arrived at Madras, whore Sartorius and Geisler had 
previously laboured ; the former of whom died early. 
At Cuddalore, there was a congregation of 340 per- 
sons ; the missionary there was the afterwards too 
celebrated Kiernander. About this time Schultze re- 
turned to Europe, where he became acquainted with 
the man who was afterwards termed the "Apostle 
of the East." , 

In 1806, the coast of Coromandel was visited by 
an eminent scholar '. who thus describes his visit. 
'* Tranquebar was the scene of the first protestant 
success in India. Yesterday I visited the church 
built by Ziegenbalg; his body lies at one side of 
the altar, nnd that of his companion on the other. 
They laid the foundation of Christianity in India, 
and then departed, 1 saw also the dwelling-house 
of Ziengenbalg ; in the lower apartment of which, 
the registers of the church are still kept. In these 
I found the name of the first heathen baptized by 
htm, and recorded in his own hand-writing, in the 
jear 1707." 
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CHRISTIAN FREDERIC SWARTZ, 

Was bom at Sonnenburg, in the New Mafk, Cw- 
many, on the 26th of October, 1726. His father's 
name was George Swartz ; the ftanily name of fais 
mother was Gmnerin. She died while he wbs jtt 
very young, but did not leave hmi without an m«^^ 
delibie testimony. When dying, she called her 
husband and her pastor to the bed-side, and made' 
known to them that she had deroted her son to. 
God, and adjured them to train him up to Hb 
service alone. She went further, and exacted a 
promise from them both, that every human eflbit 
should be tried to this end. As the child grew, the 
remembrance of this solemn scene, often painted 
afresh by the witnesses, exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on his feelings and imagination. When he 
was eight years of age, he was sent to the puUic 
school at Sonnenburg ; his tutor, whose name was 
Helm, attended strictly to the religious instruction 
of his pupils ; and directed them, young as they 
were, to express their desires to heaven in their own 
words. Swartz, in a memoir written by himself, says. 
that, even then, he often sought after solitude ; that 
often, instead of joining in the sports and pastimes of 
his companions, he retired to his chamber, to lift Us 
thoughts, as far as he was able, to the invisibk 
world ; and that, when he believed he had done any 
thing wrong, he was not able to rest till he had im- 
plored pardon of God. 

As long as he remained under the tuition of Mr. 
Helm, these impressions deepened with his yean : 
when the latter removed to another situation^ thej 
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~A>wIy puBsed away froni hi* licart. The minister 
who ancceeded was moit; lax, Imth in his example 
aod initructiont, and his pupiU TcU the loss. 

Swuti ftftcrwards attended tlie »ch(iul at Custiin, 
whoro he met witli many friends : here was u scene 
of ipvatar attruction nnd excitement, and his tlioughw 
became still more alionated from God, tliou^^h he 
•tudied, aa h« inys, to preserve a decent deport- 
raeot He vm not ltd without warning:*, or, what 
wan better suited to a nature such as his, earnest and 
kind petsiiasioni : the discourscit of a minister at 
Cuitrm, of the namB t>t Stugmmm, often moved 
bim ; nnd this man [took a stiictuc; interest in liii 
ncirare. But he thought, " it is not possjhte for 
oic lo pursue a truly ^od coiirso wliile I rcinain 
hvtg." No dciiro for the ministry wns felt at this 
time : and Ciiitrin had| perhaps, been the grave of 
hji piety, had not another friend interposed. It 
was Swart/'n di-stiny, (wico to owo Wm dedication 
to God to thn nenioy uf woman. 

There was a liidy, young, intelligent, and pious, 
whose acquaintance he soon ufter formed, ntCustrin, 
and who seems lo hhve understood the charucter of 
the jKHith better than he did himself— sincere and 
canaid, but fiuctuntiiig and unresolved. She con- 
vtrsedwith him frankly; drew aside the' veil from 
his heart with a delicate hand, gently pointed out the 
mors of the post ; and laid, that, to be happv, thc^re 
must be greater decision of character. Words leave 
often but n fleeting impression : she lent him many 
books: amonfi: them, the "Blessed Footsteps of 
the Yet-Living God," by the celebrated Herman 
Brucke: he read it aj^in and again. It was a 
work of a highly spiritual nature, and pave him a 
juster conception of the nature of religion, which 
required other sacrillces, and another love, than ho 
had hitherto offered. At the period of this renewed 
nfluence on the soul, the understanding hod ftc- 
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quired a Btrenp^h and maturity, which could the better 
appreciate the excellence and advantage of the 
objectH pro{>oscd. A few years earlier, the treatise 
of Franckc had, perhaps, excited the sume livelj 
emotions, only to pass away like a mornings cloud : 
now they sunk deep, and were carefully cherished ; 
for the hope tliey opened was very dear to him. 

In his own memoir, he says, that, " hitherto be 
had been diligent, only through vain glory ; that 
twice, in a dangerous sickness, he had fonned 
the resolution to dedicate himself entirely to lieaven, 
but on his recovery, these resolves grew weak, 
and he forgot the fulfilment of them." No doubt, 
the comments of his youthful preceptress were alao 
availing : her faith might be high, but it never could 
have pictured the future renown of the unitable 
student of the New Mark, in which this volume httd 
so large a share. She had known the author, HeN 
man Francke, the generous patron of missioni, and 
now professor at Hall6 ; and slie spoke of his leaminf 
and eminent cpialities, till he was inflamed with a 
desire to see him, as well as attend his celebrated 
school at the Orphan House. He took leave of bis 
useful and admirable fViend: perhaps the thintof 
literary distinction guarded him, at this time, against 
softer emotions — fur it was strong within him. 

Soon afler he arrived at Halle, when his country- 
man, Schultze, now resident tliere, advised him lo 
enter the university, for he was twenty years of age, 
and had made a considerable progress in learning. 
This advice he adopted, availed himself well of tiie 
instructions of his tutors, Baumgarten, 



and others, and lodged and boarded at the Orphaa k 

House. He was soon appointed to the inatnicCioa m 

of youth, and also to the office of holding evenini s 

nniyer with the inmates of this institution. It wai U 

iiere, in the enioyment of the society of men of U 

piety and learning, as well as of the friencUbip im 
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<>r Herman Francke, that be became gradually 
«alabliahed in religion, and gave his heart in sin- 
cerity to God, from whom it never afterwards de- 
parted. It is probable that the intimacy with 
Scbultze, who had lived in India as a miasionary, 
first raised a desire to visit tl>at country : its glowing 
climate and scenery were more novel and unknown 
at this period. 

A higher motive was not long wanting. At this 
time they were making preparations to print the 
bible in the Tamul language, at Halle. Swartz and 
another student were selected to learn Tamul, in 
order to be able to assist in the correcting. The 
printing of tlie bible was not accomplished, but the 
pains taken by the former to learn the Taranl ian- 
guage, during a year and a half, were not thrown 
away ; since this was one cause that induced Pro- 
fessor Francke to propose him to go forth as a mis- 
sionary. He willingly assented. Some days after, 
an advantageous oficr was made him, of a ministrv 
not far from Halle ; but it was instantly declineu. 
"Here was little sacrilice In this ; to a man of his 
anient character, the Indian mission was far more 
attractive than a calm and affluent country cure 
U botne. He obtained his father's consent; and 
nsited, for the last time, his native place, and the 
tomb of his mother. 

In company with two other candidates, Polzen- 
hagen and Hutteman, he set out for Copenhagen : 
lAer their ordination had taken place there, they 
returned to Hall^, and then proceeded on a voyage 
to London; whence, on Januaryaist, 17.')0, they 
embarked for the Indies : he was now in his 
twenty-fourth year. In the July following, they 
arrived at Tranquebar; where, in a few months, 
afier intense and unremitting study, Swartz de- 
livered his first sermon in Tamul, in the Malabar 
church that Ziegenbalg had reared, 
II 2 
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Under the sanction of the Danish Mission Collie, 
he laboured zealously for some yean : hut Tranqne- 
bar was not a fruitful or flattering woSk ; those who 
went before him toiled hardly and patiently ; and 
th« students of Hall6 followed their example. It 
was here, even in the prime of youth, that he re- 
solved on a life of celibacy : he early saw the path 
before him to be a most arduous and painful one — 
on which, without a very entire devotion and sacri- 
fice, he feared to enter. Twelve years of his life 
thus passed away at Tranquebar, of which we have 
few details. He visited, at times, several parts d 
the Camatic, and prepared the way for his fatuie 
career. It is evident that few events of striking 
interest occurred during this period : the bounds of 
the little Christian church in Malabar were ex- 
tended, and some more converts slowly wrested from 
their superstitions ; but this could not satisfy S warts, 
who longed for a more extensive scene of labour. 

The former missionaries had in vain implored of 
the king of Tanjore to allow them to establish a 
mission in his capital. He visited it several times 
previous to leaving Tranquebar, and was allowed to 
preach there. 

In 1765, it appears that he had raised a church 
and school at Tritchinopoly; and, in the following 
year, he quitted the Danish mission, and transferred 
his services to the " Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge." This society, the source of 
such extensive good, was under the direction of 
several of the bishops and clergy : to its care, the 
Danish mission at Tranquebar was soon at\er trans- 
ferred ; so that the Eastern mission was in the hands 
of the established church. It was his fortune this 
year to serve his adopted country : Hutteman, his 
companion from Hall6, writes, " that he was of in- 
finite service to the army during the bloody siege of 
Madurei, the reduction of which kingdom to the 
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bltedtence of tbe English, hath been the greatest 
affair thai hath happened the last year." This war 
was caused by the rebel, Cawn Saib, who defended 
himself with desperate bravery, till he was betrayed, 
and given up by his own people, This siege of 
Madurei brought war, for the lirst time, in the mis- 
sionary's path, that was aClerwards so chequered by 

Tbe erection of the church at Tritchlnopoly, wai 
owing, in a great degree, to the exertions and pa- 
tronage of Colonel Wood. This brave officer was 
at that time commandant of the fortress, and was 
celebrated for his defeat of Hyder Ali, at the fort 
of Mulwaggle: — the battle lasted six hours, and the 
latt«r fled at last, leaving the 6eld covered with the 
dead. Hie commander had a great regard for 
Swaitz, for whom a plate was daily laid at bis table : 
he generally dined there, and, after conversing with 
the family with hig habitual cheerfulness, withdrew 
to bis lodgings iu the town. He could not live ItiKu- 
riously: he received of the government of Madras, 
for fulfilling the office of chaplain to the garrison, 
one hundred pounds per annum; the whole of which 
sura he devoted to the service of the mission. Time 
was too short for his many labours : the congregation 
and the school, his duties in the garrison, visits to 
die Brahmins, and to the surrounding country. With 
all ranks of the natives, he was accustomed to con- 
verse freely: multitudes would hear him explain 
Chrutianity, and would even applaud. It was no 
unusual thmg with them to reply, " Truel what can 
avail all our images, and our numberless ceremonies? 
there b but one Supreme Being, the Maker and Pre- 
server of us all !" But their convictions ended with 
their applause. 

There was this unfortunate difference in his mis- 
sion, and that of Eliot, — that Swartz was in ge- 
neral obliged to explain tbe system of ChiiRlisnity, 
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tediously and minutely, in order to. meet the < 
and subtle reasonings, and fitnciful speculation] 
the natives, on whom all impassioned appeals to 
heart were thrown away. The savage of Amei 
after a time, bowed himself, and wept at the foo 
the cross — ^not so the Hindoo ; and the missioi 
alone could tell how such unfeeling bigotry chi 
and dejected his own heart! In one of his joum 
he arrived at a large place, where the heathens c 
brated a feast ; which he thus describes. " I was sti 
with the excessive crowd which I saw before 
I stood at some distance from them, but was i 
surrounded by a number of people, to whom 1 
plained the glorious perfections of God. I told tl 
how they dishonoured Him by all their idolatry^ 
enhanced their own misery. I told them, at 
same time, how they might become partakers of 
benefits of redemption. All seemed pleased, 
knowledging their folly, and the excellency of 
Christian doctrine. Before and after noon, ; 
crowds came near. I spoke till I was quite 
hausted." This was a zesdous but a heartless 8C< 
Svrartz and his Hindoos were but a humbler c 
of the assembly of Paul and the Athenians, 
listened with interest, raised subtle questions, 
went to their homes resolving to hear more. Lab 
80 incessant could not, however, always be in v; 
a few were brought to believe; among the rest, 
a young man of the highest caste, who deliben 
four years whether he should embrace Christiar 
There never was a more graphic picture of a Hind 
mind. He was a man of rank among his peo 
well versed in the endless dogmas of his own ft 
During these four years of research and hesitat 
the heart of this youth was evidently untouci 
while he balanced the two beliefs. 

At last he yielded, and became one of the c 
chists. He is said to have filled this office y 
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eloquence, as well ss success, and was of great use 
to the missionary, who sometimes Bent him forth 
alone to the neighbouring villages. From the con- 
verts, a few more eatechists, to the number of eight 
or nine, were chosen; one of the most sincere and 
faithful of these was Sattianaden, a youth of gceat 
fortitude, that was often severely tried. The first 
letter of Swartz, in 1768, gives a fwthful detail of 
his situation and prospects; it is addressed to 
Goltlief Francke, counsellor at Halle. " I wish an 
additional missionary could be sent out for the be- 
nefit of this country. For what can one effect ? If 
I go out, and remain a single Sunday absent, every 
thing here is necessarily left; but were there two, 
one of us might often visit Tanjore, Mattura, &c. 
I assure you, that I would much prefer being at 
Tranquebar, as it regards myself and the pleasure to 
be enjoyed in the communion of my friends. The 
eatechists require to he daily admonished and stirred 
up, otherwise they fall into indolence and impurity. 
Saruvaien has acknowledged to me, that, when he 
wa« at Nattam, he did scarcely any thing to render 
hinuelf acceptable to the few Christians, or to the 
heathens. Where are row the Christians whom he 
has brought in? The people instantly observe any 
insincerity in the eatechists, and repulse them sternly. 
The wealthy among the Europeans are an alluring 
contagion. What the greater part of them gain fairly, 
they lavish prodigally; and yet they return home 
witli immense riches." 

He ■eems to think that ignorance would be bliss, 
compared to the education of the natives of Tanjore. 
" n>ey are taught to read in heathen books, where alt 
the licentious acts of the deities are delineated; thus 
they think, we cannot be better than our gods, who 
every where practised lying, injustice, and revenge. 
The consequences of this instruction are clearly 
visible ; body and soul are thereby destroyed. The 
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the young Bromins visited. It was as if a body of 
young students had assembled; they sung befere 
him. The sound of their voices ; the coolness of the 
hour, for it was evening; and the loneliness of the 
place, in the middle of a vast plain — made it resem- 
ble a resting of the patriarchs of old. I proposed 
and expounded to them the parable ot the prod%al 
son. Oh, that they would truly arise and'go to mat 
Father!" A few days afterwards he came to TVan- 
quebar, where he remained some days, during which 
time he preached to the different congregatioB»— die 
German, the Tamul, the Portuguese. Hie !•• 
mainder of the time he employed in c o ufe wa ce 
with his brethren, and in visiting various membeis 
of the congregations. He departed from Ais 
place with regret; they attendea him part Of the 
way, and followed him with their blessings. At 
Kuttalam he remained one evening, and visitad dia 
merchants at their booths. They listened to his 
words in deep silence, their legs cnMsed, their beards 
resting on their bosoms, and their soft dippers 
laid aside, in the Moorish fashion. The answer 
which they gave was this : '' It is so written, bvit who 
can live so? Who is able thus to root out his de- 
sires? We have it also on the palm-leaves, but it is 
impossible to keep it." At another place they wars 
preparing foi a great feast, which was held every 
month : here were two hundred pagodas. ** I stood 
still," says SwarU, ** and gazed for some time oa the 
unhappy scene, and testified against their idols. 
One woman wept — ^but she lamented we had nothins 
for the eye — no ornaments such as they often load 
their images with, no brilliant lights or dancu^." A 
more sincere candidate now fell to his care. A Bri- 
tish officer of his acquaintance was brought in ftom 
the camp, mortally wounded. He bulged to be 
carried to the residence of Swartz, and expressed 
great joy in again seeing him. The latter was often 
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by hia bed-side, with words that were earaeatly 
liateaed to ; for the other believed that the world wus 
Seetin^ fast from him. After the lapse of some days, 
be appeared to grow better, and could take the fresh 
ur; would sit in the veranda for hours, gazing on 
tbecamp; and the love of life rushed again to his 
bewt. " He yielded gradually," says the host, " to 
udiflerence ; he listened, indeed, but my words moved 
him bintly. At last, I said to him, I fear you are 
<lecemngyourselfin every respect: the hand of death 
ia OD you. He smiled sadly, and replied. Is it so? 
then they have cruelly Hattered me. Soon after, 
fpeaking was difficult, and, as I prayed beside him, 
M departed." 

Swartz had built a little thatched cottage in Uretur, 
in order to be nearer the assemblies of the natives. 
h Blood apart from any other dwellings; a group of 
iKes shaded it from the sun. Here he would come 
at times, and prepare his simple meal of rice, and 
the water from the stream was his drink. When the 
d%y was declining, he would go forth and mingle 
wiUl the groups of people, for many of their temples 
vere here. At night the pagodas, during the feast, 
were brilliantly illumined with their many thou- 
Mnds of lamps, and the songs and cries of the votaries 
reached his lowly roof ; andhelistenedsadly to them. 
ITie nabob wished to lay out an extensive garden 
«i the spot. To this end he pulled down one or two 
ptgodas that stood near, and the missionary's cot- 
tage shared the same fate. He regretted the loss, 
for it was his only home in the place — il was his 
''lodge in the wilderness." Flowers and fruit-trees, 
and bowers of luxury, soon sprung up, where he hud 
often laid his head, or prayed in secret. And now 
he sought the homes of others at Ureiur, and they 
were not denied ; for he gave no trouble, and asked 
BO boon but the slieltcr of the roof, and some simple 
Rfretbmeot. When be entered the door of the dsl- 
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live, and gave his blessing, and caressed the cbildreB, 
there was something in Uie tones of hb voice and ia 
his smile that was seldom withstood. But he darai 
not share in their repast; the Hindoos would as aoog 
have seen the hyena eating from their dish as tka 
Christian. Drawing their Tittle marie circle od tttf 
floor^they placed Uieir viands, laid on leaves, withhkll 
and each group apart, with great silence aJMl qoiokF 
ness, satisfied their hunger, jealously ejeiag Ae 
guest, lest his foot should draw nigh, and fwllMla lie 
meal. On some occasions, to excite no Oiagoal^'W 
would go forth into the grove, or by the side ef 4M 
tank, and take his repast alone. One day e leHRii 
Pandaram spread a feast for him in the cpen niriil 
was copious and savoury, without any flesh. The 
curries, the perfumed rice, and fruits, weie eB leii 
on large leaves. 

On one occasion, he set out early fbr Taajoit. 
There was a war at this time between two of dbe ne- 
tive princes. During the day, the enemy appRMched 
Urieur, and burned the greater part or it. Swtfti 
looked back, and beheld it in flames, and instantly 
retraced his steps. On visiting it afterwards, Uiienr 
was a scene of ruins. The flame had ravaged all the 
place — where his thatched cottage, as mil as tlM 
nabob*s gardens, had stood; the trees were blaekenedy 
ind the shady places, where the nrince had come to 
rmss the noon, all laid bare. Many of the people 
had fled, and others wandered amidst the rains of 
their homes. It was a more propitious hoar fer the 
missionary than that of their prosperity. The fln 
had caught several of the pagoaas, and the half 
sumnd deities were exposed to view. 

Thus passed away six years; during which he 
<1ctrc<l to many a village and town; at one tiae 
clietMcd with a feeble success, at ftiother met only 
by deception and disappointment He had enteiea 
on the mission with an imperfect klea of its dilBcnU 
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racter had entirely p 
at Traoquelnr was the truning gni«ad of'bii loton 
career ; in (he coiwUnl mtaetj irf iu niiiiiiMniin. he 
gradually imbibed thm tteAhat aod pencnrin^ 
ipirit. The memory alAOofhiiiooiher'sdjinEcliargv, 
in which she had devoted him to God, could nerer 
be effaced by any change or circumslance. It ^rely 
could uot be in vain, or Tor nought, that this was 
pren I At times, when he was uddeued by the hope- 
lennCM of the way, he would call these words again 
to mind ; and then a convictioD would come, that 
their frails would infallibly ^pear. It was as if her 
Ipirit had spoken to her son. A second visit to 
I'anjore was more fortunate. As be passed tbroogh 
the atrects of the city, the people gathered round 
bim in crowds, even to the paJace ^tes. Id the 
eveain^ he was broughttothe king.in frontofwhoie 
chamber, and under the open sky, a table was set, 
and cushions were laid upon the earth ; his chief 
officers and servants stood around. At the royal 
desire, Swartz gave a discourse in Persian. Opposite 
was a chamber, in which were the king's wives, who 
were gazing intently on the interview, though they 
were Uiemsetves invisible, for all the lights in their 
•pwtment were extinguished. Their curiosity was 
great, to hear the message of a new religion, as well 
ttsee the man who brought it. At this period, the 
hce and figure of Swart^ were of no common order. 
Ibe moment was an impressive one ; for the beauty 
U well 08 atillncBs of an Indian night were around, 
while Swartz stood beneatli the open sky, and spoka 
loDg, amidst the hushed attention of the assembly. 

Similar to this were many of bis efforts at Tanjore. 
He was received with esteem and regard in the 
palace, as well as in the dwellings of the chief peo- 
ple: but no walls, of the church so long desired, yet 
I gladden his heart; no congregation was 
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gathered. *' Perhaps the fhiit will i ipear/' he 
said, '* when i am laid at rest." C .. je, when I 
humbly besought the king to give hu heart to Ood, 
he said, My father, it is not so easy as you suppoae. 
No doubt, the protection of the English goTemmaiit 
was like a panoply round all his movements: bat it 
does not appear that the ruling powers, or the higheil 
Bramins, who had sometimes yet greater influence, 
were ever inclined to persecute or oppose liim. There 
is a letter extant from Jeswunt Singh, raiah of Jed^ 
pore, to the Emperor Auningzebe, on tnis subject* 
" Your royal ancestor, Akbar, whose throne is mm in 
heaven, conducted the affairs of this empire, in eqnit| 
and firm security, for the space of fifty-two Tears; pit- 
serving every tribe of men in ease and nappineiii 
whether they were followers of Jesus or of IiaYid, of 
Moses or of Mahomed. If your majesty plMes any 
failh in these books, by distinction called aivine, you 
will there be instructed that Qod is the God of all 
mankind, not of Mahomedans alone. The P«Btui 
and the Mussulman are e(]^ual in his preaence: dis- 
tinctions of colours are of his ordination. Justly has 
the poet said — " Presume not to arraign, or to scruti- 
nize the various works of Power divine." 

It was a relief to Swartz to turn at times finom the 
sad scenes of idolatry, to the beautiful objects of 
nature around him. 

At one ulace he describes a remarkable banyan* 
tree, callea Alimaram. " I went to see it, and meap 
sured, its girth from east to west, and from south to 
north, ana found the diameter to be seventy paOMi 
the shade was very thick and cool. It b held 80 
sacred, that the people repair morn and eve to pray 
beneath its branches." This majestic tree waaaflner 
object of veneration than the hideous deities of wood 
and stone. In the various idolatry of the Israditos 
in the wilderness, it is strange they never deified the 
lone and lovely fountain, and the V id group off 
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palm-trees. There was a little i«le, held yet more 
sacred, called Ramlssuram, and situated at a short 
distance from the main. To this place came every 
year an innumerable multitude of pilgrims, for it 
was dedicated to the worship of Rama : it was a 
domain of sands and rocks only. The worship- 
pers came from the most distant parts of India, 
e*en from the kingdom of Thibet, and ihe 
Himalaya mountains, bearing gladly all the fa~ 
tigues of the burning way, so that they might but 
atiive at the holy isle. On landing, an avenue, 
well-paved, and seven miles in length, conducted 
lo (be great pagoda; this avenue was shaded by 
many trees. The number of priests in constant 
attendance on this temple was very great, for the 
uumst pilgrimage attracted more than a hundred 
tfaatuand people. All ranks of the followers of 
Rama, the rich and the noble, as well as the poorest, 
rame with ofTerings and gifts. The crowds hastening 
to the opposite shore, the number of boats covering 
the wave, the more zealous votaries rushing through 
the surge, for the way was sometimes fordable at 
low water, presented a singular spectacle. Night 
brought a yet more beautiful one ; when the many 
thousands of lamps, in the great pagoda, cast their 
glare on the worshippers, on the sands, and the 
calm sea beneath. The priests of Rama could not say 
that they weie the sole monarchs of the little isle ; 
they shared it with a small body of Catholics, about 
two hundred in number, whose fathers had dwelt 
faeie, a few years only, after the death of Xavicr. 
Their village and chapel stood at a small distance, 
t few hundred yards only from the idol temple, with 
whose priests they had ever lived in amity. Near 
the dwellings was an object of indelible interest, 
ao aged banyan-tree, planted by the hands of the 
celebrated Xavier. For his sake the people loved 
the noble tree, and often chose to hold their worship 
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beneath its branches, rather than withia the walk of 
the chapel y and the sacrament was adminwteied 
within its shade. Few sights could ever appeal more 
affectingly to the heart, than that of these lonely 
Catholics; father, mother, and children, kneelioff 
beneath the shelter of the tree, the only nuMnoriu 
on earth of the man, who lived the life of a Mint, 
and died the death of a martyr. To this place dm 
steps of the missionary wandered more than onoe, 
but without any success; here, as well as in Ceyloo, 
he found the holds of idolatry too strong to be 
shaken. 

Sir Alexander Johnston informed me» that he, 
some years since, visited Ramissuram and its tem|^, 
at the time of the pilgrimage. On the isle is a sand- 
hill, on whose summit is a small building, called a 
Choultry. On entering, he perceived a youth reclined 
on a coarse carpet on the floor, reading attentively. 
His only garment was a tiger's skin wrapped loosely 
round him ; his figure was tall and finely made, hii 
features had been very handsome, but were ¥rasted 
by sorrow and suffering. The visiter saw him more 
than once afterwards, ere he could induce him 
to disclose the reason of this singular seclusion and 
austerity of life, so entirely in contrast to his ap- 
pearance and manners. He was of an ancient and 
illustrious family in the north of India, where he 
had fallen in love with a beautiful young woman 
to whom he might have been united, but hi 
only brother became also passionately fond of he 
It was impossible that both could possess her, as 
the consequence was, a fierce jealousy and hatred 
each other, which, at last, drew on a personal c 
counter, in which he slew his brother. The remo 
and anguish of mind that followed the deed, w 
more than he could bear: he fied from his ho? 
his parents, and his love, and wandered at lai 
the Isle of Ramissuram, as an asylum where 
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one for his guilt. This atonement he was 
luing in aolitude and bitter penances, never 
lith any of the pilgrims beneath, and seldom 
m abode on the hill: reading, meditation, 
'cr, were his Bole occupations, and should 
to be, he said, for the remainder of his life, 
ould never amin return to his home, or seek 
ity of his fellow-nien. The inquiries of his 
whom his crime and hia flight rendered 
, could not discover his retreat, for tlieir 
IS far distant. The little isle, he said, was 
und, and he did not care what he suiTered, 
tiis soul might at last be purged from his 
murder. Among the pilgrims who came 
many Mahometans, not to worship, how- 
thc pagoda, or the christian chapel; the 
■ their reverence are two large tombs thst 
>Brt, very ancient. Tradition says, and it is 
that they are those of Cain and Ahel, 
le votaries of Rama are wildly rejoicing. 
Catholics worshipping beneath the banyan- 
Carier, the Mahometans are seen kneeling 
le very tombs in silent veneration, 
om to the journal of Swartz. 
fbllowing scene with a learned Hindoo, is 
ig:— 

ei 1st. To-day I was early at the river 
ind beheld the many pagodas at Sirengam, 
ought within myself, what is all this ? what 
ail ? A beautiful and shady tree grew near, 
self beneath it ; the river was skirted with 
shrubs as with a border, all looked fresh 
m after the abundant rain, and my heart 
e exhilarated with the view of God's lovely 
I asked the people who came here, to 
>nour the temple was erected; was not their 
poor, dying, and withal very vicious being ? 
aram shewed me sevetal Tamui venes, 
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which he read over to me ; the tubitance of them 
waiy *'Our forefathers taught us to celebrate such and 
such ceremonies, and are dead ; he who can oonlier 
immortality, is the true priest." I said, ** WoaU 
you be immortal?*' It was not often that tfiis 
question was put to these iMgoted men. The glonr 
of the true God, the corruption of our natnie, aiM 
the love by which this is redeemed, were set feiA 
without ceasing ; but men whose ideas of fuUirily 
were so vague and disconsolate, were more likely to 
be attracted by the glowing promise and pietuie of 
its felicity. After a pause, the learned Hhidoo re- 
plied to Swartz' sudden question, ** that he was 
desirous of such an immortality only, by meant of 
which he should be obnoxious to no sickness, pnhiy 
or death; where he could wander farand wide|in the 
full powers of his mind." ' ** First," said the other, 
'' be concerned how you, a poor sinful man, mtLj 
become reconciled tQ God." " I know of no sins, 
replied the Hindoo, ^* and expect a more enhed 
instruction from jou ; that you would tdD flw 
clearly how this life is to be obtained." ** I per- 
ceive," said the former, <*you are full of TUn 
imaginations." 

The Hindoo temples are often erected on the 
summit of mountains and lofty rocks ; which nMS 
adds greatly to the effects of the scenery. Ins 
people love also, like the Israelites of old, to befld 
their sacred places in the <* groves." In general, 
they have little grandeur or beautj^, but some of As 
larger class are exceptions : a high, solid wall en- 
closes a spacious area ; at one end is the gateway, 
above which is raised a large pyramidal tower : Om 
is ascended by steps in the mside, and b dividsd 
into stairs, which become smaller as the tower rises; 
their interior being open, the light and air eeler 
freshlv. The front, siaes, and top of this tower aie 
crowded with sculpture, elaborate but tastdess. In 
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tlie centre of ihe great areu beueatli, stands tlie 
inner temple, open, and supported by numeroirs 
.stooe pillars ; an enclosed sanctuary at the further 
end contains the idol. Round the whole court runs 
a deep veranda, also supported by columns of 
stone, the front rows of which are often shaped by 
ihe sculptor into a I'esemblance of various eacred 
animals. All the other parts of the pagoda, walls, 
basements, entablatures, are covered with imagery 
artd ornamentG of all sizes : Vishnou, the preserver ; 
Si«, the destroyer ; Krishna, the Apollo, with his 
flute; Kamadeva, the Cupid, with his bow of sugar- 
cane strung with flowers or bees; Surya, the sun, 
drawn tn his chariot. Here the worshippers daily 
resort, with their humble ofTerings of rice and plaii- 
tsins ; on high festivals, they crowd with flowers, 
finit, incense, and money, to gaze on groups of 
I riucini^ ^rls. Here are religious mendicants, who 
I sing the wild fictions of their faith, to the sounds of 
< itntnge and discordant instruments, for the Hinduus 
bave DO idea of melody. 

" One of the favourite resorts of the people," says 
■ writer who visited the spot, " is a small town cm a 
sandy shore, whose walls are washed by the tide. 
The great pagoda, 150 feet high, is magnificent, 
and of great antiquity ; in its front is the sacred 
place of ablution, formed by a creek of the sea on a 
lied of fine pebbles: in the water, which is as clear 
as crystal, arc seen numerous sacred fishes sporting 
about (juile tame, being accustomed to the crowds 
of derotees who feed them. Along this sheet of 
wmter are flights of steps down to the margin, on 
which the Bramins pray, make gods of clay or flour 
put«, for those who come to wash away their sins, 
•■d kII little rings and amulets to the crowd. With 
the early mom, always so splendid and refreshing 
ia the East, the devotees come eagerly to the water- 
ade : the female dress is generally composed of one 
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long piece of cloth, the end of which is rolled se- 
veral times round the waist, whence it flows in grace- 
ful folds down to the ankle : the other end is drawn 
tastefully round the bosom; their black hair is 
braided up in a knot behind. They wear rings in 
their noses and ears, and on their fingers and toes, 
with ornaments on their wrists, arms, and legs, of 
gold, silver, or ivory, according to their circom* 
stances. They have bright dark eyes, whose power 
they strive to increase, by painting their eye-laflliet 
jet-black. Their forms are graceful, and round, 
though slightly made, and their erect and somewhat 
theatric step is in character with the scene: the 
complexion varies, from the deepest shade of UadL 
to a soft pale tint." 

Were the other observances of the Hindoo iailh 
of as mild a character as these, it would be less 
accursed and revolting. A contrast to this scene 
is that of the sacred precipice of Juangur, not fiur 
distant, to which pilgrimages were made from all 
parts of India by natives who had lost their caste, 
and who, by leaping from the top of it, in the event 
of escaping with life, regained th^ir station id 
society. There is a temple near it, that formeriy 
supported a great number of Bramins ; beneath is 
a fine plain, watered by a clear and placid stream^ 
that met the unhappy outcast's eye, ere he took tiie 
fatal plunge. The precipice is several hundred feet 
in perpendicular height, and, as there are frightful 
rocks at the bottom, few ever escaped being dasbed 
to pieces, or, what was worse, lingering in misery, 
till the wild beasts, which frequented the jungle in its 
vicinity, made them their prey : few repair to it at 
present, but such as are anxious to part with lifet 

Cruelty and voluptuousness were the godf to 
which India bowed down. Wherever Swartz wan- 
dered, to hamlet or temple, to the sacred lake, 
river, or plain, he said tliat the ground was corsftd^ 
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und the air polluted, by llieir uti'erin^. Like Chria- 
lian paasing through the "dark valley," lie sought 
in vBin io get free Troni the sights and soundtg of 
Bbomination that pursued him, and waited intensely 
till the light of God should break forth on his way. 
It came at last in a full stream : he had said, on 
B previous occasion, that he considered the gaining 
one soul a sufficient reward ; many were now given 
liim as a recompense. At the end of the eighth 
ytW of hiR residence in the town of Tritchinopoly, 
he writes, " that the increase to his congregation 
vat nearly one hundred persons, heathens and 
Romish, though the larger proportion was of the 
latter." His success among the Catholics exposed 
tiim to the bitter enmity of the Jesuibi, so long 
dtablished in the country : they excited the natives 
against him. He complams heavily of this evil influ- 
ence on his way : in a country town where hii misaion 
had met with some success, the Catholic priests 
refused to baptize, marry, or bury any of the con- 
yetta, unless they entered into a covenant to obtain 
dw removal of the missionary and his catcchists. 
Ttiey also assured the Hindoos, that if this new 
faith gained ground, their feasts would cease, and 
their pagodu full to ruin. In consequence, the 
catechists met with very ill treatment the next 
lime they visited the town; they were beaten and 
reviled by the C.ithoiic^ ; and, as any application 
to the magigtrates might have increased the evil, 
Swartz bore the persecution patiently. There was 
no very strong necessity, one would think, of this 
zeal to convert the Catholics, when such multitudes 
of heathens were in " thick darkness and the vilest 
corruption." 

It was also his hard fate sometimes to cause a 
hou*e to be divided against itself. " In May last," 
say* his journal, " a youth was received by baptism 
inlo our church ; he listened to our instructioui in a 
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calm spirit, daily increased in knowledge, and in- 
spired us with hope, also, that the instruction was 
not without fruit in his heart. But his parents were 
ill contented that he should forsake neatheniim. 
His aged father, to whom I urged him to ^ve all 
reverence, came to Tritchinopoly, and chid him 
that he should turn to the christian doctrines ; that, 
in so doing, he must never more see hii relationsp 
brolhers-in-law, or his sisters ; and, abofe all, that 
he must resign a young woman who had been 
affianced to him as nis bride. The son fell at the 
feet of his aged father : he implored him not to 
draw him back again to idolatry. We pointed cot 
to the parent the blessedness of true Christiaiis : 
we entreated him to turn to the living Qod. He 
listened, but again spoke to his son on the tabject 
of the marriage, telling him that all was tettled 
to complete the nuptials the following month. 
The youth had a cruel conflict to maintain : h^ how- 
ever, held fast his integrity, and the fother went 
sorrowful away. The aged mother came, Ukswise, 
from a distance, but soon returned, for die wtii 
there was no standing it: that every day dien 
were twenty coming to her, to converse about Chris- 
tianity; that it was not to be borne. At last the 
girl came, in much distress, would listen to noihing, 
and wept when she was addressed. The tean of 
the betrothed were hard to be resisted : ittber and 
mother had been withstood, but to her ■oriow he 
yielded; became her husband, yet forsook not 
Christianity. A year elapsed after this ; and," says 
the journal, ''he maintained his profession wuh 
courage and joy : but his wife remained a l**^tNy* ; 
she said, * I cannot resolve to profess ChiistiaBity 
yet, the hatred of relations is so great.' " 

A more illustrious disciple was soon after gained : 
the opposition to whose conversion was or a very 
different character. He was a priest of the sect of 
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Itnreo, uaroed AnjuaBaleni, a man of the )ii);li(jM 
CMte, of great abilities and learning. Having be«n 
tangfat from liis infancy the doctrine of a future 
state of existence, be nad long reflected deeply 
upon it, yet without relief. When only fourteen 
years of age. be resolved not only to become a 
|ihest of liuren, but to visit nil tho holy pagodas, 
■nd to wash in theu sacred water, in the hope of 
obtaining salvation. He placed himself under the 
tuition of the moat celebrated priests in the coiiDtry, 
ud pursued his studies for live years with intense 
tpplication. Having heard at Cuddalore the gospel 
of Christ, it not only approved itself to his under- 
standing, but solved all his doubts, and gave rest to 
his heart. He now forsook the 'religion of his au- 
etaton, upon which the college of Pandarams, at 
Tamaburam, in the kingdom of Tanjore, sent him 
tbe following curious letter. 

" The grace of Siwen, the creator, the redeemer, 
tad destroyer, be effectual in the soul of Aruna- 
. miem. It you inquire into the reasons of our writ- 
j tag this letter to you, know then; you were on a 
r Journey to the holy place of Casby ; and, behold, by 
the cunning fraud of that arch-enemy, the devil, 
your great wisdom and understanding nave been so 
ntnd«l, that you were not ashamed to go to Cud- 
dalore, to the Christians, who are no better than the 
Parian, and hear and be instructed in their despi- 
csible religion. Oh, into what amazement were we 
thrown on hearing this 1 The moment we heard it, 
we met in the divine presence of the head of the 
MMied college of Pandarams, and consulted on this 
event. Indeed, we are sunk in an ocean of sorrow. 
Remember, Arunasalem, your change is like a king 
turning Pariar. What have you wanted amongst us ? 
had you not honour and reputation sufBcient? Con- 
■tder, Arunasalem, the noble blood of the Tondamar, 
from whence you sprang. Wemust impute tbii mis- 
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fortune that has befollen you, to a crime that JM 
have committed against God in some fonner geneim- 
tion. The moment you receive this letter, return 
again to this place. May Siwen give you under- 
standing!"* 

To tUs letter, Arunasalem returned a decided and 
spirited reply. ** Your promises of honour and 
nches/' he says, ** touch me not. I have changed 
my religion, but not my caste. I am still a Tondamar. 
I forsook the religion of my fisithers, whose head is 
that haughty spirit, Satan. How holy, how majestic 
is God, as described in the sacred, books of the 
Christians! The deities I have forsaken were foun- 
tains of impurity and evil passions. Can sins be ex- 
piated by tne sacrifice and washing of Lingham ? On 
the soul of Arunasalem is risen an everlasting king- 
dom ; Friends, Pandarams, noble descendants of Ton- 
damar, come and inherit it with me." 

A few more years passed away, during which the 
residence of Swartz was in the same town. He never 
ceased to make excursions far and near into the 
surrounding country, as well as sometimes to Tan- 
jore, on which the desire of his heart had aft long 
been fixed. His prospects had continued to improve; 
his journal and few letters, for small was his corre- 
spondence even with the society who employed him, 
were more confident in their tone. He now repre- 
sents, '< there are many, I may well say thousands, 
that listen to the word with joy, approve k mudi, 
and would gladly place themselves under instrue- 
tion, were not the cross connected with it. These 
people are to be won only with great care and cau- 
tion. By addressing them in kindness and meeknesSi 
we graft on our words a representation of Christianity 
in its loveliness; then they usually listen with atten- 

* The TamulUm bdiere In tnuumigntioB In mm s«Mrattoa% 
either into the finunei of men or of beaiU. The beMitlftil tale of the Wm^ 
derinn of Indur,in the fbrmof the eegle, the Uon, or the dofekteftmdiS 
on thb heUef. 
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tioD and reflection. Several families of tlie iiigher 
caste have now become Christiana." 

There was a circumstaace at this time, that atoned 
(or the toils of years. A village at some diBtance 
called Ratchaumalev, consisted of sixty houses, on 
ft hill, nith a pagoda in the middle. He had often 
turned aside to this place, and now he loved to go 
Acre, for the people had forsaken their idols. It 
WB> the firat hamlet that offered such- fruit to his 
prayers. The pagoda was useless, the voice of the 
Bramio was hushed : no more impure dances or 
cruel sacrifices; the knowledge of Christ had en- 
tered every dwelling, and was the joy of every heart. 
How richly was Swailz now comforted! With what 
nqiusite emotion did he draw nigh the village on the 
hill, and cross the thresholds, where no chillness or 
(obtlety now wore out his heart? 

With the Moors, he had little success : he said that 
the Mahometans' haughtiness and wrath were great. 
On the walls of his church in the town he had these 
words inscribed, in the Persian language, in gold 
letters, " No one cometh to the Father, but by nie," 
but they could not brook it. " On the whole," he 
observes in his journals, " God hath given me to wit- 
ness much that was Joyful, to the strengthening of 
my- faith, and the comfort of my heart, in the midst 
of all the sorrows that I daily witness." 

His dwelling at Tritchinopoly was now an in- 
tereating spot. It was a deeply impressive thing, to 
■ee ft aolitarv man, whose only weapons were his 
piety and z«al, struggling to shed hope and mercy in 
an empire of so great extent; trying, to use his 
own words, " if he might be so happy as to bring 
tome of these wanderers into the way of truth." He 
daily assembled all the catechists, who were not on 
stations too far distant, and instructed them how to 
explain the doctrines of their religion. He strove, if 
it were possible, to infuse his own spirit into the 
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minds of these men. In the morning, their joined 
with him in prayer, and in meditating on the aeiip- 
tures; were directed where to go that dar: and n 
the erening each gave an account of hit labonn, and 
the day closed as it began. Daring the day aho, 
many of the natives, of various ranks, came to irisit 
and converse with him ; and officers of the garriwm, 
who personally liked the man, independent ef bis 
cause. I am enabled here to add some reminisoeneet 
of his residence at this time at Tritchtnopoly, derived 
from one who knew him well. Among the howei of 
the Europeans, at which he was ever a welcome 
guest, was that of (Seneral Home, whose ladjr jet 
survives, more than eighty years of age, with the 
powers of her mind still fresh and vigorous. She was 
then young and beautiful, and had not long arrived in 
India, where she resided many years : to her taUe 
Swartz came often ; " and no time,** as she obaenred, 
'^ can efface the remembrance of that lemaikaUe 
man : more than half a century is since gone over 
my head ; yet his features, his sweetness ^ temper, 
and kind and courteous manners, are stiU belbre om; 
his information was great and various, and, whether 
he spoke of religion or of the world, it was delightful 
to listen to him." His duties as chapkin of the 
Enfl^Iish garrison occupied much of his tine. He 
had formed a society among the soldiers, in whose 
welfare, as appears from many passages in hie letten, 
he took a warm interest. Besides the regular and 
public service in the church, this band of aoldieii 
met every week in his own dwelling. ** There ia a 
manliness in their whole deportment,** he writes; ** it 
is efident that religion is a blessing to then, and 
produces a settled peace and firm courage in their 
heart." 

There was a companion who oflten shared in his 
toils, though as yet too young to be of much as* 
sistancc, Caspar Kolhoif, a youth of momise and 
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lalenl. From the age of eiglit vear* he had dwelt 
wrth SviBLttz, till he grew up in the same spirit. A 
few years after, he was ordained, at IVanqucbar, to 
be an assistant minister to the latter, by whom lie 
wa» beloved as if he hnd been hia own son. In tlie 
year 1777, he was joined in the mission liy the Rev. 
C. Pohlfc. sent from Tranf^uebar to his aid, and 
stationed at Cuddalorc. The fallowing year came 
the ablest of his auxiliaries, William Gericke, who 
resided at first at Madras. He had now been 
twelve years in the Carnatic. There was here 
and there a fine instance of fidelity to God. 
Hindoo of rank, well stricken in years, had come 
from the north, where he had once been a consider- 
able person, but through the war, and other changes, 
lost all his property and consequence ; his friends 
dfiterted hfm, with his fortunes. Now compelled to 
leave the dwellini; and the lands of his fathers, he 
journeyed forth Irlce an exile to seek rest, with his 
wife, oho stricken in years. They travelled long', 
till they came to Swartz, and listened earnestly to 
his instructions ; at last, they clearly understood 
them, and then entreated to be baptized. Very 
many years they were raithfitl to the religion they 
had embraced ; the husband was at last seized with 
an illaess, he was bow a hundred years old, and his 
faithful wife was not much less. The day before 
his death, he earnestly desired to see Swartz; he 
came, and prayed willi, and blessed him, and thu.s 
deacribes it>-^'He was an ancient father, of a hun- 
dred years of age; his wife wept over him; her white 
kair was an ornament to her; Just before he expired 
be said to me, ' Mow, priest, 1 go to the kingdom 
of blessedness ; be diligent, that my wife, who is 
ninety years of age, may follow me ; we have en- 
dured much together, do not let us be parted in 
eternity.' " 

Of late, his visits to tlic city of Tanjore had been 
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of longer continuance, even for monthi at a time. 
Oden in the society of Tulia Maha, the king, an 
intimacy had sprung 'Up, that had ripened into 
friendship, to which the influence of his miniitevB 
and Bramins, hitherto so adverse to the missionary, 
was at last obliged to yield. The prince gave hn 
consent to the erection of a church in his cai»tal; 
With a delighted heart, Swartz addressed a letter to 
the ^vemor and council at Madras, and instantly 
obtained their sanction and contributions to the 
design. The first stone of this edifice wai laid by 
General Munro. The funds failing, the former 
addressed the honourable board at Madras for ftir- 
ther aid ; he was desired, in reply, to come there 
with all possible speed : the object of this summont 
will be best explained in his own words. 

** At my arrival, Governor Rumbold told me that 
my reauest should be granted ; the other gentlemen 
assured me of the same. Then I was acqaainted 
with the purpose for which I was called betbre the 
Presidency ; they told me, that they wished to pre- 
serve peace with Hyder Ali, who was preparing for 
an invasion, and requested me to take a journey 
to Seringapatam, in a private manner, to undeceive 
him, by a lair declaration of their pacific sentimenta, 
pHrticularly as I, from my knowledge of the Moorish 
iang^ia^, could converse with him without the help 
of an mterpreter. The novelty of the proposal 
surprised me at first ; I begged some time to con- 
sider it. At last, I accepted of die offer, be» 
cause, by doing so, I hoped to prevent evil, tnd to 
promote the welfare of the country." He returned 
to Tanjore, and while preparing for his jovmeTy 
continued to urge rapidly the erection of the church; 
its dimensions were tne same as that at Tritchinopoly, 
ninety feet long by fifty wide. The latter had been, 
for some time, unable to contain more than the 
garrison and the European residents, so that he was 
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obliged to look out for a more convenient spot Ibr 
biii Malabar congre^tion. He procured a gift from 
the rajab of a spot on a rising ground about a mile 
from tbe town, and, with the aid of his friends, raised 
a place of worslup there for his native converts ; 
these all quitted Trichinopoly, and built their dwell- 
iitga round tlie chapel on tlie hill, so that the place 
had quite a pastoral appearance : the situation was 
healthy, and it was remote from noise. " Blessed 
be God," eKclaimed Swartz, "may they all practise 
the truth, which is now preached in the midst of 
their habitations." His early friend, Colonel Wood, 
who had first aided his designs, and opened his 
house to him at Trichtnopoly, was now no more ; by 
his skill and bravery, he had given the first defeat to 
Hyder Ali a few years before : in his last illness, he 
remembered the many conversations, as well as the 
example, of Swaitz, and appointed him executor 
and guardian to his only son. The following is one 
of his letters to the latter. 

" 1 have received your kind letter, and rejoice 
that the son of my friend, who is now in a brighter 
world, goes on learning such things as will make 
him useful in society. You learn the classics, French, 
drawing, &c, ; 1 entreat you to be dUigent, and to 
spend your time in the best manner. I remember, 
that when 1 learnt vocal music in my younger days, 
at Custrin , I did not think that I should use it much ; 
and behold, now, every morning and evening, when 
the Malabar children come to prayer, I teach them 
to aiog in praise of their Redeemer. Every week 
they leftm one hymn, for they are slow. Now I am. 
wen pleased that I was instructed in vocal music — 
all things may become useful to ourselves and others. 
But then, my dear friend, our intention, our desires, 
must be well managed ; or, in other words, our 
hearts must be truly minded. As you have spent 
many months and years in learning useful things, 
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let your heart be now. given over to yoor God, 
otherwise your learning will prove lets beneficial : it 
may even be abused to your detriments Examineyowr 
bearty and whatever you find in it that is not agiee- 
able to the ditine will, (and you will find modi of 
that sort,) acknowledge it, mourn over it in the sighS 
of Heaven ; there is nothing so sweet as to sonov ai 
the footstool of mercy : rest not till yon find rest to 
your soul ; after that, pray that you may not loss 
what you have gained, but that you may grow daily 
in faith, love, and hope: above all, try to get 
strength, divine strength, to overoMne tliat siml 
timidity, whereby many people are ashamed to 
confess and practise what they approve in tbair 
hearts. Our time is but short. £temityl %wlUp 
beautiful eternity, is at hand : let us not then trifle 
away our time ; you cannot yet know, as yOQ will 
know, the subtle danger that lurks to the soid, m 
the thoughts, and speeches, and conversatioB, of 
those that do not serve or desire God. Yoor lapk 
and condition in the world, forbid you to fty bom 
company, .that is, perhaps, dangerouS'} but bewaio 
how you enter into their spirit. Can they reoom- 
pense you for the desertion of God, and the loss of 
an immortal hope ? You have, my dear firiend, the 
inexpressible Messing of a pious mother. I hope 
you will take all possible care to rejoice her heart ; 
that heart is bound up in her son. 

<< Your affectionate fnend, 

« C. F. SWAftTS.** 

In the month of August following, he set out on 
his journey to the capital of Mysore. It was a bold 
step, for Hyder was a man of cruelty, and a biesikcr 
of all bonds and treaties. In one village, he had to 
wait manv days, to receive the chieftun*s deckivo 
answer; it was favourable, and he again set oat 
Soon after, they had to pass a wood and a mooatain, 
much infested with wild animals ; often at n^tf 
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vrben composing himnelf to sleep in liis tent, iie wiis 
disturbed by the bUHII moiitnl'ul cry ol'ilieJackaU, 
or the roar of the tiger i he waa now among t!ia 
puses of the Ghauts ; narrow and deeply wooded 
plena ; tracts covered with thick jungle grass, so 
high as to }iide the precipices close at liand, ss well 
as the wild beasts who there made their lair ; the 
voice of waters was heard among the woody heights 
arouud, and the travellers longed (o drink of the 
ttnua, but often feared to meet there some beast of 
p»cy. Numbers of the poor native passengers perish 
ttwy year from the ferocity of the tigers ; but 
the ble of Seetoo, the most celebrated Pindaree 
cWflaini was singular : lie had escaped from the 
ferticu of Asseeghur, where he was invested, and, 
without followers, without friends, directed his flight 
northward. A few days afterwards, his horse waa 
found wandering without a rider, and, on the border 
of the jungle, near some by-road, the corpse of 
Seetoo, evidently killed and preyed upon by a tiger. 
His arms, so often bathed in the blood of others, 
had lain useless by his side, and were stained with 
his own. A few jewels and money, provided for his 
fltgfat, were in his scrip — they would not bribe the 
savage lord of these wilds from his loved meal. 
Papen and passporu, framed and prepared with art, 
to ensure saie-conduet through populous and peace- 
able districts, v/CTc also found on his person. It 
waa thong^ that he bad fallen beneath the sudden 
bound of the animal, ere he had time to draw his 



On the 14th, the party arrived at a small town, 
after a long and weary day's journev, at the foot of 
the mountains. The following mommg the summits 
were covered with thick mists, " so that we often 
thought we saw villages and pagodas above us ; all 
the hilU were covered with wood ; the inhabitants 
ny that many men retide on the highest summits. 
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and seldom descend from their retreats, for that they 
cannot endure, without uneasiness, the atmosphere 
of the Tale." There was a fort in this neighbourhood, 
built on a high rock ; it had been captured, a few 
years before, by his friend Colonel wood. Thete 
forts were generally built on insulated rocks, thai 
rise several hundred feet above the level of the 
plain ; the sides and summits, sometimes formed of 
a lonely mass of granite, are covered with de« 
fences; walls within walls, look menacingly down 
on the assailant; vaulted halls hewn out of the rock, 
and illumined only by torches, serve for places of 
arms. 

On the 17th, they arrived at Guzulhutty; where 
he says, *^ the heat was intense, and the formidable 
mountains were still before us. On the following 
morning, about four o'clock, we set forth, not with- 
out fear, and prayer to God for his protection; a 
multitude of men accompanied us. Many carried a 
piece of wood, which they kindled, not only to ren- 
ner the path more discernible, but chiefly to deter 
the tigers. It was very solemn, as we entered the 
passes, the light of the torches being cast on the 
trees and rocks; if one looks down into the abyss, 
the head becomes quite giddy, for the daylight was so 
dim, that we saw only a frightful void. The path is 
frequently so narrow, that if you begin to slip, it is 
all over with you. When we had ascended about 
half-way up the hill, the sun arose ; then we beheld 
the numerous heights and depths with astonishment 
and admiration of God. The eye is unable to satiate 
itself with gazing, so that the dread of tigers is for- 
gotten. As we had people around us, we directed 
them to the majesty of God." About nine o'clock, 
they had surmounted the hill, and its seven lof^y 
ridges, when a thunder storm came on. These 
storms in the passes of the Ghauts are terrible ; the 
winds tearing up the forest trees by the roots, and 
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Uie rains lilIiDg in a few moments the dry beds of tor-* 
rents. Happy is the traveller wlio finds a cave iu 
the rock, to shelter. 

Ou his arrival in Scringapatam, a tent was pitched 
oa the glacis of the fort, for hia residence. Thiaga 
von a biBtile appearance; a lai^e body of troops wu 
encamped without the walls, who only waited the 
ivnal to maich. in the tone, as well as looks, 
or the courtiers and people, as far as they dared 
tnut their expression, it was evident that war was at 
hand. On the eastern extremity of the island, on 
vhich the city stood, were the prince's palace and 
^rdens. The latter were laid out in shady walks, 
and enriched with the vegetable treasures of the Kast; 
tke river Caureri flowed beside them. " Hyder*! 
palace is," be says, " according to the mode of 
buHding here, beautiful; all of hewn stone. The 
kin^, now old, still lives in it. Hyder allows bin 
annually a moderate sum of money ; he is a state pri> 
soner: the former often visits him, and stands before 
him aa a servant— so shockingly can men dissemble. 
I came one day into the hall, and saw a number of 
ntera Bttting round. Their attire indicated that they 
were manag^ers over certain districts; in their coun- 
tMancea could be discerned an anxious dread; they 
■ppeared to me like people condemned to die: few 
■re able to render their accounts to Hyder's satis- 
faction; few are so daring as to deceive him. Ha 
dictates a letter (o one, tlien calls another to read it 
over to him. If he discovers that the writer has 
raeotioned something dictated by his own fancy, it 
casta him his life." He was visited in his tent by 
officers and judges of the court, as well as Bramins, 
cqriot» to know what his doctrine, thus brought, 
Isr the first time, to the capital of Mysore, might 
be. At last he had an audience of the prince, 
■ho requested him to sit by his side. The floor wa( 
■pread with beautiful carpets. "Hmk was as great a 
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contrast in the outward appearance, ae in the spiri 
of the two men : — that of Swartz, the very emUe 
of primeval simplicity; the fair complexion, the ea 
pressive light blue eye, the thin and calm lip, tl 
flowing white hair : the sanguinary and aocompliahf 
despot was portrayed in every feature of Hyde 
with the subtlety of the " father of lies." 

He listened attentively to the words of the fonnc 
and then upbraided the Europeans with the breic 
of their engagements, but professed that he wi 
desirous to live in peace with them. He then gai 
audience to others, on the affairs of his empire. H 
rapidity in transacting business greatly surprised h 
guest. The latter was now invited to reside in tl 
palace, a home where mercy was never known — b 
the cry of blood went up to heaven day and nigh 
'^ Here," says Swartz, " the nearest friends do m 
trust themselves to open their hearts. Within tl 
palace, Hyder*s ancient friend, Kundee Row, is coi 
fined in an iron cage, and fed with bread and milli 
by which means the former kept his vow, that I 
would treat him like a paroquet. Dreadful punisl 
ments take place daily. I am hardly sure whethi 
I ought to describe how one of his official servants wi 
punished. His shrieks were awful." He often coi 
versed with Hyder in a splendid hall, that was co 
during the heat of day. The hall was supported by 
double row of lofty pillars of marble, whose capits 
were cut into the form of the palm and cocoa keve 
a fli^t of steps led to a light gallery, that ran aloi 
the walls. " I frequently sat with him," he says ; 
his journal, *' in this hall, which opened into a gaidei 
The trees were grafted, and bore two kinds of frvi 
He had beautiful cypress-trees, fountains," &c« 

There could be few things in common between d 
two : and Swartz did not spare, at timest to tell tl 
tyrant of a gospel of mercy and love ; and he listens 
but they were strange sounds to his ear. One evei 
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ing liii ciiriutity wait romcid, iind lie Ueiiireti lii> ^laesl 
to«[K:uk in Pcninii bctbru him, m he had dvnv [o 
hi> people. SwarU complied: offictra, ministerB, and 
(ithet*, tUiud around. Never whr there a more hushed 
f)f awe-itruck auditory : but the hope und the terror 
were nut of Ood, but of Hyder, whove every glaace, 
and varyinj^ exprossion of the bterti ruittures, wux 
ivatched *ith doop anxiety. " It was in vain," 
obMMveB the former, " Hyder ii quilo unconcerned 
about religion; he has nons himgelf. and leavea 
enry one to hi* own choice." He spent throo monthti 
in the city of E^crin^npntixm, occupied in the c&uae 
of hi* miiiiun, when not engaged with the prince. 

Amon^ the niimuroui Europeans in the aervloe of 
the latter, he found several wltom he had known at 
Tritchinopoly, who loved to attend liis church there, 
but had now thrown off all remembrance of religion, 
and sunk into groM licentiouineaa. He visited them 
in thoir home», Germans. French, and English ; tip- 
pealed to iheii better feelings in piiat ilayg. Many lit* 
ihcm were men of desperate fortunes, tempted hy the 
high pay of their employer. Often, in the evcninjj^, 
when the air came fresh A'Oin the river, and the moun- 
tain* on the eastern shore, lie repaired to the glacis 
of the fort, and there preached to a various audience, 
twth of high and low, of whom few became converts. 
Hud he chosen to soil his hand with bribes, oppor- 
tunitioa were not wanting. Many a courtier, as well 
■* jt|dg<r, would have gladly purchased hii influence 
ma nyder; and even the latter, who never spared 
■ooey m his unprincipled career, would have poured 
Iw rupee* at the feet of his guest, to promote hia 
designs on the government of Madras. Thitt tlie 
darkest natures arc not without a solitary virtue, was 
tfiiwed one day, when Swartz, who was in the 
iplemlid hall of the palace, observed a crowd of 
•eU-drewed children, busied in the garden. On 
J inquiring who they were, he was told they were 
I k2 
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orphuM, for whom no one else would provide; i 
Hyder wbb resolved that the fiitherless uxmld nel 
deserted in his dominions. The sight brought b 
to his mind the dear remembrance of bis first dei 
edness to God, at Hal16 ; when, quite a youth, 
was a|>pointed to teach and pray in the orphaii>4io 
of Fnmcke. With the deepest emotion and gr 
tttde, he saw how great- was the mercy with wfaicl: 
had been yisited. In that orphan-honse first spn 
op the desire to go to the East, and the first Ni 
tngs of heaven were made known to his soul. I 
he been a vain or proud man, it was a triumph 
retrospect At that period he was an unknown i 
dent, teaching the few desolate orphans of Ha 
uncertain what course to pursue in life: now 
was an honoured guest in the home of Hyder, 
trusted envoy of the English government; i 
prince, as well as peasant, hailed his oominrv i 
drank in the words that fell from his lips. Did 
the image of his mother, whose last appeal vras t 
gloriously fulfilled, rush to his thoughts at this i 
ment? or that of the lady of Custrin, whose we 
were so inexpressibly availing? He was soi 
pressed with the scene, that, on his return to Tank 
he prevailed on the rajah to erect a dwelling, ab 
two miles from the city, for the reception of wphs 
which he ever after carefiiUy attended. The ti 
came for his departure. The prince, as At last t 
timony of his regard, sent this message to all 
officers, between the capital and Ttojore^— *' To ii 
mit the Father Swartz to pass unmolested^ and sk 
him respect and kindness, for he is a holy man, i 
means no harm to my government*** 

But simple inteerity, however sternly tried, co 
not be the sole tide to the confidence and lesped 
the ruling powers. Swartz possessed a stnwf i 
acute judgment, that could enter with as on 
facility into the policies of the Indian courts, as i 
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th« di^otei of the Dramina. Too much praiie can- 
aot be given to hix cooduct at Seringapataui. Hi* 
Inait and iiincere benriti); stonccinducea Hyder to lay 
Hide the Teil of dissimulation, which he would pro- 
bably hkve preserved with k more wary neu;otJator : 
(be perauaiive, yet manly end decided loue m whicli 
il« ealarged on the bleeain^ of peace, and held out 
th« olive branch, did not fuil lo produce iu effect. 
H<« npulntion hod previously reached Hyder, who 
had Kn^utly desired to »ee him ; (ot he wiu a iinall 
tietiever in any virtue or Banctity in mm. Yet it is 
true, that Swartz's prevbne esperiencc of niaukind 
could aAbrd hiai littie aid in an encounter willi iuch 
kchnncter ai Hyder All. The rajnhs of the Car- 
natk, u well at the chief men, with whom ho had 
hitherto held iutewourte, were timid and yielding, 
awed by the Earofiean power: " tliey are so full 
of diattmulBtion," he writes in bii journal, " lO 
attached [o lyiu);, that it was lo[>)i; before 1 could 
judge riijhLly of them." But tlie usurper of Mysore 
was a bold and reraorscleis man, of boundlcRs 
ambition, and a powerful, though illiterate mind. 
Sw«rtz wicceedcd in conciliating him ; aiul at no time, 
vtiilc in hi« palace, did he forget the dignity of a 
British envoy, or the mceltocis that became the 
herald of the faith of Christ. He returned to the 
pcene of his mission at Tanjore, like the exile to his 
native land. He thus describes the conclusion of 
tlie Mit«rprise i " When 1 took my leave of Hyder 
All, he presented mc witli a bag; of rupees, for tbti 
tttfiense of my journey; but, having been furnished 
with supplies by the Honourable Board at Miidran, 
I deliverud the bag to them. As they urged mc to 



take it, 1 denired their 



pcrinisaion to upi>o 



■on, as the first fund for en English charity -Rchool 
U l^iore. Being told that the governor, Mir T. 
Rmnbnld, intended to procure me a present from iha 
fili*rd,l begged leave tudecline accepting Bny,d(!(;lur- 
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ing, that if my journey had been any way beneficial 
to the public, 1 rejoiced at it." The rajah of Taa- 
jore was glad to see him again : he says, that he 
found him much changed ; from a robust man, he 
was now pale and thin. Of late he had become 
strongly attached to the missionary. He drew near 
one day and smiled, when the latter was addreninr 
to a group of children the beautiful hymn, '* To Gm 
I bring my youthful heart/' and then he spoke with 
some emotion. 

He found that his societies of conTerts werSt in 
general, faithful to their profession. " Our inten- 
tion is not to boast," he writes, '* but thb I may 
safely say, that many of those people who haTC been 
instructed, have len this world with comfort, and 
with a well-grounded hope of everlasting life. That 
some of those, who have been instructed and bap- 
tized, have abused these advantages, is certain. Bat 
all sincere servants of God, nay, even the apottles, 
have experienced this grief." 

Not a year, or a month, now passed, in which aooie 
new candidates were not added to his flock; many 
of whom were of the higher castes. At Cnddalore, 
the cause was maintained by the labours of the Rev. 
C. Pohle; at Negapatam, by the able and excellent 
Gericke; at Tanjore, the youthful KholoffwasefV 
at his side. Oftentimes he went to Tritchinopoly, 
so long his dwelling place, to look after the wdfere 
of the people, as well as the Malabar congregalioB 
who dwelt on the hill, about a mile distant, aroond 
the rural church that he had built for them. OerieU 
was a man of cmment piety and virtue: of oohh-^ 
derable wealth also, which enabled him to belnend 
the poor and distressed wherever he came. Hn 
sums he expended on the mission were g^at. He 
speaks of its property under his charge at Nen- 
patam, as consistnig of many houses and g^undi, 
and arable lands, sacramental plate, and money. lit 
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quitted ease and luxury in Germany, and the society 
uf literary men that he greatly loved — to devote 
himseir to this career. He encouraged, by his purse 
as well as talents, the culture of the sciences; and 
paid a salary to a skilful Bramiti, for the benefit of 
Indian literature. During twenty years the devoted 
admirer and imitator of Swartz, it was a joyous 
moment, when in the course of their pilgrimaeea the 
friends met, and talked over their hopes and toils ; 
for Gericke was an excellent companion, and a close 
observer of men and manners. 

The favourite country scene of Swartz was still 
the village of Ratchaumaley ; it continued faithful. 
The lonely pagoda was still there, that told of 
.his success better than a pillar of marble: the 
forsaken Bramin, instead of being the lord of the 
people's faith, now sat on the steps of his neg- 
lected shrine, begging money, not for his idol, but 
for his own wants. There, when the evening hymn 
was raised by the missionary, and the people gathered 
eagerly round, and sang the praises of Christ instead 
of Vishnu— it was a moment, such as life seldom 
ofTers to the soul. To pass thus from the palace of 
Hyder to the Hindoo cottage — from the restless 
home of ambition and cruelty, to the lowly hearths, 
which the peace and hope of God shadowed with 
their wings — was a lesson to the spirit of Swartz, 
f more indelible than many volumes of wisdom. 
; Such was the change which many years had 
: vidught in his situation. Had he, in the long strug- 
I gle with the powers of paganism, compared the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, with his own lonely and 
feeble resources, he would have failed utterly. But 
he never lost his noble reliance on Him " with 
whom nothing is impossible," whose love filled 
his heart, calmed every sorrow, and nerved every 
hope afresh. " My way is covered with thorns," be 
wniei, " no cloud rains upon it; yet, it is made 
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deir to aAe/' To hia minion was ghrea iSki vliob 
force and visout of the mind, as iml •■ Are iNm 
flections of the hearts— anshisffed by thtf kivtt of 
iroman, or any dear domestic tie. No matt em 
•uoceeded greatly in a career, in ^MA he iH 
aot feel a delight^ even to enUmnami if 'drii 
enthusiasm abates, *^ his strength ii w i t h ad L * 
With Swartz it neyer abated, even Id the hAliittiif 
energy of life. 

On this scene a storm was aboat to bwit aiUMily 
The mission to Seringapatam was rendered ftnMsi 
Swartz cotnplained of H elation. ** Ike Mhob 
of Madras, and others," ne wrote, <* found m—na.to 
frustrate all hopes of peace/' War broke mak : Att 
first warning to the supine government tif MadM^ 
that an enemy was drawing near, were the bhdt 
columns of smoke that was seen in the hociiofey torn 
the mount of St. Thomas, a few miles fron thed^ 
At the head of an army of a hundred tbonaaad •!■■> 
a third part of which were cavalry, Hvder pe«nd 
into the Camatic. The villages were biunady tht 
fields wasted, and all the crops perished* Hm 1mA m 
corps of 5000 pioneers, who levelled the woods 
jungles as they marched along; and a comnii 
admirably managed, under the direction of m 
Crowds of people from every part of the itrndn 
flocked into the towns for relief. Taniore andTViiGM 
nopoly were filled with multitudes, whom ftmiaftaeen 
began to stare in the face, Thoee who ramahed 
without, were not better off; they fled to the tSk 
and mountains for protection, or to the ahehariif lie 
woods; and from thence they looked back oq 
burning homes, where many of the aged wei«' 
In some places, the flames canght the woods- 
thick jungle grass wfaere the pe^ehad fled : 
the beasts of prey became victims to the 
tion, that defied every efibrt to escape. 

During the yean 1781, 2, and 3, the distress «id 
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mbeT; were »ery great. All former wars seemed, 
to tlie inhabitants, trifling in comparison: in Tan- 
jore, the fmmine was dreadful. The number of the 
dead, that Uy in tJte Etieets, threatened lo add pes- 
tileace also ; for those who expired there, as well as 
in the houses, had none to bury them. They were 
daily collected in caits, and carried to large trenches 
Bude without the town. It was said that men fled 
from the face of their dearest friends, for they saw 
aomething fatal and menacing in their eyes: that on 
some occasions parents deserted those they loved. 
"Here and there might be seen," says the detail, 
" groups of the wretched, devouring bones, shells, 
kaves of trees, and grass: the sick and w«ary sunk 
down Cfom absolute weakness, lay under the rays of 
a burning sun, and died : there was a mother, more 
cruel than the g^ave, who abandoned her little ones 
in the streets, and left them to perish, without ever 
inquiring; after them." 

At night, the ravenous animals thronged round 
the neglected dead, and some, in whom life feebly 
lingered, were made a miserable prey. Every dis- 
tinction of caste was lost : the Bramina mingled with 
tfae Pariars, and spoke kindly to them: Christians. 
Itoors, and heathens, forgot all their enmity, in their 
uquisite misery. Many begged to be taken as slaves, 
far a little food. Parents of tiie highest classes offered 
to sell their children for a mere trifle, but no one 
would purchase them : it was giving life for life. The 
garrison of the city partook, though in a less degree, 
of the miseries of the people: but their provision 
also was at least nearly consumed, and a powerful 
enemy was without the walls. Swartz'a own detail, 
which he was obliged to draw up, " not," as he says, 
" in vain and sinful boasting, but as a necessary self- 
defence," is the best description of what followed. 

" There was grain enou^ yet left in the counUy, 
but we had no bullocks to brmg it into the fort, for 
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all confidence was lost; the inhabitants of the 
country, in consequence of former oppressions, drove 
away their cattle, and refused to assist the town. 
The rajah ordered, nay, entreated them, by his 
managers, to come and help us, but all was in ymuu 
At last the rajah said to one of our principal gett* 
tlemen — ** We all, you and I, have lost our credit; 
let us try whedier the inhabitants will trust Mr. 
Swartz." Accordingly, he sent me a blank p^per, 
•empowering me to make a proper agreement widi 
the people. Here was no time for hesitation. The 
Sepoys fell down as dead, being emaciated with 
hunger; our streets were lined with corpses ewj 
morning; our condition was deplorable. I santt 
therefore, letters round about, promising to pay any 
one with my own hands. In one or tvro days I get 
above a thousand bullocks, and eighty tN^wtaiid 
kalams of grain. The people made all possible haste, 
for they did this at the risk of tlieir lives. By this 
means the town was saved. When all was over, I 
paid the people, (even with some money which bs^ 
longed to others,) and sent them home. 

The following year, they fell, a second time, iato 
the same unhappy condition. This was chiefly 99h 
ing to the defeat and capture of Col. Braithwaite ud 
his whole detachment. This officer was stationed ct 
the banks of the Coleroon, for the purpose of pro* 
tecting Tanjore : he received, with incredulity, the 
timely warning of a native, and was surprised bj 
Tippoo Saib with a large force, and a European ooi|fl 
under Lally. For twenty-six hours, this little Ibrim 
band maintained a conflict that had no paass: 
when night came down, the cannon of Hyder*s sori^ 
and the charges of his cavalry, continued lotUh 
their ranks, that were drawn closer e^ ^^ hour, 
numbers had now ftillen ; for their niea 
twenty to one : when day broke, the reai were 
out with wounds and fatigue, and Lally adviBOsil 
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M tbe head of his Europeans with fixed bayonets, 
■upported by a lai^ body of intkntry, and covered 
by cavalry. At this tremendous appearance, the 
courage of the Sepoys failed, and the batlJe was 
loM. This misfortune once more reduced Tanjore 
to ifae last distress. Id the words of Swartz, " The 
iamine was so great, and of such long continuance, 
that those have been aifected by it who seemed to 
be beyond its reach. A vigorous and strong man h 
hwdly to be met with. In outward appearance, 
men are like walking skeletons. Famine, like 
feath, is gone up into the palaces, and entered into 
their pleasant chambers. I was again desired to 
try my former expedient to procure supplies, and 
Mcceeded. The people knew that they might de- 
fend on my word ; but now the danger was greater, 
u the enemy was very near. I sent out instantly, 
to proper places, to urge the people to come imme- 
diately, for our affliction was great. Accordingly 
they wept, and went, and brought to the perishing, 
grain and cattle." 

' la it not justly observed, that simplicity is often 
the Hiblhiie? the picture of the timid Hindoo, over- 
come with excess of fear, yet yielding to the in- 
Aaence of one venerated man. The words b&ve 
«ea B scriptural beauty, " they wept, and went, 
■nd brODght to the perishing — grain and cattle." 

A prince and his people are thus dependent on 
ihe missionary for preservation ; they apply to him 
■lone in this extremity ; they had not done thus, 
but in the full belief of his power. And what was 
that power ? it was not genius or eloquence, or any 
Gommanding force of mind, by which he could bend 
Ibe wills of others to his own. Swartz possessed 
lone of these gifts, it was the influence of his 
dtaracter alone on the minds of the natives ; — a 
singular and resistless influence, obtained less by 
the pure doctrines of his faith, than by the purity of 
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hit loal and life. Of the numevoiit people of the 
Mysore, hit converts were few in compamon^ but 
all looked with surprise and regaxd on the man ifho 
ttroye, without ceasing, to promote their eartUy 
good and comfort, at well as their eternal ;. whan 
bands were never known to take bribes, nho mo^ 
cepted gold onlj for the wantt of others. ^Ify 
fetber," said the king one day, ** tell me hmv itm 
you do not care for money." On one o ccas ion he 
writes thus in his journal, " On the. 3rd, riitnming 
early home, I heard that an officer -who was knoMi 
to me, and who had been awakened to dieloTn nf 
religion, was suddenly deceased. He begnenthedin 
sum of money to me in his last will, whidi, to pnh 
vent calumny, I did not accept." At IMmy kn 
gave the half of his small salary, as diapMini nf 
a hundred pounds, to Caspar Khdoff, whom bnikni 
brought up and educated : the remaining noielj^ ha 
devoted to the mission. It was his custom to give 
ten pagodas, at the beginning of each month, to Us 
servant, in order to provide for the ezpenset of his 
table, aind gave himself no trouble about the manner 
in which it was supplied. In a letter, dated Sep* 
tember 1783, he thus writes of the slate of thingi^ 
^* The last three years have been yean of siaieii 
and anxiety. Yet we have no reason at nil to 
murmur, or to find fault with God*a wajs, wUoh 
are ever just and equal. Many of my peopk wan 
compelled bv the famine to come to me for aM.; At 
the B{>ace of several months I have Drocarel 
provision, though not quite sufficient ror then 
for that was beyond my power. I have, 
the necessary instruction ; but the teaching of i 
was attended with much difficulty and iktigaa,:** 
account of the great decay of their mental foweaJ^i 

Apprehensive of the renewal of war, ha ~ 
a quantity of rice while the price was moderate, 
persuaded also some iBuropean merchants to 
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hin a portion monthly. With this food he preserved 
numbers from actaalW perishing;, who were lying 
about in the open roads. The fort of Tritchiuopoly 
also afiorded an asylum to many of the people, who 
fled thither from tlie enemy. Cuddalore yielded to 
the arms of Tippoo Saib, aided by Uie troops of 
Lally. Swartz was a^in called upon to use his 
effort* for peace, and was requested to go to Sertn- 
gapatam to join the com mission era there. He com- 
pUed, and set out for the capital; but when about hulf 
way, his prog;resB was arrested by commund of Tippoo 
Sidb. " I was detained eleven days," he relates, 
'* I wrote to the latter, requeetiug that he would 
permit me to proceed, but I got no answer. The 
KilUdar was at last ordered to let me go hack; so I 
was conducted by ttiitty horses back to Darabunik. 
"So Urn day 1 know not the true reason why I was not 
ptnutted to proceed. 1 should have been Tery glad, 
if I could have been an instrument in that great work 
of peace-making. But who knows but there might 
here been temptations too great for me?" in his 
retnm, he fell in with the army of Colonel Fullarton, 
ordered to halt suddenly on its march to Seringa- 
pMam, and, after many a painful march and siege, 
lo eive np all its conquests. Three commissioners 
•mred to treat with Tippoo. " Alas I" enclaimed 
SwMtz; " is the peace so certain, that you quit all 
before the negotiation is ended." He passed a short 
tine in the camp of the British commander, whose 
tfit'n was exasperated to the last degree: the latter 
WM ereatty interested with his guest, to whom he after< 
waMa appealed inhb published lettersto the Marquis 
Comwallti, as a testimony to the good conduct ol' his 
mj. In the.mean time, while the negotiation was 
going on, three gibbets were erected opposite the 
tent docHS of each of the commissioners, and studied 
rnanlt and humiliation were offered them by order of 
T^ipoo: In the following year, peace was restored. 
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Hitherto he had been ble^ed with unbrokM hmtOi 
and itrength: the excessive heats of the greater part 
of the year, and the rains and damps of the is-i 
mainder, had never caused him to cease from his 
labours. His temperate and even abstemions habits^ 
befriended him greatly; but now^ at the agia of 
sixty, the hand of affliction was first laid upon hfan. 
The letter he wrote, on this occasion, gives m jvst 
picture of his mind. 

"My drar , Tanjore, July 1784. 

'' I HAVE been prevented by illness from having 
the pleasure of addressing you sooner. I can haidlr 
describe to you the nature of my weakness. I fclt 
no pain, but such relaxation in my frame, thai 
speaking or walking fatigued me greatly* TUa 1 
felt during April and May; but when we wm 
favoured with some refreshing showers, I felt a little 
better. I could not write before, because my hand 
shook so, that I was not able to hold my pen* But 
enough of this! age comes upon me, tneieiMe I 
have no reason to wonder at my weakness; the 
silver cord will soon be loosed, and the pitohec 
broken at the cistern. If the mind be souno, all is 
well, the rest we shall quit when we enter into th 
grave. On this subject I meditate frequently. Mm 
God grant me grace to do it more effectually. 'I 
know that 1 have no righteousness of my ow% 
whereon I could dare to depend for ftitnie hap 
piness. The atonement of my Redeemer is tfw 
foundation of all my hope and peace, it seta mf 
heart at rest. The Spirit of my Lord rnliftlitemj 
cheers, and strengthens me. I look on the day of 
judgment without trembling, without sorrow,' ka» 
cause His love will bear me through. Onr tiMk 
short: within some days I have sojoamed in Ais 
country thirty-five years: may my rnst days bevy 
best! Farewell.*' . . . 

The places of worship being insufficient to 
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tnin all the hparem, he set about buildini; a Malabor 
cIiKpel in ihi; Buburbg; the firvt doimtion townrdf 
tlie exp(^n»efl was by General Monro. The place 
of rt« erection was a garden that hud been given 
him by the rajah ; here aUo stood the dwelling iB 
which he generally resided. It wai a spot to which 
he loved to return after his wanderings, for it wa( 
cool, and shaded by many trees, and removed from 
the light, as well as noise, of the numeroua popular 
tion. The king sometimes visited him here. Many 
of thwe Eastern gardens were places of great retire* 
n«Qt anii bcnuty, filled with orange, cocoa, and 
palm trees. The following is the description given 
by a traveller, of his visit to a lonely soene of lhi» 
kind, whore dwelt a man of learning, whose career 
was, however, more tranijuil than that of the inii« 

" On the bank of the river Gomalcy, almost on 
the 'site of the ancient Gaur, a recluse dwelt for 
nearij thirty years ; few Europeans ever attained to 
to thonnidi and perfect an acquaintance with the 
Oriental dialects. In a study, from the window of 
«Uch the eye rested on the ruing of the city, he 
PMWd the ^ater part of his time : this study, 
nnened by the shuiow of many trees, was in th« 
■kbt of K lovely garden, at whose foot flowed the 
river. Great part of his time was occupied in trans- 
lating the Gospel into Bengalee, in which language 
be alto wrote several simple and beautiful dialogues, 
deaigned as familiar and easy expositions of the 
book of Genesis. When I retired to my chamber 
for the night," continues the traveller, " 1 found on 
nj table the scriptures, and on the book'Shelves 
tM works of such pious men as have laboured for 
die edification of mankind. A bed-chamber thus 
hroished, in such a spot, in this deep Indian soli- 
tude, awakened thougtita neither to be repressed at 
the lime, nor forgotten afterwards. I took down one 
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volume after anQther, and lememb the 
when I had read them in earlier ana i«.|rpier daf% 
in the country, in England, amidat ;har awaet aad 
ailent glades and fields ; and then I aat do«m Ind 
looked upon that soft and pure light wUch Hie mofto 
enrer sheets in this eastern world. I do not wonder Ail 
the moon has been made an ohject of klolatRMM 
wovship by the poor and deluded nindooa : then i» 
a mildness in her beams^ which speaks of aerej': 
how often do we feel, like Job, that the lip' migit 
be enticed to kiss the hand in looking up at har» m 
she walks in brightness ? The ruins of Gaum wen 
before me, the ancient capital of Bengal, cofttui^m 
yast extent of ground ; on the other side the* liw 
were the remains of a handsome mosque ; beyenl, 
on the plain, were the half-broken wallf of a Moorish 
fortress, and two very lofty gates of a citadel ; aeaft-i 
tered blocks of man>le beautifully wrought. The 
remains of the golden mosque were the finest; their 
are faced throi^out with the most predoos Uaek 
marble : many of the inferior mosques aiOi h owt i wei 
in higher preservation, their domes still per&cty«rf 
lined withm by tiles painted of the mont WHi 
colours, and probably as bright as die d^E Asf 
were laid on ; one of the smallest of these nMWMi 
has a tesselated pavement of great bomty. ■•Jht 
gates of the citadel are very grand, and recall lit 
days of Akbar, as does yet more strongly an faup eili 
miner, the summit of which has fallen in diattoni 
fragments at its feet. Induced bf the iiiiiwM 
beauty of the night, I had left the dwelling of mf 
hosty and walked forth among the ruins : firosa tht 
remains of a mosque and wall near tome Ism 
tamarind trees, I saw,, springing with many a flv 
tastic bound and gesture, several of those faoge-eiari 
sacred monkeys : they resembled sa^^rs dancing k 
wild mockery on this desolate spot. A marble tssril 
near me reminded me of the days of Ak ar. Aal 
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Mood gniinf, the «ong, tliv ulioru*, and the Indian 
nJUr, broke on the ear, for it wan liie (>eriod of thu 
iMLHonh fcitivKl." 

The ttire« ytsan of war niid famine v/ejo a, severe 
tri&l to the miwitmniy: he mw hia people fniiit ou 
every aide, in spirit im well as frame ; Ihs hopes and 
promiM* of Christianity had been forgotten in the 
cruel demands of every day and hour. Some of the 
finmins took advauUee of the ecneral terror, li> 
nij^e them back to the paths of idolatry : the sleiiiler 
failh and constancy of some of the Hindoos yielded 
to ih e ee jienuasion*. This ticry trial was gnty an 
incentive to the ricrttons of Hwnrli: : happy if ho 
eMlId preserve but a few faithful, he prated, and 
isitnicicd, and btHuug:lit them without ceasing. In 
tbttwhe vrole to the other mJMioDaries, alVer the 
tnMblea wore over, he says, 

** At pment I am so far established in healtii, 
that my labour is rnther delightful than trouble sum t. 
nhich was not the ease in April and May. Are we 
Mt commaudcd to rejoice in the Lord ? Hence will 
Mtow an ardour to love and obey him as long as 
ttreoMh is given us. 

" I like no writer on divinity more than Bishop 
Beveridite. He forgets nut to raise the superstructure 
of a holy life ; but he lays Atit the foundation in a 
true and strong trust in Gliriat, af^r the example of 
Ki. F»ul. In the expliiiiatton of holiness, Tillotsou 
ii excellent 1 but he docs not so well, so clearly 
MUtblish the foundation as Bevetidge, and more par- 
tknlarly as the first reformers. 

" As to the Malabar church, which I have beeti 
bailding in the suburbs, General Mnnro encouraged 
ne, by giving me 50 pagodas. But when I found 
Ihat the stones which 1 needed for the foundation 
coat 35 pagodas, without chu nam, I thought I should 
soon stop my mill for want of water. But the ra^ah 
kaving given me some golden clothes, from the time 
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of Lord Pigot's arriva], I took them to the meTchaats, 
who, to my most agreeable surprise, valued them at 
136 pagodas, so that I could prosecute my plan 
without interraption. 1 hope that Grod, who nath 
BO graciously furnished me with the means of build- 
ine a house of prayer, will fill it also with wor^ 
shippers/' 

In February, 1785, he entered on the plan of 
establishing English schools throughout the country, 
to facilitate the intercourse of the natives with the 
Europeans; that the former, looming in some tolo- 
rable degree the English language, might the better 
escape the impositions practised on them; and the 
doctrines of Christianity would thus be more easily 
instilled into their minds. He foresaw great diffi- 
culties in the way, from the want of suitaUe teachers. 
Several of the native princes, with the king of Tsn- 
jore, assisted him in this design. Schools were soon 
fixed at Tanjore, Swugenga, and two other plaoss. 
They consisted chiefly of children of Bramins and 
merchants : it was a useful as well as politic ■rhwrn^ 
on both sides. " Their intention doubtless k," sayi 
Swartz, ** to learn the English language, with a view 
to their temporal welfare, but they thereby become 
better acquainted with good principles: no deoeitfiil 
methods are used to bring them over to the doctrines 
of Christ, though the most earnest wishes ara Ui 
that they may attain that knowledge which is life 
eternal.'' The East India Company directed the 
government of Madras to pay £100 annually to- 
wards the support of each of the provincial trnrwl^ 
and the same sum to every other which might fas 
established. These institutions were attendcSl wilk 
a good result: the one at Tanjore, in particulars was 
much frequented by children of the first famUisM 
and the improvement made by the scbolara was 
rapid. The quick and unreflective minds of As 
better class of Hindoo youth, eagerly caught dN 
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iWiouk brancties of luaruin^ pituented to them, 
iFfoni llieae Beminariei many obtained situattuns bi 
'Madrma u wrilera, with handionte iwlariei ; other* 
Aet with good cmpiDymcntH olwwliere. But tlierc ii 
ilittla mention ma/lc of their caritig much aliout their 
Irigher intercut*, of their attachmeitt to Christianity. 
Thw denn of Westmintter, in hii addri'ts to Mr. 
Jttnicke, on hti departure for India, to aMlst S-mm 
In thcM schooli, says tliat they " pretentcd n pro*- 
psct of better hope*, and increa»i;ig mean* for the 
«MsBsioa of tlie gotpel." It wouliThave been tvi- 
IgiUliii. if a few of the most able and accotnpli*l)(ul 
jlf thaw youth* had consented to tic mi«»ionarie*, to 
M forth and persuade their countrymt^n, to i:arry the 
pfiuence of their talents and rank to the cause of 
JbUh : but, to a man, they turned their lioelt on lui'li 
fceareOT. 

• An STentsoon after happened, that deeply Unich«d 
dK feeling* of ^wartz. and placed a charge of Wi^hivr 
ilBportani:c in his hand*. For niany yctirs lie liad 
Imd in kind itnd friendly int^rcunrae with the king of 
Taajore, Tulia Maha; and had not spared, at time*, 
to pemule and to warn him to embrace Chris- 
tiuityi and the prince had taken this well, and 
Ipved him not the less for his plainness. On the 
eODtrarjr, he was fond of conversing with him on reli- 
gion, aitkd hi* plans fur the good of his subjects, 
Uld paid him many [>ersonal attentions. Dot the 
WtMiet came, that he must leaTe people and empire 
bthiM: Swarti bad beeo absent for sotoe time in the 
OPWitrj'i on his return he was sent for to the palace, 
tad he saw that his friend was in his lavt sickness. 
Httpoke to him earnestly and affectionately, put 
tin la Duod of the many conversations they had had 
iDgelher. The rajah's thoughts were turned on 
tKithet object. By the Hindoo law, a prince who 
hw BO children, has the right to adopt a successor, 
la the escluMOD of his other relatives. Some yean /- 

/ 
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before he had adopted a boy, and he loved him with 
the fondness of a father — he now pointed to him 
eagerly ; it was evident he wished his person and 
his interests to be carefully guarded, with a view to 
the future crown. '* This is not my, but vour son," 
he said, '^ into your hands and care I aeliver the 
child." Swartz looked wistfully at the dying prince 
and the obiect of his hope, well aware of the respon- 
sibility and peril of sucn a charge. '' You know," 
he replied, '* my willingness to ssrve you according to 
my scanty ability ; but this your last wish and desire 
is above my power. You have adopted a child of 
nine years. You know there are parties in the palace. 
I am afraid that his life will be in danger, and your 
country brought into a state of confusion." 

Tulia Maha knew that there was a strong English 
party in favour of Ameer Sing, his brother; several of 
them were now in the chamber — the lonely missionary 
was the only man whom he would trust. Again, he 
conjured him to guard the life of the orphan, when he 
should be no more, to take him into his own charge, 
and to remember that the crown was his heritage* 
Thus adjured, Swartz at last consented, after much 
and painful hesitation ; for he foresaw Uie diflBcnhj 
of the charge. The rajah sent that evening for ha 
mother, and talked long and earnestly with her; and 
then his brother was called, and he told him iHiat 
he had done. On the following day, he felt he had 
not long to live, and sent to see Swarts once more ; 
his couch was surrounded by his chief officen and 
ministers, watching the dying man in deep and deiit 
curiosity ; beneath a pavilion were seated lua brother 
and the child. He thus spoke : '' I have followed 
the advice given me by Mr. Swartz. I appoint ny 
brother to govern the country, till the orphan is 
p^rown up; he is to act kindly to him. I hope ths 
Honourable Company will connrm this my last wiH.** 
He was assured that it should be fulfilled. ** lUi 
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," said tlie dying: man, " comforts me to my 
last hours." Swartz wept for his death; he remem- 
bered the pleasant hours they had passed ; how he 
had been his friend, when he came almost friendless 
into the land. In compliance with the promtae of 
the deceased prince. Ameer Sing, the brother and 
successor, delivered the former a written document, 
nealed by himself and his chief ministers, in which 
he made an appropriation for ever of a village, of 
the 'yearly income of 500 pagodas, to support an 
oniban school. In reply to Swartz's representations 
of^the oppressions suffered by the people. Ameer 
Sing promised him that he would be a father to them, 
would alleviate their burdens, and inspect the coun- 
try, without leaving the whole administration to his 
Mnrants. 

Swaitz observes here, " that few men, unac- 
qoahited with grief, have come to ajust knowledge 
of tbemselvas." This is, no doubt, just; but with 
respect to the sorrows of the world, his share was 
tmall; a larger portion of its affections had, perhaps, 
made his way more pleasant. It was true, that 
when he went forth, no thoughts of those he left 
behind bade him turn from the blast at noon-day, or 
fiQin the pestilence ; but was it no loss, that, when he 
came again to his home, no kind or loved companion 
was Uiere to bid him welcome? He could not see 
afar off, in ihe'mind's eye, (he wife or child watchinLj 
bb return, or looking forth into the sultry waste for 
>%■ well-known step. The hand of his Hindoo ser- 
nnt was sufficient for his few and simple wants ; 
but in the drear decline of life, no being was nigh, 
■nch as God has given to make this valley of tears 
>«eet. He still believed, that in so arduous a career 
his own example was the best to follow. On one 
occasion, about this time, hearing of a young mis- 
•iosary's arrival in India with his wife, he writes, " 
conresa I was grieved at it. H a teacher comes out, 
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he ought to be unembarrassed. His first employ- 
ment must be the learning of languages, whicli to« 

? aires great attention , and unwearied application, 
will not saj that a married man is unable to leaAi 
languages; but tliis I know, from OKperienco in 
others, that the woric goes on very slowly. Beaides, 
in the married state he wants many things to oiain* 
tain his family respectably, which may distract him." 

Alas! for human nature: Swartz was fated to see, 
in those who were dearest to him, that his example 
and wise counsels were as the sands on the abore. 
Caspar KholofT, his favourite, trained up after his 
own heart from childhood, no sooner left his roof, 
than he took to himself a helpmate. Gerick^ also 
lived happily with his wife and children. Swarts 
smiled, perhaps, to see how feeble is every human 
resolve, and went on his way companionless. The 
departure of young KholofF was a bereavement to a 
man who had so few earthly ties: they had lived 
long together, had gone forth to the villagea and 
hamlets, and shared many a hope and sorrow. His 
devotion to the ministry took place at Tranquebar: 
the father, who was still living, and had grown M 
as one of the missionaries in that place^ seems to 
have regarded the scene with an emotion approach* 
ing to rapture. The several missionarieSi English 
and Danish, proposed to the candidate questkyns in 
divinity, which he answered in a manner tnat evinced 
how well he had improved his long residence with 
Sv^rtz. The Danish governor, and all the European 
families, attended the service. After his ordination, 
he entered the pulpit, and delivered a sermon wilh 
such ease and eloquence, as to delight all who heard 
It. His friend writes feelingly of this event. 

*' At his ordination, which was January 3dd| the 
youth and his aged father sitting near the alter, 
melted my heart, so that I could not refrain from 
shedding tears. '' I know how you love my young 
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friend. He has now hU course to run. He is last lo 
me, but ia he not given to God '." 

Tlie country had not yet recovered the ravages of 
war. Hyder Ali, in his invasion, carried oiT so 
many thouaaudg of the inhabitants, that Swartz 
complainsthat in hii journey*, he often came loempty 
baulets and desolated villages. The internal op- 
pressioiis of the government were heavy on the peo- 
ple. " The Tanjore country," he observes, " is in a 
melancholy situation ; numbers have felt and resented 
tlwjr burdens, so as to emigrate; whole towns are 
bft quite empty. In the months of June and July 
Ao country was blessed, as usual, with fresh water. 
The rivers were full ; but there were few to turn it to 
Heir advatttBge. Sir A. Campbell, fearing that thia 
■Biigration might cause a famine, ordered a com- 
■utiee of four persons to inspect the management of 
the country, of which I was desired to be a member. 
The rajah desired me, in his name, to assure the 
fflliabitantB of iuBtice and eciuitj. I did so. The 
paople believea the promiae given them, and seven 
thoound came in M once; others followed; and 
tbougk the best season for cultivating the ground bad 
elapsed, the poor people, in the hope of better days, 
curted themselves to such a degree, that the harvest 
«f this year seems to become more plenteous Uian of 
tbepreceding one." 

The distinction of caste did not cease to be a fear- 
ful barrier in his way, and all his efforts and address 
could only relax, but never destroy it. " Even in 
the minds," he writes, *' of tlie more intelligent and 
deroted, it operates strongly. Here at Tanjore there 
is an equal number of the higher and lower j even at 
the edminiitration of the sacrament the Suttirer, or 
people of the higher castes, have not yet learned to 
behumble. We must bear with them. Butwhenthey 
see this distinction grieves me, they shew great Itind- 
neaw to the caiechiats, whom they despised before." 
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It was, in truth, a spectre in his path, that chiliad 
all approach to communion in religton, and rednoed 
the convert almost to solitary devotion. Ftom day 
to day he mingled with disciples, whose different kUs, 
hatreds and prejudices, haa so long placed a g^ulf be- 
tween them — that even Christianity could not entiRij 
take it away. Was it easy for thie haughty Sottirar 
to receive instruction from one, by whose society he 
would have thought himself polluted. Even among 
natives of equal rank, the distinction was little ItSi 
than formidable. '' There was a funeral," he aajs 
on one occasion, *^ but the corpse lay immoveable oo 
the ground, for there was an altercation among the 
mourners. Smiths, carpenters, and other mechanica, 
arc denominated castes of the left hand, and may 
not bear the white cloth on the bier; yet they often 
attempt it, and are, on that accouut, mtemipted by 
the Pariars, who are the right-hand castes. I urged 
them to get free from this cruel slavery." 

The next, though inferior obstacle to the snrrcim 
of Christianity, was the infinite variety of Indhn 
deities and worshipptirs: from the splendid temples 
of Jain in the north, with their hundred figures of 
white marble, in recesses brightly illuminated, when 
" the scene is awfully impressive/' to the mined 
shrines of Bali, on the southern shore-— each province 
and each city has its peculiar *' chambers of inu^ 
gery." Such was the contagion of example, that the 
followers of Islamism have sometimes forgotten the 
prime article of their faith, the unity of God, and 
mingled in the idolatries around them. 

The Catholics also had long given way to certain 
compliances with the Hindoo l^liefii, by no means 
calculated to recommend the purity or dignity of 
Christianity. Of the Romish priests it may be said, 
that they are in general better acquainted with the 
Veda of Brama than with the gospel. ** In soma 
places," says Buchanan, *' the doctrine of both am 
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blended. At Anghoor, I visited a church, and saw 
near it a tower of Juggernaut, which is employed in 
solemnising the cliristiaD festivals. What a reapon- 
sibility lies on Rome, for having thus corrupted the 
religion of Christ." 

These compliances were begun at an early period, 
and with a pure intention, by the celebrated Robertus 
de Nobilibus, chief of the Jesuits' college at Madura. 
This prelate, who was a near relation of the pontiff, 
MarcelluB II . and nephew of the cardinal Bellarmine, 
deservea to be classed with Loyola and Xavier; 
being a man of great zeal, and still greater learning, 
especially in the languages of India. He allowed his 
priests to dress in the habits of Brarains, and to 
adopt their manners and way of life in most points, 
save their idolatry, in order the better to recommend 
Chrietianity to the people. Believing also that the 
only way to convert the Hindoos was to convince 
them of the folly of their superstitions, he composed 
aiN>rk in the Sanscrit tongue, consisting of dialogues 
between a Hindoo and a Christian, in which, after a 
disfday of mach ailment and talent on both sides, 
the victory inclines to the latter. This work, being 
after hii death translated into French, was sent to 
Paris, and eagerly placed in the king's library, in 
two volumes, under the title of L'&our Vedam. 
The belief ere long obtained, that it was an original 
work, written by a learned Hindoo; under which per- 
masion, Voltaire triumphantly quoted it, as a proof 
that a Hindoo could argue as skilfully for his reli- 
gion as a Christian; and that it was superfluous to 
convert people from so well-defended and rational a 
faith. De Nobilibns died at the close of the six- 
teenth century, leaving the L'Ezour Vcdam as a 
monument to his talents and learning. In the pro- 
gress of years, his followers by degrees fell into a 
yet closer approximation to the Hindoo observances 
and ceremonials. 
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Such were the stumbling-Mocks thiowoi in dia 
way of Swartz, who sternly assailed the oatwwlui of 
superstition, as well as its hold on the heart. ^' Ilia 
Christian priests at Madura and Pondidienry aie^tf]^ 
different from you/' was the frequent obaearvatioa of 
the natives ; ** they allow us many indulgeneea, and 
are sometimes present at our feasts." Chi tha adMr 
hand, many complained that his worahqp waa taa^ 
poor and naked, after the splendour of tfaair mm 
temples, and their many baits for tha senses* iU- 
though the Bramins did not openly oppose tha pRK 
gress of Christianity, they sometimes made naa oC 
subtle agents. These were a class of womoi, namad 
Nautches, many of whom are remarkable for their 
talents, as well as their beauty of form and faatare. 
Being often carefully educated in a knoidedge of the 
policy and religion of the country, as well as in the 
few accomplishments of dancing, singing, and Tarsi- 
fying, they easily command the respect and atten- 
tion of a licentious people* Some are of low birthy 
others are the children of respectable parents, whom 
misfortune has made desolate — all are not devolad 
to profligacy ; in spite of the publicity of thair lifo^ 
there are Nautches who are attached to it, solely bt 
its wandering habits, and the ascendency it anoids 
over the minds of others. They are to be found in 
all the festivals and assemblies of the people; in the 
fairs and markets by day, in the palaces or pagodas 
at night : their dress consists of a loose robe, of red, 
yellow, or white; their necks, arms, and ankles are 
decked with ornaments, of value, according to the 
means of the wearer ; their dark and braided hair, ia 
which a wreath of pearls is sometimes interwoven, is 
the sole covering of the head ; the complexion is a 
pale olive. The burden of their songs, or chanty 
generally turns on the poetry, reli^n, or history of 
their country. And their ingenuity is ca^pable of nmk- 
ing a subject ridiculous to the minds of the people^ 
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or of impWBSing it deeply on ihnir favour. Sucli 
WM tho opinion «nlortainod of this influence, ihiit 
wh«tithetrml by jury wa* about lo bo i^t^oducl^(l 
into Ceylon, t\irt» of the most celebrated Nauicht^ 
wrre pro<;UTn<l from the inlprior of Imlia. Theie 
yniaz women elieerflillv undertook tlie journey of 
some Bundred miles. On tlieir turivnl, llie propo«cd 
(■rocecding was folly explained to them. A* soon u* 
ihej fully understood it, they begnn forthwith to 
rcvommend to the people the trial by Jury; the 
miinncr of rxnmining: the witnesses, Stc. were till 
ileicrihed in their mngs nnd clninM. They lold of 
its bencfitii, it;i openncM and justice: nnil, by their 
(kmiliar and populnr way uf explanntion and euloi^y. 
the natives were soon brouj^hl to understand, and 
(hen to desire it. And Sir A. Johnston (bund that 
the solitary Nautches were of more immediate aid to 
liis admirable design, than if Menu himself had 
Houndcd its prairies. 

In such 11 stutc of society, with so many adverse 
inftnenccs, it cannot be thought that the success of 
Smrt* and his auxiliaries was dispniportioned to 
iJieIr incmsant labours. It is ruther matter of aalon- 
ishment, thiii they should achieve so many tfiuniphs, 
>.lun [he loss of ciisle, that inevitably followed con- 
version, was the greatest moral punishment ever 
devised by the ingenuity of man. To be interdicted 
from the ordinary intercourse of life — re^rded as 
unclean and abominable in the si);ht of his nearest 
relatives — cut off from all the sources of honest 
industry — such was the general fate of the Hindoo 
Christiun. It wiia seldom tin- policy of the Indian 
(,'iivernincnt to patroniiLe converts ; and the Christian 
locielies wore not ufBuent enough to compensate the 
iioorer class, or procure them useful emnloymcnt. 
It is to the credit of the missionaries, that tliey never 
received any candidates to baptism, till they had 
passed through a course of instruction and surveil- 
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lance, and ^ven evidence, as iar as the humaii 
heart could be believed, of a sincere desire to turn 
from idolatry to God. If they were deceired, aswei 
at times the case, it was from no want of watdifol- 
ness or care. 

Yet, with a slow and sure progress, the mhrion 
had hitherto prevailed in the south of India. In 
TVanquebar there had been an increase in onejeai 
of 140, the greater part of whom were bom of Chris- 
tian parents; and the number of communicants was 
above 1100, so that the ministers in this place had 
less cause of complaint than formerly. At MadraSi 
Fabricius and Breithaupt had been longestaUished; 
the former states an increase this year of eleren 
heathens to the church; the latter died in 1783, and 
his place was supplied at Madras by F. Psezold, in 
1793, and Grotfried Holzberg was sent out to Cod- 
dalore. Gerick6 also baptized forty Hindoos and 
Mahometans at Negapatam in one year; and he 
describes his progress through the towns and til- 
lages, distributing books, and preaching as oocasioB 
offered, being well received every where. He SOOQ 
after took the sole charge of the Vepery misskm, 
whose church, dwellings, and asylum, were reared 
and sustained chiefly at his own expense. Swaits 
writes, that in the year 1792, eighty-seven heathens 
had been baptized at Tanjore, after proper instruc- 
tions, and twenty-three converts from popery le- 
ceived. But the whole number of the congregation 
at Tritchmopoly was only 262 persons. All these 
men were ministers of the Lutheran church, sent o«t 
and supported by the ** Society for Promoting Chrii- 
tian Knowledge.*' Too much praise cannot be 
given to this institution, for its skilful and fortunsle 
selection of instruments to diffuse the religion of 
Christ. From the commencement of their career ts 
its close, no discord of opinion, or change of attadl^ 
ment to each other, was known. Their labours 
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■idct) br UB[4« snppbes of books utd fcKpO«ft tm- 
tiaes &an Earope, in the iMm tongwe, nd Antbic 
Trscaments and I^allen. Tbe pbn of butaiag 
nMivT cfaiktren, umA aftennudi minKtw^ lb«m in 
the »cIkaU, hid (br many ware h«ii cxtensiwly 
adoplBd, mad widt good results. !>>« p(«jail>c«3 of 
itM pucMs, iiiowevet, ««e siill vraki- ; ra&ny allowed 
then to be bafKiaed; Mben totd^ thcwi araj, afler 
dMjrharfraccnvdthenidinMntsof u!4;ful knowlpd|^ 
U was MceacHjikftt the Wachen should ttc versed in 
the hngsagn of A» eammrj. That Smm e^uircd 
DO BUU n> thii eftet, b crjdent tmm his edacatKm 
srKinloff.*tl>ovi ha thai describes: — " Humble, and 
oaatMrt with Ktlle, he vas witling to bstntci oUi«r». 
TIm New Testameat he read in its original Ian- 
gngs; the Malabar toa^^ he spoke Sueatly.hariii^ 
pnfched in it taut vears ; the Portuguese he mIm 
Mdentood. The Moorish langiia^ he knew, aul 
h the Persian could express himself vrith propriety. 
TitA English and German he underslooil so far, as 10 
ba able to speak them with some elegance. To 
dieae mn joined abilities, teal, and industry." 

Tb« important char^ con$ig:ned to liiiu by Tulia 
Haha, was the source of heart-felt cares and anxie- 
ties. At the dose of the preceding year, the reign- 
ing rajah of Tanjore had gone so far in his jealousy 
of the adopted youth, lliai SwaHi resolved to inier- 
fue. He was dctemiltied that the crown, which had 
been given but •a trust to Ameer Sing, should now 
devolve to the orphan, over whose education he had 
•atched with the solicitude and tenderness of a 
parent. For some years past he had placeil hiu) at 
Madras, that his education might be completed. He 
ns now requested, as ihe guardian of the prince, to 
Coine there in person. On his arrival, his appeals 
k«d ao much effect on the mind of Lont Cornwallis 
Ifast the latter wrote home lo the liast Indiii Com- 
panj for counsel, witl) a representation of the cnso, 
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adding his own opinion in favour of the youii||^ nyah 
A mandate waa sent from England* to raiae th 
latter to the throne of thedeceaMdTulia Malia,«M 
depose Ameer Singh , which was soon after done. 

He now resolved to pay one visit more to his ok 
friends and companions at Tranquebar— it was ha 
last. Those who yet survived gathered round hh 
with emotion. Nearly forty years had elapsed ainiaek 
left them for a wider and nobler career. With aad 
of them, time had bng dwelt as a friend ; old age wai 
now at the door. He passed some days joyfallj ia 
the ancient scene of his labours ; then tbioy parted, 
to meet no more. The following lettert written ia 
1795, shews a mind and body that as yet felt littk 
decay : — 

<* Though I am now in my sixty-ninth year, I still 
am able to perform all the functions of my oflks. 
Of sickness I know little or npthing. How long I 
am to stay, my Preserver only knows. Should I pre* 
sume to rely on my own virtue, I roust soon despaiTf 
How many thousand benefits have I received I still 
I must say, ' Forgive — forgive all my iniquities*' 
Whether 1 shall write again, is uncertain. DesA 
has loHt its sting; that is, its power to hurt BMi 
Come, thou eternity! to whose brink I now draw 
nigh: when shall I be perfectly wise, hdy, and 
happy — when shall I live for ever? WehaveluMMm 
one another a long time on earth. If I see your faes 
no more, remember the hours we have paaaed toge- 
ther — the hopes that have been our stay.'' 

His health must have been vigorous, to eoduiS^ 
even still, the many toils of his mission ; but thesa 
toils had lone become more light. 

On vate and mountain the simple and rural rhwirljSi 
reared their head ; even where the tiger madft Hi 
lair, and the howl of the hyena came on the vi^k 
His manner of travelling was ae simple aa liiaoll|| 
habits; with a single attendant, who carried jS 
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small stock of linen, he would leave Tanjnre, and 
be absent for days and weeks, as occaEJon called. 
He ia general set out at breuk of day, in order to 
avoid the heats : thus he says, in one part, " I ur- 
rived very early at a village of CoUaries : these 
people nmke nightly excursions, in order to rob ; 
they driv^ away bullocks and sheep, and whatever 
they can find, for which outrage they annually pay 
1500 chakr, or 750 pagodas, to the rajah." This 
was certainly a very close resemblance to the levy- 
ing black-mail in tne Highlands of Scotland ; save 
that these Indian mountaineers had nothing romantic 
nl)out ihem. He resolved to put an end to these 
pitindetiitg expeditions; sending for the chiefs to a 
conference, lie made them give a promise, in writing, 
lliat llicy would steal no more: this promise they 
kept very well for eight months, and then they 
began tlieir old work again. " I insisted upon their 
cultivating their fields, which they readily did. Al 
last, some of ihem desired to be instructed : I said, 
I am obliged to instruct you, but I am afraid that 
JOB will become very bad Christians. Their pro- 
mises were fair ; I instructed them, and, when they 
had a tolerable knowledge, I baptized them. Now 
i eihorted them to steal no more, but to work in- 
diistrioDsly. After that, I visited them, and, having 
G]»aiined their knowledge, 1 desired to see their 
»ark ; and observed, with pleasure, that their fields 
were excellently cultivated. Now, said I, another 
thing remains to be done; yon must also pay your tri- 
bate readily, and not wait till it is exacted by mili- 
tary force — which otherwise is their custom. Soon 
sfter that, i found they had paid off their tribute 
wactly." 

Thus did this wise and good man, in the midst of 
bia zeal for his cause, never forget the temporal 
fomfort and advantage of those he addressed. " The 
itnowledge of God, and of his divine mercy, may be 
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abused/' he writes, ** but there b no other method of 
reclaiming mankind, than by instnicting them wdL 
To hope that the heathens will live a good life 
without the knowledge of God, is a chimera.*' In 
his resting-places in the village, or in the tent of tka 
mountaineer, he would linger a few days, if he law 
any prospects of success; he was rond ako of 
observing minutely the cultivation and prosperitr of 
the country. On one occasion he was requested by 
the government to inspect the banks and walai^ 
courses in one of the districts, which had been modi 
neglected. He consented, and, with the aid of a 
few more Christians, entered on the inspection ; the 
result was, that one hundred thousand kalams of 
grain, more than before, were produced. It was 
pleasant in the cool of the evenme to walk amidst 
the plantations in the country, of rice, or of the 
cotton plant with its beautiful yellow flowert, wnd 
the groves of cinnamon, tamarind, and piaiitain 
trees. The lands of the Camatic being flat and uid, 
the mode of irrigation is like that pursued in EgJpCt 
deep channels are cut on every siae, to conduct tne 
water from the river. Spacious tracts of land are often 
eutirely supplied with water from immense tanks, filled 
during the rains, by neighbouring streams and tomnts 
— «ome of these are many miles in circomference. If 
the country near them be hilly, they give a gratefid 
character to the scenery, in a bummg land lute die 
south of India. To walk along the embankment of 
one of these lakes at rise or set of sun, is delightfiil. 
In each village, the light pagoda is seen just riiiaff 
above the trees. Sometimes his tent Mras pitckii 
in the sandy plains of the Camatic, exposed to Al 
hot winds : after a time, however, he nad fiMnsi 
two or three lodging-places, which, like thst cf 
Ureuir, afforded rest m a night, whenever he dmbsI 
this way. In the more populous tracts, this iMI 
unnecessary; the hamlets and cottages, thiMft 
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>f mad, were neat and clean : in frani, having 
Dt divttns of hardened clay, raised a few feet 
he ground, and often small verandaa ; the flat 
ind walls painted white, 
all tanks, or pools of water, and a grove 
M, are generally found, side by side, at the 
ice of Indian villages, where, as in the lonely 

in Syria, tlie sojourners halt for the night, 
, and perform their ablutions, take their 
spread tneir mats or carpets beneatli the trees, 
aJt for the morn ; for the stars, in tliis clime, 
inch clearness and brilliancy, and the air such 
ss, as to render a roof nnnecessary. The 
metan, seated on his handsome carpet, apart 

the rest, smokes his hookah, and sips hit 
, then turas his face to the east, and mutters 
lemn prayer. The Hindoo, each according to 
ale, lays his boiled rice and curry-stuff within 
circles cut on the ground, while his eye, like 
f a lynx, watches, lest a atranger'a Step, or 
lis touch, should defile his food, and ruin his 
meal. Such a scene, when the moon looks 

Sthe grove on the smalt lake, and the many 
rs, and the fires on its bank, and the white 
;ea behind — is beautiful, 
mora than one occasion, after the ravages of 
If were over, the entire population of a vil- 
»a3 met with, returning to their loved, but 
ite homes ; all the families, with thetr old men 
children, servants, and cattle eagerly passing 
id resting at evening in the plain, where their 
were pitched, and their flocks turned forth to 
ild pastures. In the hamlets, some of the cus- 
were primitive: the women were mostly busied 
nr domestic pursuits, grinding rice, spinning 
'eaving, and drawing water from the wells with 
in pitchers, which they carry on their head, as 
: land of the East. The appearance of these 
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welb 11 often similar to the descrjjptions in the 16110- 
tures : — the perfect solitariness or the situation— tnt 
burnine hour of noon — the women in their eastern 
dress, m various attitudes— the wanderine denriMy 
or bramin, who lingers here to slake his Uiirst, and 
speaks kindly to the females around — ^bring to mind 
the coming of Rachel to the well of Jacob, and the 
living waters of Samaria. 

The passage of ** two women grinding at the millt 
the one shall be taken, the other left/* derives a bean- 
tiful fdrce from a custom that still exists here, at k 
anciently did in Palestine: two females are sometimes 
seen seated on the ground, grinding their com be- 
tween two stones, by turning a handle fixed to the 
upper one. 

It was the lot of the missionary to make his rest at 
times among places of tombs and decaved mosques, 
of which he speaks more than once. These are scat- 
tered so thickly over many parts of the country, that 
the passenger seeks shelter amidst them by night, or 
at mid-day, like the Jew turning aside to rest in the 
empty sepulchres of his fathers. The number of ruined 
pagodas m the land is very great, even defying the 
nand of time: such are those of Mavalipoonun on 
the coast, cut out of the solid rocks, near whid: 
the steps of Swartz often passed. There is a adlitary 
and beautiful pagoda, hewn from a single mass of 
rock, and covered with figures of Krishna, and TarkNis 
animals, deeply carved ; close to these are the mins 
and cliffs of^the ancient city of Bali, carved into 
porticoes and temples— the city that the Lanreale 
has described, over whose sea-green {mlaces the 
ocean passed, but took not away their strengdi er 
pride: the surf, it is said, still breaks here vilk 
a sad and moaning sound. The tradition, that, 
when the sea is calm and clear, spires and domsi 
are dimly seen beneath, like awful and etemri 
things, so long buried in vain — ^is like that of ttl 
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cities of the plain, still seen, on a lovely clay, beneuh 
ibe Dead Sea. 

k A favourite station in his letter years was Palam- 
Aotta, a village and fort twohundrcd miles from Tan- 
jore. Here he had raised a society of 120 persons, 
^loine of whom were merchants, some artificers and 
^rmers; all having their respective employments. 
He church was a small, neat building, with a tiled 
^oof, and was built by a native woman, of some 
vealth, who had been one of his converts. Sattia- 
a&den, one of his first catechists, had the care of the 
,c<mgregation. A school was likwise established, and 
both the catechist and schoolmaster received their 
salaries from Swarti. He cared not how small 
were his personal demands, so that he could support 
Aeae institutions. He had translated the English 
Hturgy into the native tongue, and it was used regu- 
Jwly before the sermon. The venerable man sal 
with calm delight in this little country church, so far 
removed from his home, saw the congregation he had 
raited gather eagerly round, and listened to the dis- 
course of his Itrst and faithful catechist! Mr. Jo?- 
nicke, a man of ability as well as zeal, was soon after 
itetioned at Falamcotta, where, in the course of 
ten months, he instructod and baptized sixty of the 
Hindoos. 

Hyder Ali,the great enemy of the English, who had 
now been dead some years, was succeeded by Tippoo, 
amanoffeebler intellect and courage than his father. 
The cruelty of Hyder was more the result of policy 
than inclination, and this was relieved by tits of 
mercy and generosity, as in his noble conduct to 
Swartz. Although illiterate, he spoke several lan- 
guages; and had the rare talent of carrying on simul- 
taneously three distinct operations of mind : dictating 
to a moonshee, receiving a report from an attendant, 
and following the recital of another, at the same 
time. He was an accomplished horseman and 
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•wordsmaiiy and his skill at a mark was unrivalled. 
Volunteers often engaged in single comlNit with the 
royal tiger, in the public shows, confident of being 
preserv^ in the last extremity by the fusil of Hydei 
from the balcony. 

His son was a fatalist and a Moslem, who spent a 
considerable part of every day in prayer. His con- 
fidence in the protection of Gk>d was said to be one 
of his snares ; for he relied blindly on it In the 
closing scenes of his life, he had recourse to the diri- 
nations of the astrologers, to avert his fate. Swarti 
had the worst opinion of this prince, and warned the 
government of his faithlessness. The nieht beibrc 
his death, the mind of Tippoo Saib was filled with 
the most gloomy presentiments; he passed restlessly 
through the chambers of his palace, where costly 
offerings propitiated the high priest of Genapatam, 
who was the chief of the diviners. The vain science 
of every sect was tried, as to the influence of the 
planets ; to avert, if possible, their malign influence. 
When the fatal mom dawned, the prescribed obla- 
tions were made by the sultan ; he even strove to 
ascertain the aspect of his fortunes by the form of hit 
face reflected in a jar of oil, that formed a part of 
the oblation. Despair was marked in every linea- 
ment of that face ; an amulet was wrapped round 
his arm ; on his white linen robe and turban he wore 
his usual ornaments. 

The noble hall, where Swartz and Hyder had coo- 
versed on the interests of this world, aa well ai of 
another, was in a few hours to be converted into t 
scene of blood; and the silent walks and beds of 
flowers, where he had seen the orphans busied^ wen 
to be trodden down by men, who came not to spare. 

But the missionary was soon to follow the tyraat* 
whom he had warned in vain. Hb failing itrengA 
obliged him daily to contract his journeys yet more 
and more : he looked wistfully towards many a moua- 
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Uin and hamlet, whose lonely coiivt-tU he was never 

On ihe Caveri, whose stream was like that of the 
Nile, to the land of Mysore, was a place greatly 
revered by the people. The river, after the rainy 
Mason, is here nearly a thousand feet wide ; in its 
middle ta the island anciently called Samudra. On 
each side of the isle is a cataract, nearly a hundred 
feet high, and broken by rocks ; during the Hoods it 
i* magnificent. Art, however, is here more impresr . 
five than nature ; the pillars of the ruined bridge, 
ifa&t still stand in long flights, many hundreds in 
number, are the remains of a glory that is now gone, 
Swartz thus describes it: — "There is an island 
formed at this spot, and highly reverenced by the 
heathen. As we were to halt here ibr some time, 
I visited the people, and the lovely spots on the 
iiliDre where the Bramins are accustomed to as- 
•etnble. The waters flowing on each side refresh 
the sight and spirits much more than in Europe." 
H« passed several days here : it was in truth a spot 
that a prophet would have chosen, had he wished to 
borrow his imagery from the splendid things of 
earth. It was a place of ruins : the rocks and cliffs 
were bewn into temples, and the gloomy forms of 
deities, for the ancient city of Gaoga Pera was once 
here. The pillars stood on the shore just above the 
tide ; and when the setting sun was on them, the 
effect was sad, yet beautiful. While he remained 
here, he was joined by the unhappy Landsnecht 
and his family. 

This person was thesonofagentleman at Colombo, 
in whoso house Swarta had formerly been a guest 
for several months. The son had been in the best 
autward circumstances ; the father had purchased 
BO excellent house for his residence, to which a 
beautiful garden was attached. The garden was 
valued at eight Ihoiisand rix-dollars, and contained 
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groves of trees, lawns, and a river stored wMi fitk^ 
'' so that whole families might have nwrintained 
themselves upon it. All this was lost by one single 
act of self-will." A trifling request was refused urt 
by his father, and he was mortified to such a degree 
that all his pleasant things grew bitter. He went 
to Negapatam, and entered into hamdoui oom- 
merci&d speculations ; these turned out unfortunate; 
he again entered into them more wildly ; fait deep 
displeasure against his parent for the denial of e 
single indulgence, was like an evil spirit nrgiog; him 
on to ruin. He allowed his beautiful groun£ end 
garden at Colombo to become like a wildemeis^ no 
longer took pleasure in seeing hb friends tibere, for 
he had lived in a hospitable manner, and had a wife 
and children to whom he was much attached. He 
went at last to Madras to reside, which he was aoon 
obliged to quit, on account of the debts incurred 
there ; he then entered into the service of Hyder 
Ali, for whom he raised many recruits ; the latter 
appointed him a salary, but deducted monthhf more 
than one half, to liquidate the debts of his officer. 

Poverty, that had, till now, been such a stranger, 
began to come fiercely upon him, and he thought^ 
when too late, of the luxuries and comforts that he 
had madly thrown away. *' He passed his life m 
sorrow," says Swartz, ** sighing over his self-will^ 
and yet not in a disposition to renounce it; he 
remembered his pleasant things of old ; how many 
have I been acquainted with, who through ttflif 
vehement self-will, have lost their prosperity, their 
lives, and often, it is to be feared, Uieir etermd sel- 
vation. O ! if parents did but know how mndi Ike 
happiness of their children depends on the eeily 
subjugation of their wills !" And now the ruian 
spendthrift sought the society of the former, ani 
followed him from place to place, as if he canohl 
eagerly at the tiding^ of a brighter world, now WKt 
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the good things of the present were Taniahed from 
his grasp. The aspect of this rutreat on the Caveri, 
couid bardly fail to recall his own dwelling of afflu- 
ence, his garden and groves at Colombo. It was oti 
a Sunday when Swartz preached here : the Bramina, 
a& well as the people, gathered round him : perhaps 
tbe splendid objects of nature raised his thoughts, at 
the moment, to a futuie world — tlie lonely isle with 
its deep solitudes, the noble cataracts whose rushing 
aloae broke on the stillness, the ruins at whose feet 
the people knelt, but not to God — or perhaps it was 
a presenlinient of his own approaching end, for, as 
he stood on the shore, he addressed the multitude 
from these words, " 1 am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believethon me, shall never die; though 
lie were dead, yet shall he live 1" The people lis- 
tened in astonishment and silence, and when he had 
concluded, they said to each other, " What is this ? 
can the body also riise again V' 

He made one journey more toTritchinopoly and a 
few other places. In a letter from Tanjore, Sep- 
tember 1797, the last he ever wrote, " he gratefully 
dwell* on the preservation of his health and life to 
the extent of nearly seventy years ; that he was still 
able to go through his usual work, though with less 
vigour than heretofore ; and that, should his life be 
preterred, he intended to give a full account of the 
mission." A few months longer only were given 
to him. " He persevered," it is Caspar Kolhoff who 
Wiitea, " in his ministerial office, and in his studies, 
with great fervour, under all the disadvantages of 
his advanced age. He preached every Sunday in 
the English and Tamul languages by turns, and on 
Wednesdays gave a lecture in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, and afterwards in the German to the private 
•oldiers. During the course of the week, he ex- 
plained the New Testament in his usual order; 
tnd he gave an hour every day, to instruct tho 
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Malabar children. He was jen aoliciUmt ftr tlMv 
improyementy especially those mom he was tnunng 
up for the service of the church. -Tbou^ his heakk 
was greatly' impaired, yet his kive to his flock oob« 
straioed him to deny himself a great de^ of tte 
ease and repose which he now required. He took 
a particular delight in visiting the members of his 
congregation, to converse freely on the sabjeeta of 
their eternal interests. It was a pleamg siglit to 
see the little children flpck to him with moh jof m 
children feel in meeting their beloved puent jsrnr 
soque absence, and to observe his engaging neAod 
to lead them to the knowledge of Goii and of tiieir 
duty. During all this, his strength was visibly on 
the decline. 

Few men, perhaps, ever had less cause of un* 
easiness at the approach of their last enemy. None 
were near, of those who love or sorrow deeply, ''the 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh," wMMverf 
tears are as precious as their tenderness. Yet the 
consolations of his failing life were glorious, wbeCh^ 
he turned to the past, or looked forth into Uw 
future. The great desire and ambition of his heart, 
to raise unto God an enduring church in India, was 
accomplished : he lived to see it cherished l^ the 
rulers of the land, as well as reverenced by the 
people. It was but a little fold, gathered him so 
mighty an empire of darkness and death;- b«t to 
Swartz, it was like the lamb of the poor man id the 
parable of the prophet, *' that lay in his bosom, ttid 
was unto him as a daughter." Few men have been 
more favoured in their career ; the very wan eed 
famines which desolated the homes and hearts of 
others, drew forth Swartz to be their benefhctor end 
deliverer. Of the numerous people whose idoletfiee 
he so boldly assailed, not one was his enemy. Hie 
calumnies and reproaches that were for a Ubm hie 
lot, were early extinguished ; the kinder and nobler 
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feelings that succeeded — never died. No relative's 
hand would lay hia head in the earth, or raise the 
Hone of remembrance ; but princes' hands were soon 
to make his grave memorable ! It was no tight bless- 
ing also, that, of his tried and eariy friends, not one 
had been taken : after his departure, however, first 
Gertie, then one after the other, quickly followed. 

Previous to this period, and about two years 
before his death, he undertook the tuition of a pupil, 
■trho hfta since attained a high and just celebrity. 
flie present Sir Alexander Johnston, to whose kind- 
ness the writer of this memoir is deeply and variously 
indebted, was then only seven years of age: while 
8ir Thomas Munro anperintended his progress in 
Latin, and General Leith in Greek, Swaitz was his 
instructor in the Christian religion. To his residence 
at Tanjore, the boy came every day, when some 
hours were, spent alone with the now failing man, 
whose kind and earnest attentions left a lasting im- 
]iression on the mind of his charge: it was a work 
that he loved. Could he have foreseen the future 
career of his pnpjl, and that the knowledge he was 
then impressing on bis mind and heart, would here- 
after be 90 devoted to the good of India — it would 
^TC thrown a deeper Joy on the close of life. " I 
wdl remember," observes the latter, " his pecu- 
liarly venerable and impressive appearance ; the tall 
and erect figure, the head white with years, the 
features on which I loved to look; the mingled 
dignity and amenity of his demeanour; to his pupils 
he was more like a parent than a preceptor." 

The commencement of his illness was a severe 
cold, caught in some of his labours, at the close of a 
sultry day. The physician, who was his particular 
friend, attended him with the utmost care; but his 
illness increased, and every remedy to sooth his suf- 
ferings was fruitless. " It is the will of God to take 
me to himself," be said. He was greatly animated 
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by the tuddea arrhral of Mr. Jmucke, (rom tiM di»- 
tant setUeinent of Palamcotta, and he listened tohis 
details with all his wonted ardour. Althoo^ Us 
strength was quite exhausted, and his body eoHiei* 
ated, he desired that the school children and othcHi 
who usually attended the evening pnyen, ihoald 
assemble in his parlour : his dwelluig was nt fkm 
gardeoy given him by the deoeased rajah, nad at 
evening Uiey gathered there. 

He sat up in his bed, and looked at them ear- 
nestly ; then they sung his fieivourite hymn, ** Christ 
is my life." He lii>tened, like the exile to the last 
song of his distant land. A few days afkerwardSt he 
was visited by the young r&^ah, who was now tweatj 
years of age ; many of his courtiers and offioen wen 
with him. Swartz received him very affectionatalj, 
and then delivered to him his dyin^ charge* It was 
a noble bequest, rendered more unpreasive bj the 
love they bore each other. '* After God haa called 
me hence, I request you will be careful not to in- 
dulge a fondness for pomp and grandeur. Toa an 
convinced that my endeavours to serve yoa hiure 
been disinterested. What I now request of joa is» 
that you would be kind to the Christiana-— be ta 
them a father and protector. As the due adminis- 
tration of justice is indispensably necessary ibr the 
prosperity and happiness of every state, I leqaast 
you will establish regular courts, and be carefbl that 
impartial iustice be administered. I heartily * * 
vou would renounce your idolatry, and aerra 
honour the only true God. May he be mercifiily 
enable you to do it !'* He then iuc^uired if he 
times perused the Bible ? and again entrealad 
that, amidst the snares of a throne, he would not t»^ 
get his eternal hope. 

Hie prince was deeply affected ; he stood aoaaa 
time silently by the bed-side -.—well awara that 
never were words more disinterested! never was 
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n guardian more faitliful to liia tnist ; tiy whose care, 
not only was hta mind richly stored and accomplished, 
but his way securely paved to the throne. Well had 
Swartz kept his promise to his friend, Tulia Maha; 
he had screened the boy's life amidst plots and 
jealousies, and neverceased, till, by his influence and 
efTorts, he pla(;ed the crown on his head. 

Contrary to all expectation, an interval of health 
ma yet given him. The joy was great, on his reco- 
nry ; but it was short and deceitful. As if death vaa 
ta be henceforth a stranger, he resumed his labours 
with as much ardour as ever; he sat in his garden, 
in the shadow of the trees, and gathered his (chil- 
dren and converts around him. And thus the last 
enemy found him, but not suddenly — for a week he 
lingered in strong pain, which did not, however, so 
subdue his frame, but that his friends lifted him 
every day into an arm-chair, that he might feel the 
freshness of the air, and look on the face of nature ; 
Kolhoff, Holsberp, Gericke, and almost every niis- 
aionary in India, were there. The gathpi'ing of the8« 
men round the last hours of their "Father," as 
they always called him, was mournfully and indeli- 
My impressiTe. The^ had come from their distant 
koines, in city and wild. " He had often spoken lo 
■ne," lays Gerick^, " of his end. When be men- 
tioned any of the providences that had attended 
him, he often added, "and so God will shew mo 
mercy at the end of this life. As Israel wRnt from 
the land of the east to his loved Canaan, so shall I 
paM through the fearfulncss of death." Respecting 
the mission, he said, " you will suffer much m car- 
rying it on : he who will suffer nothing, is not fH for 
it." His pains were very great, but he subdued every 
outward expression of them ; only when left alone 
at times, his groans were deep. " Human afBiction 
is common to all ;" he observed, " I really suffer very 
little : we ought not to sorrow much, that the poor 
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people around may not feel desolate." On the 
day of his life, when they had letired that he m 
rest awhile, they heard him praj silently ; each w 
though low and broken, was distinct : ^' Let my 
conflict, O God, be full of peace and trust ; hith 
thou hast preserved me ; hitherto thou hast bitn 
me; benefits have been poured on me witl 
ceasing. I deliver my spirit into thine hands- 
mercy receive me ; for thou hast redeemed me, t 
faithful God !" When they entered, they saw i 
his end was nigh : he turned to Grerick^y and blei 
him with passionate emotion ; then entreated, i 
last proof of their kindness, that they would sing 
hymn he was so fond of; '^Only to thee, I 
Jesus Christ :" they sung, and, though death weig 
down his eyes, and stiffened every limb, 
joined in the words with a clear voice, and with 
melody for which it was always r^narkaUe; 
ere the hymn was closed, his voice fell suddei 
every other was instantly hushed, and they bent < 
him in silence. By a sudden effort of strength, 
opened his eyes once more, looked earnestly 
them, then gently turned to one of his first i 
faithf^il converts, wad died without a sigh or strug] 
On his countenance the feelings of that last mom 
were indelibly stamped. The orphan children st 
round, weeping ; some took his lifeless hand in tl 
own, as if it still had power to bless them. 

On the evening of the following day, his remi 
were committed to the earth. '* It was a very a« 
and affecting sight,'' says one of his friends, '* 
account of ^e bitter cries and lamentations of 
multitude of people who crowded into the gard 
and which pierced through our souls." They wisl 
to follow him to the grave with a funeral hymn ; 1 
they saw that it was not possible. The procession i 
delayed by a striking circumstance ; the arrival 
the rajah, who entreated once more to look on 
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fece. The lid of the coffin was removed, and the 
prince stood beside it in strong emotion, while the 
exquisite calm of the featurae, the smile that yet 
lingered on the lip, told that Swartz had died as he 
tad lived — the soul could have known no fear! He 
iSted a flood of tears over the body, and covered it 
With a gold cloth. 

The latter never ceased to cherish his image. In 
a visit which he soon after paid to Tranqucbar, the 
taussiooaries had several interviews with him in his 
tent ; he spoke with impassioned remembrance of the 
tnan he had lost. He often requested, that none 
tut auch as would follow the steps of Swartz should 
be sent out to the mission. _ The letter he afterwards 
iddressed to the " Honourable Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge," is a yet strongsr proof of 
Ui feelings. 

"I have requested of your missionaries to write 
to you, and to apply to yo« in my name, for a monu- 
ment of marble, to be erected in their church, that 
is, in my capital and residency, to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Rev. Mr. Swartz, and to manifest 
the great esteem I have for the character of that 
great and good man, and the gratitude I owe him, 
my father, my friend, the protector and guardian of 
my youth. And now I beg leave to apply to you 
ovself, and to entreat, that, upon my account, you 
WmI orider such a monument to be made, and to be 
lent out to me, that it may be fixed to the pillar that 
it next to the pulpit from which he preached. 

" Serfogee, Rajah." 

TTie monument was accordingly prepared by Mr. 
Flaxman, and is now erected in the church at Tan- 
jore. Several years after, the prince, to perpetuate 
Ihe memory of his friend, erected a very extensive 
and costly building, sixteen miles from Tanjore, for 
the benefit of travellers ; it included also an insUtu- 
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Uon for the maintenance and education of Hindo 
children of different castes. In a neighbouring vi 
lage, he founded an establishment for the sup|)0 
and education of fifty poor Christian children ; thirl 
destitute Christians also found an asylum here ; an 
near Tanjore he raised anotlier edifice for a numbi 
of lame, blind, and other objects of charity, a 
belonging to the missions, and supported by h: 
bounty. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Con 
pany next came forward to honour his character. 1 
their general letter to the government of Madra 
they write, ** By our extra ship, the Union, you wi 
receive a marble monument, which has been ex( 
cutcd by Mr. Bacon, under our directions, to tli 
memory of tlie Rev. Christian Frederic Swarti, f 
the most appropriate testimony of the deep sense n 
entertain of his transcendent merit, of his unwearie 
and disinterested labours in the cause of religion, an 
the exercise of the purest benevolence ; alK>, of hi 
public services at Tanjore, where the influence of hi 
name and character, through the unbounded confi 
dence which they inspired, was, for a long course c 
years, productive of important benefits to the Com 
pany. On no subject has tlic Court of Directoi 
been more unanimous, that in their anxious desire t 
perpetuate the memory of this eminent person, an 
to excite in others an emulation of his great exampk 
W(t accordingly direct that the monument be erectei 
in some conspicuous situation near the altar, in tb 
church of St. Mury. W« desire also, that the nativi 
inhabitants, by whom he was so revered, may b 
permitted to view the monument." 

In his will, he made all his property ovs 
to the mission, as appeal's from Uie following tf 
tract : — '* As I have not spent my monthly salar; 
fVom the Company, but, except what I have de 
votud to the erection of several buildingsi, hav< 
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•nSercd it lo accumulate, and assigned it over to 
my two trustees ; namely, my beloved friend Mr. 
Oeiick^, and Mr. Brcithaupt of Madras: so, ttich 
■am shall also be employed for the sole benefit of the 
missioDs. My succeftsor at Tanjore and at Palam- 
colta, shall receive for themselves the annual interest, 
one hundred pounds sterling, (that is to say, fifty 

Kunds each,) because what they receive from the 
)nourabIe Company is barely suftieient. The two 
goM watches that have been given me shall be sold, 
■nd the money be distributed to the poor. The few 
Dtenitls of silver which I possess, I leave to Mr, 
KolhofT, as a token of my affection. With respect 
lo the garden without the fort, together with the 
church and other dwellings, as well u all move- 
ables and books, they are to be the property of the 
mission." 

" No one will, therefore, wonder that he should 
have been able," writes Gericke, " to accomplish so 
much towards the outward support of the mission. 
Whatever he had, from the time when I came to 
Madras, he sent to me, and I purchased Company's 
bonds therewith. When the Company paid off their 
liondi, and afterwards issued others at eight per 
cent., we lookup a large bond of the latter. At my 
friend's desire, it was drawn up in the name of all the 
missionaries at Tanjore, that it might thereby be 
known, that all was already the property of the mis- 
sion, and no longer belonged to Mr, Swartz, As he 
received an allowance from government, from which 
he was enabled to defray all the expenses incurred 
at Tanjore, he allowed the interest, and often his 
saJarv likewise, to faH into the mission capital." His 
small patrimony, as well as the savings from his 
salaries, were thus rigidly hoarded, and sacredly 
expended in the cause he loved. The strict economy 
of fifty years, with his trifling personal expenses, 
enabled him on several oecasious to support mis- 
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sionaries at his own charge, in remote parts of the 
country. 

Such was Christian Prederic Swartz ; the influence 
of whose labours is to be regarded more with refer- 
ence to after-times than his own. His life, a beauti- 
ful copy of that of his Redeemer, spoke to the 
Hindoo'9 heart with a calm yet resistless conviction. 
During the first years that he came among them, 
they listened coldly and curiously to all his ad- 
dresses. It was not till they were surprised and 
charmed with the integrity and purity of his career, 
that the doctrines he taught met with any success. A 
corrupt, licentious, and subtle people, who covild not 
discern, among all the priests and professors of their 
religion, a single example of virtue, self-denial, or 
devotedness — they looked on this man, inflamed 
with love and zeal, seduced neither by the power 
nor the bribes of princes — tumifig from the palaee 
to each humble home, to mourn, to rejoice, to pray 
— they looked, and at last believed. 

Eliot had to address the bold and imaginative 
warrior — to speak to his passions — and touch hii 
fierce yet generous heart. It will be perceived that 
his addresses were often ardent, figurative, and fall 
of feeling. Swartz saw that he was among a calm, 
timid, cautious race ; to whose reason he must appeal 
long and fruitlessly: men who loved not change, or 
enterprise, or strong emotion of any kind ; who 
would sit beneath the trees, and talk and dispute 
all the day long. The character of his mind %Dd 
manners, tranquil, kind, and insinuating, were pecu- 
liarly suited to such a people ; above all, his admira- 
ble simplicity. This was the strong attraction of the 
man — uiis was the secret of his power: he 
among his equals, and superiors, with that 
countenance, where mercy beamed in every lin< 
ment. He spoke gently and pleadingly i but it 
an earnest and all-impressive gentleness, that sunk 
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yito the Mul — as the low, sweet tones of music of 
the lonely, will touch the heart, and make the tears 
flow sooner than the most beButiful and thrilling 
svniphonies. The Persian lines, translated by Sir 
William Jones, are descriptive of his path, from the 
boar his sainted mother, probably, devoted him t} 
6od, to tlie close : — 

" On ponnt knen, a Hiked, new-born child. 

Hb career was of great and lasting aid to the in- 
tnests of the East India Company, and the stability 
sf their dominioD, as well as to the ascendancy of 
British character over the minds of the natives. By 
them, he is not, and never will be foi^otten. He 
was the first European who attained that singular 
and commanding influence over their feelings and 
conduct, which he never used but to the best pur- 
poses. A gentleman, who occupied a high official 
situation in India, and visited Tanjore, informed me 
that he often conversed with the present rajah, in 
the hall of whose palace is the monument of Swartz. 
executed and sent over by Flaxnian. " There," 
■aid the prince, pointing to it, " is the image of my 
iK^KT." Every morning, as soon as he is risen, and 
before he goes to bis divbar, or council, he enters 
the hall, approaches the tomb, folds his hands on his 
bveut, and bows before it. It is to be observed, 
that the prince is no Christian, and still adheres to 
hi* Hindoo belief. No regard, therefore, for the 
Eutfa which the deceased inculcated, had any share 
to these feelings; they were the fruit only of the 
simple and fervent remembrance of his virtues. It is 
also the rajah's desire that his people shall remain 
tine to their ancient religion. He inculcates this 
both by word and example ; yet he is surrounded 
by his courtiers and officers, and many people, in 
the great hall, at the very tijne he pays his daily 
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reverence to the tomb of the missionary. Doei aol 
this refute, more clearly than a thousand arguments, 
the objections raised against the diffusion of Chrii- 
tianity in the East. What a beautiful and bene- 
ficent influence is here ! over which time and deatk 
have no power. Will not these people hand dcnm 
to their children's children, the name of the .man 
who thus walked among them? and tell the tale of 
his saving the famished, of his wresting them firom llie 
tyrant's grasp, and making their burdens light. It ii 
said that the religion of Christ will unhinge the miadi 
of the people, and shake their allegiance to their 
European rulers; but, had the government of India 
many such agents and ministers as Frederic Swafti, 
it would find their example of more avail than the 
mountain fortress, or the armed battalion. Wherever 
Christianity is so illustrated among the healheDy its 
fruits will be the same, on the ruler, as well aa on 
the slave. It was in compliance with Hyder AITs 
request, that Swartz was sent to him, to treat of 
peace. His message was in these words to jthe 
council at Madras — ** Do not send -to me any of year 
agents ; for I do not trust their words or trea'* 
but if you wish me to listen to your proposaky 
to me the missionary, of whose character I 
much from every one — ^him I will receive 
trust." 

When the tyrant was no more, and his son 
ceeded, the latter went again for a like purpose. It 
is thus that General Fallarton, commander of the 
southern army, speaks, in his two printed letten to 
the Marquis Comwallis : — ** On our second maichi 
we were visited by the Rev. Mr. Swartz, whom yov 
lordship and the board requested to proceed IB 
Seringapatam, as a faithful mediator between T!n|iee 
and ^e commissioners. The knowledge and nH- 
gprity of this irreproachable missionary, have leiiie wi 
the character of Europeans from imputtttiof d 
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l^ncral depravfty. An escort nttcnUed him to thu 
nearest encampment of the enemy; but he wM 
stopped in th« way, and returned to 'J'anjore. 1 
nijoicc, however, that he undertook tlic bii«inei<, for 
hi« journal, which has been before your board, evinces 
that our Houlhern army acted towards the enemy 
with a mildneM seldom experienced. From him 
also you learned, how this conduct operated on the 
iniudB of the inhabitants." 

It haa been said, that the Hindoos, who embrace 
Chrisl.iunity, are in general of low rank and caste ; 
but tliis depends mainly on the conduct and cha- 
racter of the teacher. The converts at Tanjore are 
of the most respectable clatiseB of the natives ; many 
ofthemof thehighest; difTerinK in this respect from 
some of the other societies in India. With regard to 
the mental powers and attajnioents of Swartz. the In- 
ccsuuit demands on his lime, no doubt, impeded their 
high cultivation. He understood and conversed in 
the Persian the Moorish, and Malabar tongues, as 
well as Portuguese and French. The best tribute is 
casually paid him by Bishop Heber. " The present 
rajah vtsitcd me; he is an extraordinary man. He 

S notes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, Linnieus, and BufTon 
uently, understands Shakspeare, ami has emitted 
English poetry very superior to Rousseau's epitapli 
on Shcnstonc. He is indebted for these accompliah- 
ments to the instruction which he received in early 
life from tlie venerable Swartz." 

Swartz was of a tall stature, and a strong, but not 
robust frame; his countenance indicated his cha- 
racter ; a hijjh and fine forehead, a large and light 
blue eye, and firm yet mild features. His hair 
became white at an early period, which made his 
appcaiaiice more impressive. 
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In the siibaequent paragraphs, it may be wc 
follow the progress of the miasioD, for a few ) 
succeeding the death of Swarts. 

At Taigore the nuMion waa lucceMiful. New congrega 
ware formed in the country. At a Urge village, eighteen i 
from the city, fiirty familion came to the rewlution ti 
nounce the woinhip of Idols, and turn to God. At A 
joar, n diilant village, nine familiiM, being all itt po| 
tson, erected a little building, with mud walls ai 
thatched roof, where they might listen to a Chriilian tei 
— this was the case in other hamlets aluo. The chief 
sionary now was Oerick^. who travel le«l, with little i 
mission, from place to place, to visit the many congi 
tions, through all the Mysore, to Seringapatam, w 
the addresses of Swartc had not been wholly in vain, 
treaties met him from many towns in the' way, tba 
wonld stay a few weeks with them, and do amrmg then 
good that had been done in other places. This sucea 
last raised a persecution from their heathen country] 
among whom were some men in office. Great were thf 
pressions and cruelties exercised for a time on the ('hristi 
so that, to use the expression of one of them, *' the ■ 
wonld have been a welcome release." In many places, I 
ever, the pagodas were converted into churches, and the i 
buried deep in the ground ; bat at last, this persecution 
stayed. 

The hour was now at hand, when this accomplished 
was to follow his friend. He died at Vellore, in ISOB, 
fever, caught in his Uto laborious JiMimey, afler he 
served tlie cause in India thirty-eight years, and was 
at the age of sixty. The Christians said that in him 
had lost their second ulllar. The loss of Oerlck^ wi 
this time irreparable : the sums he expended on the nisc 
and his incessant charities, were accompanied with 
utmost frugality in his own pernon and household. Par 
acknowledged how often he had lM!<;n indebtnl to his ! 
rality : the other missionaries also partook of It \ and it 
exercised with a meekness and delicacy that look awa} 
painfulness of obligation. The Vepery mission, of w 
he had the entire charge, would have gone to ruin, if he 
not left a great part of his propertv for its support, 
widow, well provided for, continued to reside in one of 
dwellings of her husband. 
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The missionaries, ea mt|;;ht b« expected," were stunned 
b; this second lilow. Holicberg, nbu hud been placed si 
(kiddalore, was unsble, from his nnnt of Bdill in languages, 
to flii the plnco of the dep»rtea. KolhofT had already tho 
ehar^ not onlyof Ibe eileosiTe Taajore miseiod, but uf the 
many old as well as new congregations beyond Fnlam- 
cuUa. Breilhaupl wag dead ; JoeDicke.a man of treatability 
and s*a], periahed, three year? before, of the bill fever; Fa- 
briciuB, worn out with his labuun, bad also sunk to rest, 
leaving the laluable legacy of bis English and Tanul dic- 
bon«ry. The health of Pohl^, at Trite hi nopoly, was fast 
sinkiuK, so that a darlt cloud gathered for the time over the 

The salary allowed by the Society to any of those men, 
sag enall, seldom exceed inti; 6tt</ pounds a year, but it often 
«enl HU additional j^ratuity of fifty pnunda to eachi with the 
aaooal stores, books, dc, A Gennan youth, of the name of 
Henry Horel, who had studied at one of his native univeni- 
lita, waaa prolegj ofGerlckj'g; the latter allowed him sixty 
poonda a year, which now ceased, and be felt the bitterneaa 
of the chainge. To his great joy, he was afterwards aidiiined 
ia 1807, by the other missionaries, and sent to Taojore to 
■Mist Kolhoff. The society now appointed Roller, from the 
station at Tianquobar, to the Vcpery mission, and soon after 
auaaofmore inHuence laiiie to reside ill tliiii place, Poezold 
fron Madras. The latter complains, ''thiit having himself no 
other means of subsistence, save what was furnished by the 
society's allowance, he waa much straitened, and under great 
difficulties to subsist in times like the present." The pressare 
of poverty was, perhaps, quickened by the memory of the 
bountiw of the deceased, amidit whose possessions they 
nere now dwelling : bad thev possessed hla spirit, it had 
hnn better for their peace, but an unhappy discord broke 
out bal««en the two companions at Vepery. 

Tbe caase, in the mean time, went on with rarioaa sue- 
rcM ; tbs most prosperous was the Tanjore mission ; at Tril- 
chinnpoly its progress continued to be alow ; the number of 
the Heathen cAn{p«gation never exceeding three hundred, 
and the Portuguese one hundred. It is difficult to estimate 
the number of Christian converts, at this period, in the dif- 
ferent stations, still morethatof the number of Heathens con- 
verted during the half century of missionary labours; the for- 

>ery great It would be too much to say that all of these were 
an honour to their profession : the missionarieg, more than 
once, speak of the grief of heart caused by the insincerity of 
nany oif their converts. 
Few things will, perhaps, more conduce to the ci 
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uf the DHtivoR, and rwUIi tlio |mth of Ui« mtMioiiary, thaii the 
pro|pr«M which han Hinco b«(»n made iu the study of Indian 
iltertiiura. It will ihow Uia increduloni Hindoo how widelj 
hii practice diiTert fnmi the prooeptft even of hia own nU* 
ffion ; it in well known that tho onormitlea praotiiad by tUa 
people, are either unauthorised, or faintly counlenanoMU In 
their miored writings. Of the f<iur fpreat oastat, only on* ii 
admitted to the reading of the Vediit, another la peimltM 
only to hear them road, while the other two» by fiur tha noit 
numurous, can only have the commentary reail to tbam 
Kven the Itramins Ihenmelvci teem not genemlly to bnvt 
known the real doctrine* of their religion, except fVoai tm^ 
(lition ; it is a singular fact, that their reluctance to conmu- 
nicato the contents of their sacred books, had nerer been 
overcome till within these few years. We are told that even 
the KmiMsror Akbar himself. In the plenitude of hia power, 
could not obtain what is now freely granted to the onrloeity 
of every inquirer. The missionary can now Uy open to the 
peoule the weakness of their superstitions, and oontratt them 
witA the pure morality and exceeding glory of the goipeL 
It is said, the sacred books of the Hindoo bear n itrang, 
though disfigured, resemblance to many parts of the sorlplnve. 
liut the men were quickly to appear in the field, by 
hands this blessing was to be conferred on India. 

In the mean time, the want of more mlialonarlee 
severely felt ; the few who survived Swarti, were enfbebled 
by years and labour : as yet no new ones came flrom EutoM. 
•* Would to Ood," writes Pohld. «« that we could leeelfo 
them. I am upwards of alxty-slx years old, my itraagth 
faileth me. and 1 may soon be gone, and the misaloa be an 
unprovUleu-for orphan, whereof to think only Is palttfU to 
me." In this dearth of labourers, it was memorable lo aee 
Hattianaden, the first convert of Swartn, now a very M 
man, still wandering from place to place, on mountain and 
plain, to visit the scattered congregations : he had reeeived 
ordination long l>ofore, at the hands of the mlsskraarieo, after 
the rites of tlie Lutheran church. With the garrulity of did 
age, he continued to speak of the man who had first ealled 
him when a youth ; he had much to tell, and the 
loved to listen to him. 

It would be Injustice to the cause of the mission, to 
the mention of one of its best supporters at Tranqnebnr 
Calcutta, the Rev. Dr. John, a man of great learning 
piety. ** I know by experience," he says, ** bow 
|N)verty is. having learned this lesson in my early yeme; 
my laUi rather, l>eing a iMN>r clergyman, was III able te 
iimiiitHin nie at the univeniity, so 1 was obliginl to provide 
fur myself by beeom*n«r the tutor of thitscf who were youngor j 
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by Ihiii nKOUii I wan abli:, Dot only to sluily tbeology, but 
■oiiw bruicliMof Ibe Sae arli and adeaces, includiDn; nmlurul 

r1ill<MO(ihy, wbicit at Ibat time Iwgiku to Uuuriib at I^linic, 
[alii, and Gultingtn, ^ 

" Ai won u I KrriveJ at Tranqunbar, I could not ftMil 
myHlf happy without bnvinic yuung peraon* round me, 
whinn I could Inatruct kccordlng to my own method. Thres 
>MLt» aAtirwu'U, I wu raqumled by bmilioi from tiega- 
putani, Cnyluo, nod BtttaviH, to taka their cbitdreo nnder 
niy tultioD. My ohji^ct nui to polish and civUiie Hie uiktiTe 
ahanwtBT, Id mftke them «cquainted with European man- 
Dan, lan^utRD, and taieacea : an n miDBionary, I bad alio 
the charica of a chriitian con gra gal ion." 

TbU linipln detail conveys but a (art of the Lialory of thii 
btborioti* man : it was varied by few vicimituilei ; all liia 
limn and ODHTicy were given to the iDStructioa of youth: the 
liM of Umim who were indebted fur ail their acquirementa to 
hii ckm, prMRnli a ningular inedle; — country prieata, leach- 
en at £ngil«h to native foinilioa, organiila, merchanlB, 
druighUmcn, interpreter*, oaptaina, nialei, achoolmaaterg, 
lie. UU Ocrnian ioduatry, and multifarious knowledge, 
WMOied to ambnue all paths and profeMloDS: it must be 
conAsfHiil, that as to the things of this lifa, Dr. John was one 
of Iho grPHtuHl fricDds thn Indiana ever had. " Of IhesR," 
be siiya, " tliu greater part wore formerly the t-hildren of 
brf gars, but now provide hajidsoumly fur tbcmaelTSS, and 
bt Ifaair poor relatiiei." Animated by his succeai, he begun 
to think ft practicable, after many years, tu eiltind hia system 
DrinstruclluD to Iho Tanjore conotry : in his travels there, 
be conTcrsnd with callecturs, judKus, and other gentlemen 
uf iafluvncp, who all approved of the proposal. It Is uot 
rasy to Buy huw far hia sanguine views Dould be realised, 
but he was tailed soon after tu lay aaide each loved reality, 
I Mwvll UTistonaryhope. He felt nil ayes, to hi* great grief, 
I gnw to weak, that he could no more read or write ; soon 

Iaflar, hti sight totally failed him. Words can poorly de*cribe 
Iba aagui*h of inch a calamity : of what avail now were all 
Us daax pursaits ? each day had bitherto risen Joyfully j it 
iMd gathered his numerous scholars, of all ages, around 
him ; but now the day rose, and set no more ; he could hear 
I the Mund of their voices, but could no more rear their minds, 
! or fend them forth uitfu I tenants of their country. It wui 
i affecting to see him led by the careof bispupila.whodid not 
all desert bim, to his church, where he continued to preach : 
by their aid also he carried on his correspondence, for he had 
educated several of them for this favourite object. 

There is another scene, that cannot be separated from the 
ladian mission; Calcutta, where, in ITBS, arrived the Kev 
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I>aTid BrowB, a clergyman of the Sitabliabed Chvroli, 
ciiaplaio to the Company. He had ttodied at Mage 
cidllege: iUi memory has been preeenred bv Bneni 
with great fidelity and piety — qualities in which he exc 
hb prcKclecessor, thongh not in genins — he aerred the ch 
and the mission at Calcutta. His life was, like his joo 
a calm career of ministerial duties and pioas a:&ot 
without any at the striking vicissitudes or events tiiat e 
times throw a heroism and sublimity round the miasion; 
way. 

Those who love to contemplate a highly gifte<1 spirit, h 
away at times by the power of temptation---again rish^ 
its fall — struggling to the last, and ending, by a death d 
titude and peace, a troubled and impassioned life — ^will 
to his predecessor, Kiemander. But in the Rot. S 
Brown, is a picture of the faithful, exemplary pastor, w 
life was the best comment on the doctrines he (aught* 
the recovery of his heaJth, that had long been deelinin] 
took a voyage along the coast The ship, after teavinj 
roads of Sangor, struck on a bank of sand ; they wei 
danger of perishing, for the sea made a passage Ofn 
deck, and no succour was nigh: the low flat ooeft oil 
little hope to the view, and night was dosing fhst At 
after long suspense, the vessel was got off, and the iav 
worn out bv the shock* returned to Calcutta to die ; he 
buried in nie church of St. John's. On a marble in 
chancel is an inscription, not to his virtues or leamlnf 
they needed no marble, but simply expressing, that for tm 
five years he had preached the gospel to the poor. 
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Doaiiro the space of two centuries, the Danes made 
repeated efforU to form a permanent seltlement in 
Greenland, but without success. About the year 
1530, Bishop Amund, of Skalliolt, in Iceland, was 
driven in a storm so near the coast of Greenland, 
that he stiid he could see the people driving in their 
cattle ; the hope of landing was vain ; the wind 
changed, and carried the slu'p the same ntght to 
Iceland. A Hamburgh mariner was afterwards 
driven three times on the coast, whoro he saw many 
timbers' huts, but no men. Many years after, an 
entire boat, fastened together with sinews and 
tvoodea pegs, was driven ashore in Iceland ; an 
oar was fixed to it, with a sentence written in 
Runic letters, " I tired when I drew thee." A 
German author, Dithmar Blefken, tells us, that in 
the year 1546, being in Iceland, he spoke with a 
Dominican monk, who came but the year l>efoie 
from St. Thomas's cloyster, in Greenland: he ipoke 
freely of the state of that place, even hi tiie presence 
of the governor, and said, that in the garden was a 
fountain of hot water, that flowed through it, and 
made the soil so fruitful, that it produced the most 
beautiful flowers. These accounts, whether true or 
false, greatly excited the curiosity of the people of 
Denmark: the desire of discovering the unknown 
□ortbem countries was general ; some said, gold 
sud silver rnines were to be found there. In the 
reign of king Olaua, Friesland ships were reported to 
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have brought store of silver and precious stones, 
though these treasures were said to be guarded by 
infernal spirits, or by cruel savages. Accordingly, 
some adventurers set out, but the ice forbade their 
approach ; the more religious were convinced of the 
truth of the reports, because it stands in their ver- 
sion of the book of Job, that " gold cometh out of 
the north." 

Frederick II. in the year 1578, sent the famous 
navigator, Magnus Henningsen ; who, after many 
storms, was so far successful as to come within 
sight of land; but he was obliged to return, for 
the ship stood still all at. once, and could not be 
worked any further, though there was the best 
wind, and a depth of water unfathomable. He 
attributed it to a hidden magnetical rock. For- 
bisher, in the mean time, sent out by queen Eliza- 
beth, was the first to discover, and hold communica- 
tion with the natives : Davis followed in 1585. The 
Danes were animated by these discoveries to seek 
once more their lost Greenland : Christian IV. sent 
one of his admirals there, with five ships ; he found 
the people very wild, and brought home six of them 
to Denmark ; the fate of these men was lamentable : 
in spite of the kindest treatment, and the best stock* 
fish and train-oil, they often cast an eye northwards 
to their native country, would stand for hours on 
the shore with sad countenances and many tearSp 
till at last two of them died of grief; two spnine 
into the sea, as if to go to their loved land, and 
were drowned. The last ineffectual voyage was 
made in the year 1670: till Greenland, after a 
time, was so buried in oblivion, that there were 
many who scarcely believed in its existence. 

The desirable event of obtaining a firm footing in 
the country, was reserved for the reign of Frederic IV. 
a prince of spirit, as well as of wisdom, in his enter- 
prises. It was he who sent out the first missionaries 
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laquebar. The penon nhom God had te- 
fbr this purpose, was Mr. Hans Egede, a ciergj- 
in priest's orders, who had a tMngn^axiott at 
I, tn the north of Nonray. He had been little 
than a year in this office, when he recollected 
f once read, that tonatjlj Christian inhabit- 
ad lived in Greenland, whom the world now 
of no more. It seems, there was a tradition, 
n 1380, two Venetians of note, Nichnlaa and 
ny Zeni, were hurried by a storm to the shores 
enland.and that they found n u me roas Tillages, 
tod by a Christian population. So much was 
edited, that the Archbishop of Drontheim, Eric 
!odorf, read all the writing that treated of the 
■y, inquired of all merchants and mariners who 
iea in those seas, that he might seek out these 
:ted Christians; but he fell under his prince's 
ce, and travelled, in 1S21, to Rome, where he 

imaginary tale was, in this instance, made wb- 
i[ lo th« loftiest ends : Egede had heard it 

ft child, and it was fii^ indelibly in his 
rr : the more he brooded over it, the more 
deep interest and curiosity roused. Perbaps, 
«cted, this tradition is true ; if so, how noble 
g it would be to seek these lonely Christians, 
iiry the pure gospel to them I Such musings 
Ibly gave birth to a desire to be himself 
nental in this work : at the first this ap- 
1 impossible, because he was already engaged 
pastoral office, and had a wife and children, 

he tenderly loved. He strove to banish it 
ismind,but the effort made him so uneasy, that 
iw not what to do with himself; an inward 
e urged him on : on the other hand, there 
juble and danger, wilder than the fancy could 

length, lie tliought it would be the best way 
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to make a proposal for the conTeruon of die Gieen* 
landers, to some persons of greater influence and 
wealth; but his timidity still kept him hack. Bat, 
in the year 1710, he ventured to send his wf^ 
morial, with a letter, to RandulF, bohop of Bor* 
gen, and another to the bishop of DrontheuDy to 
whose diocese he belonged, entreating them to aap- 
port it at court with &eir influence and OMunei. 
Both the bishops commended the design, iuid pro- 
mised to do tne utmost in its fafour^ biit, at the 
same time, laid before him the many dificalliei 
and hardships. 

The design, that had long lain in embryo in hii 
own mind, ¥ras by this correspondence made more 
public than he wished, and it soon came to the eais 
of his friends, who set up a violent oppositieii. They 
instigated his wife and ikmily to divert him fkom to 
absurd an enterprise. Their persuaskma wen ao 
strong, that poor E^ede tried to desist from anY 
further thoughts about the matter; he nid 1m hid 
done his best, and could not swim agaiaat tlia 
stream. But those words of our Saviour, " 
ever loveth father or mother more than vae^ n 
worthy of me,*' brought his mind into such m 
agitation, that he had no rest day or night, nor 
any one appease him. The passion to go to G 
land was like a consuming nre within. At Bait Us 
wife, who was a woman of sense as well nn nf firmnam^ 
seeing this miserable conflict in his thoughts, beg M 
to waver ; she listened with interest to hia daaciip-' 
tions of the lost land ; and at length said, aba eooH 
renounce every thing for his sake. Love for iNff 
husband was at the root of all this ; but a higher lad 
holier influence had also touched her heart ; aba fal> 
lowed Egede's advice, spread the matter beforaCkii 
in prayer, till the christian, as well as the wife, waf 
decided. Oh how glad was Egede! he now beliavil 
he had vanquished every difficulty, he foltnew 
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uk) ardour, and iiislaiitly drevi up a memorial ad- 
dRMed to the MissLoo College, and a^ain eotreateil 
jlitB Bishops of Bergen and Drontheiin to promote hh 
mjueat with all their earnestness. But they thought 
proper to advise htm to patience. 

In this manner the project was not only postponed 
fioin year to year, but loaded with all kindsof cen- 
awea. He could not go idio any company, but 
people's mouths were filled with ridicule ; some said 
A was a frenzy to rehnquish a certain livelihood for 
to sad a career; others, more cruel, defamed his 
motives, aa if, under the specious pretext of spreading 
ihe honour of God, he wanted to aggrandize his own 
name, or, perhaps, have Greenland l^r his diocese. 

Id the mean time, a report was spread that a 
Horwegiaa vessel had been shipwrecked on the ice 
■I tJie coast of Greenland, and the crew, retreating 
to the isnd, were murdered by the natives. The 
tale was not groundless. He was not daunted, but 
mm, resolving to prosecute the affair in person, he 
R|iwred to Copenhagen, and presented his memorials 
to the College of Missions ; and here obtained the 
ji^ul answer, that the king would consider of Eome 
Wmin of accomplishing the design ; still more, his 
M^j) lit j did him the honour of granting him an in- 
kniew, and acceding to his propositions. 

At last a royal order came, that the commercial 
people, who had been in Davis's Straits, or engaged 
in U>e Greeland traffic, should send in their opinion 
coMceming a colony to be settled there. But no one 
hning any inclination for it, they all described the 
rayage as so dangerous, and the land so disagreeable, 
tbatthescbemesofl^de became once more a subject 
jt mockery and derision. Thus one year more passed 
HPtj : yet he did not intermit his petitions to the king, 
H lus persuasions to the merchants, to engage in the 
ntfetprise. At length, he was so fortunate as to prevail 
■ith a few men, who were touched to the heart with 
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his seeal and disappointments^ to consent to a a 
ference. By entreaties and arguments^ he attain 
his object so far, that each of them deposited a m 
of £40 each, and he himself £60. Immediately 
drew up an instrument, which he presented to all \ 
clergymen of the city, and to several of the merchan 
who each made some addition to the capital, so tl 
in the whole he got together about £2000. Ai 
all, it was an inadequate sum, but a vessd i 
bought, and called the Hope, to carry him to Oie 
land. 

Soon after, the king gave his public appnn 
and appointed him pastor of any new colony that 
should find or form in Greenland, with a yearly sal 
of £60, and £40 more for his equipment. Thus 1 
unwearied man, having obtained the desire of 
heart, after he had sought it without ceasing for 
years, returned happy to his home. Yet wl 
he came to take leave of a congregation he Un 
among whom he had laboured long, and of mi 
friends and relations, he was more subdued tl 
b^ all his difficulties. Even his wife, instead 
giving way to the meltings of nature, was obli^ 
animate her husband, and strengthen him in 
resolve ; '* that stedfast heroine," as a iHOgrafi 
justly calls her, '* was now as enthusiastic in 
voyage, as she had first been adverse to it.*' T 
took their leave for ever of the parsonage at Vo| 
and went to the city of Bergen, wheie the ve 
waited. Was there ever a more bold and hope 
undertaking? a lonely couple, with four small c 
dren, wandering forth to a land that the haid 
mariners dreaded; not to visit, but to dwell; i 
no comfort, but their mutual afiection and society; 
support, but God. At Bergen he was looked a 
by every body as a monster. They pitied the 
young and fearless woman, but the husband I 
regarded as a fanatic, who must have had dve 
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•nd revelations, to induce iiim to desert his proper 
■call, arid wander up and down ttie world like a 
'hfljght'errant. 

In the month of May he weiit on board the Hope; 
tKe ship'* company consisted ol' forty persons : a few 
days after, they aet sail. In the beg^inning of June 
diey met with a great deal of stormy weather, and 
•MtquantitieHof ice, to which tliey could see no end. 
Towards the conclusion of the month they spied 
kn opening in the mass, and ventured into it; but 
the wind was contrary and stormy, and threatened 
to daah the ship to pieces in the midst of the 
ice, and the captain warned them to prepare for 
Aetr end. To add to their distress, there was such 
« thick fog all day, till midnight came, that they 
eonid Bee nothing before them ; and when the sun 
twoite, they could scarcely believe what they saw : 
the wind had changed, ana the boundless plain of tee 
Iras broken up, and was floating fast away on every 
aide. July 3d, they readied the shore, on an island 
called Kangek. The tenis nf a summer village of 
tilt Greenlanders was in sight. They crowded to the 
■hon, to meet the Mrangera, and wondered, above 
d, that women and children came. Thinking that 
the; came for traffic, they led Egede and tome of 
dM people to their tents ; which they were obliged 
to stoop low, to enter. The tale of the Cloister of 
8t. Thomas, and its garden of flowers and green 
beds, watered by the hot fountain, was grievously 
belied by the appearance of these dwellings : before 
the door-way was a kind of curtain, of the entrails 
ofthe white fish, bordered with red or blue cloth 
and white ribands, to keep out the cold air, and 
admit a partial light. On poles, in the interior, was 
hung meat, fish, boots, &c. ; piles of seal skins 
sewed together, with the hair inside, served as beds, 
on the floor : when it rained, which was always vio- 
lently, the hairy side of these skins was turned out- 
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side, tl^t the dro|Mi, descending fast tlnougli tlie 
thin tent on the sleeper, might foU off without m- 
noying him : when the sun pierced .thiougliy the 
9ther side of the skin was turned oat#urds. 

As twenty people, all members or relativeft of the 
family, sometimes lived in one tent, the interior was 
well peopled, and the odours were not of frankincense 
or aloes: in one comer was the mistress of the home, 
who displays all her ornaments only in summar, keeps 
her furniture in her little sanctum, and hangs before 
it a curtain of white leather, stitched with all kinds 
of figures, and fastens to it her looking-gla«i» rib- 
bons, and pincushions. From behind this acreeii 
she came forward to welcome her yisitors. The wife 
of Egede perhaps thought of the home she had left 
behind, and the clean chambers, and the neat attire 
of her nei^bours, as the squalid hostess eame to 
embrace her, covered with a seal skin, open in front, 
with the same feeling that a beautiful woman in 
England would not hide all her neck. Hie breediei 
bung down below the knee, yet there was a daak of 
coquetry in this ; the seal-skin cloeJc was trimmed 
with red cloth ; around the neck was a atring of 
glass beads, some of which were mingled with As 
long black hair that floated on the shodlden ; thi 
boots, of yellow leather, were also trimmed wilk 
beads. The strangers sat down on boards or tHoBMi 
while the people gathered round in stupid suiprisa 
They cooked some rein-deer flesh for them, aM Ail 
was followed by berries and roots, aa wdl as. sweet 
sea-weed : some of the family fed more samptnoaslf ; 
from the wild grass in front of the tents tliey ^mm 
drew forth the legs and heads of seals, that hd 
been thus preserved, and are esteemed as deUcadsM 
they were boiled hastily, and devoured. 

This interview was sufficient to give the stranfMi 
an insight into their future habits and sociefrf ia 
Greenland. For some days the people's' friendlMB 
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of mannera continued ; but when lliey saw it was the 
intention of the former to abide in the country, and 
that preparations for building were already begun, 
they itruck their tenta, and left llie diilrtct, out of 
fear, nor would they agiaio receive a European be- 
neath their roof. Yet by dcg^recs, the kind bcha* 
▼iouT and presents of the Norwegians touched t^em 
■0 far, that they entertained thoive who came to visit 
them, not in their own dwellings, but in a sinall 
house apart, and stationed a watch there all the 
nlgiit. 

Egede made use of every opportunity to learn 
llieir language, and, as soon as lie heard the word, 
Kina, " what is this ?" he asked the name of every 
tfanig he saw, and wrote it down. The nativejs stood 
m awe of him, and got many an angekok, or sor- 
Oent, to practise conjurations to do him a mischief, 
■nd obl^ him to leave the countrV' The black art 
tvailed ntdhing. for the sorcerers themselves, afli-r a 
time, declared that the minister himself was a great 
fcut good angekok, who would do them no harm. 
The credulous natives were struck with these words. 
and when they observed also how he preached tci 
his own people, and how all of them treated him 
jrith great respect, they began to reverence him 
iito. He was eager to instruct them in the things 
«f religion, but could not enter into conversation, 
for tie had not ypt learned the language. 

He got hit eldest son to draw some pictures of 
•criptnre transactions, and called their attention to 
thwn : they looked with eager interest and curiosity, 
and by this means easily comprehended his mean- 
ing ; by the questions they asked in return, he by 
degrees began to learn their language. Amongst 
the dutches of young Egede, was one of the resur- 
KCtJon of the dead, and of the miracles of Chdit, 
of his healing the sick ; these strongly captivated 
their mmdi. If he was the arobaiiadot of so mighty 
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and beneficent a God, they desired him to ciiie 
their sick, by breathing on them, as their MNrceren 
did. By such simple ways he led their minds to 
Gody to whom, he said, they must apply for health, 
and life, and every good gift. The number of thoae 
who came to hear hun, increased; and when he vcDt 
out to view the country, he was cheerfully r ece t ied 
in their homes, and kindly treated, especially after 
some sick persons grew well, whom ne had admo- 
nished to invoke the true God. 

The trade with the natives, which was the chief 
object of the Europeans who accompanied Es;cde, 
went on badly. The Greenlanders had but kitie; 
and the overplus the winter left them, they did art 
choose to barter with the Danes, because ihey vera 
accustomed, for many years, to dispose of it to the 
Dutch, who gave higher prices. Even the neces^uty 
sustenance began to fail: they had imagined tiha 
Greenland fishery to be more productive than it piovedy 
and had provided themselves with little fisb or flash* 
Being strangers to the country, the reindeer and 
hares they caught were few, and they took Iktle fish 
with their tackle, so that want began to stare 
in the face. The people also began to murmnr i 



the minister for leading them here : the stnrrt shift 
did not arrive so soon as was expected* so that aft 
were resolved to return with the vessel tbst 
there. This resolve reduced poor Egede te _ 
perplexity: he would not desert a post he had attaieed 
after so manj years' labour; yet he could aot stq^ 
alone with his wife and four small chikhren, an^Sift 
them perish. All that he could obtain firom ha peofle, 
was a consent to wait till June for the amrelotlhs 
ship; and if it did' not come |;hen, he agreed Iksk 
they should depart. The time came : the 
and the traders,, for many davs, watched inl 
for the coming of tiie ship : Egede, in an agOMj H 
hope and digress, passed hours on th« skorCb by 
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dav ai well ub by niglit, Tur the nigliU were baauti- 
fiilly light and clear, to descry the diaUint sail. 
The traden prepared to go, otiuring to leave him 
come of tlieir proviaion : he persuaded six Bailors to 
■tay with him, and share his fate; but when theie 
Mix saw that the stores left would only auttice foe 
■ few months, they also determined to sail home. 
II« waa constrained to yield to circitmstaticeB : the 
Imnd of Heaven, that had guided him thut far in 
mercy, was now veiled in clouds and darkness, and 
he also resolved to return. 

The inexpressible blessing of a firm, devoted, and 
high-minded woman, in a career of Borrow and 
trouble, was never more justly put to the test than 
here. Uia wife withstood hb design with such 
courage and constancy, as chased away hia fears, 
|nd animated his mind once more : — " Never," she 
MJd, " would she put her foot on her native land 
^ain, to endure tlie derision of her people, and 
meanly dy from tlie post, that God, after so many 
Iriala, had ^iven to their charge." Siie upbraided 
the rest, when they beijnn to demoiiah their habi- 
luioiu, and told them they might spore their trouble, 
tor that •he- had an un&iling confidence that a 
liiip «aa MBt out, and would quickly arrive. The 
people laug^ied at the pro|>hetesa; but on the 27 th 
of Jnne, eariy in the morning, a ahip was teen is 
the distance, steering her course straight td the 
shore. Letters from the merchants dedared that 
the traffic should be prosecuted, in spite of its bad 
succeH; and from the College of Missions came 
the intelligence, that it was the king's pleasure to 
support the cause to the utmost of his power, for 
which purpose he had ordered a lottery in favour 
of the Greenland mission and commerce. This was 
a rather novel and unhallowed way of providing 
for the conversion of the heathen : it did not suc- 
ceed, and then he laid a small conUibution on all 
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his subjects of Denmark and Norway, under the 
name of the Greenland assessment, which produced 
a handsome sum. 

Now was the missionary incited to new efforts : 
he and his two little sons went and took up their 
abode for a while among the Greenlanders, in the 
winter of 1772, that he might gain some knowledge 
of the country, and initiate his children in the lan- 
guage by an intercourse with those of the natives. 
He had taken great pains, from the beginning, to 
explore the country, out of curiosity, as well as to 
find a better place, and a kinder soil, for the colony. 
He made two journeys to Amaralik bay : here he 
one day wandered into a beautiful valley, in which 
was a decayed building of flat stone, many yards 
high : he took this to be the tower of a church, for 
not far from it were many ruins of dwdlinn, 
nearly fifty yards in length; he believed them to he 
the remains of the old Norwegians, who formerly 
dwelt here, or probably of the colonies of Christians, oi 
which he had read in his childhood. He sat down 
some time on the spot, and thought of hts early 
days, when Grod touched his heart with a desire to 
labour for the good of this people. The sun of a 
Greenland summer shone brightly on the spot, the 
soil was covered with grass and wild flowers, with 
which the ruins also were partly shrouded, and the 
little vallev was covered also with thickets of birch, 
willows, elder, and juniper trees. The stillness of 
the place was unbroken by any sound, save the 
distant murmur of the sea. What made the spot 
more attractive was, the dismal prospect of mountains 
of ice riven into every form, and between them were 
glimpses of a vast and cheerless sea. The manner 
of building in one of these ruins, was different from 
the rest, and had every mark of having been a 
church. Here, in tliis lone place, he thouglit, once 
rose the praises of God, and the hymns of his native 
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liuwl; but wliere lie had imagined to find tlie living 
congregation, he found only a heap of ruiiu. Still, 
ihere was rocxn enough iu the land for all his eflbrts ; 
and the time would soon come, he believed, when 
heaven would smile on them. He was so taken 
wiUi the appearance of this place, that he wished 
to found hi& colooj in it. 

Id the same year, three ships were fitted out for 
Greenlafld ; one with provision for the colony, by 
which be received intelligence that a colleague was 
about to be sent. Tlie second ship was fitted out 
liic the whale-fishery, and returned to Bergen the 
next year, with a cargo of the value of six hundred 
pounds. The third was to reconnoitre the Btraite, 
but was cast awny near Statanhook in a storm. 

Egede, soon alter, set out with some undaunted 
sailors, to discover the east side of Greenland, in 
two shallops. It was a dangerous voyage, for they 
were, at one time, so beset with ice, lliat their eye 
could aee no end to it. He was out five weeks on 
this enterprise, in which he had sailed to the dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty leagues from his 
hcHoe. In their voyage, both going and coming, the 
Greenlanders pointed out many inlets, where, they 
•aid, were still ruins of the old Norwegians ; they 
had fine grass pastures, and small wood, but there 
wait no time to inspect all of them. At one place, 
lying between the sixtieth and sixty-first degrees, they 
fouod the ruins of a church, fifty feet long, and 
twenty broad, and the walls were six feet thick, with 
two doors on the south, and one large one on the west 
side. The four large windows in the walls were 
ingeniously made, but without images. The walls 
of the church-yard were also still standing ; the 
graves were covered with rank grass ; but the few 
inscriptions were quite defaced. This was the 
L-emetery of the aiitiint Christians : here slept both 
pastor and people. The massive remains of one 
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great house and many Btnuller ones were near. 
The tradition was then true, thought Egede, and 
the hopes of so many years were not visionary. 
Tlie sailors had put into this place, to avoid a 
storm : but, although the heavens gatliered black- 
ness, and the winds swept loudly over the lonely 
cemetery, he continued to explore the place with 
ardour. He got the sailors to clear away a heap of 
rubbish from the church, in hopes of finding some 
antiquities. At first, tlie Greenlandcrs would not 
consent to it, for fear the souls of the foreig^ersi 
buried there should be disturbed, and do them harm. 
He could find notliing but some bones and pieces of 
earthen urns. 

In the beginning of this expedition, the Green • 
landers would not trust the Danes, but, when they 
landed, put themselves in a posture of defence ; 
when they understood, however, from the native 
pilot, tlmt the minister, or, as they called him, 
the great angelcok, was in the company, they re- 
ceived them with singing and shouts of joy, accom- 
panied tliem from place to place, and heard with 
pleasure of the Creator of all things. Their con- 
fidence once went so fur us to conduct the mis- 
sionary to a grave, l>eseeching him to raise the dead, 
because tliev had heard so much of the wonderful 
works of the Son of God, and the future resur- 
rection. These were the first proofs he had received 
of the confidence and suliniission of the natives, and 
his joy was great. He was soon a tier joined by Albert, 
the missionary fVom Nonvay. Resolving to cultivate 
the soH, he rhr)se a siK>t at Amaralik bay, and 
caused fire to be set to tlie old grass, in order lo 
tliaw the frozen earth, and then sowed some corn, by 
way of trial, in May. It grew very well until it wiia 
in ear ; but in Septenil>er they were obli'^ed to cu* 
it down unri|>e, on account of the very liard night- 
frost. In these things, ho was eurnest for the gwiod 
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of tlie colony, the dirtctiDii mI' which he had accepted 
Trom tlie Company. Thiii wm the reaioti, at he 
writes, that he was conttrtLined to intermeddle in 
HfT&ira that did not wholly became him as a divine. 
It alio induced him to undertake so many dilKcult 
voyflgcR, in one of which ho ondarod a month's 
cxccmIvo labour and cold ; that he might show every 
one, by hi* own vxamplc, how he xhould act, and 
to inHpr.ct with hi* own evca, where, and how, the 
Company's Interett might be promoted. 

Having now a colleague in the misiion, he 
hegan in good earnetit to instruct the Green- 
tjndera. He translated, at well as he could in so 
intricate a language, some short questions and no- 
Rwcrs on the creation and fall, the redemption, and 
tome prayers and hymns: these he read to them, 
till, by hearing them several times, they could make 
the answer*, and also receive fresh inrormation. At 
first they heard willingly, but when it recurred too 
often, they were disinclinfMl, vspecinlly if they wanted 
to go to scii, or Iiud some divorniun in nro>ipiM't ; but, 
kbote all, if b sorcerer practised his mvocations, no 
devotttm was to be thought of; if the missionary 
still read on, he was only mocked and ridiculed. 
The natives, with all their stupidity, have consider- 
able talents for mimicry ; their figures, clad in loose 
■kins, and their long and lank locks and grimaces, 
made them resemble so many bears endowed with 
intelligence. Some said they did not know what 
end it answered, to sit all day looking on a piece of 
paper ; that %ede and the factor were worthless 
persons, who did little but scrawl in a book with a 
teather; but tliat the Oreenlandcrs *ere brave men, 
who could shoot birds, and hunt seals, which gave 
hotii profit and pleasure. At last, a family desired 
to be baptized; but Egede declined, telling them 
that they must first atuin more knowledge of 
God. The Greenlanders liked, alwvc all things, to 
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hear that this soul did not die with the body, that 
friends and relations would meet agam, without any 
more sickness or pain. But if they were told that 
they should Supplicate God chiefly for his qMritual 

§ifu, they replicKl, that they neither understood nor 
esired them, and wanted nothing but healthy bodies* 
and plenty of seals to eat. If he told them of a fbture 
j udgment, and the eternal pu nishment of hell-fire, they 
said it would make amenos for the cold they endured 
upon earthy and could not be so hot but it would be 
tolerable to them. Then they retorted the question 
whether he had ever seen God, of whom he spoke 
so much ; for that, he said, He was present every 
where. As for the depravity of the soul^ and its 
restoration, they could form no idea of it. 

The following year, two native youths were sent to 
Copenhagen : after some time» one of them came 
back to Greenland ; but his companion died on the 
voyage. The relations he gave of the kingdom of 
Denmark, of the royal family, to whom he was pre- 
sented, of the splendour of the court, the churcnesi 
and other edifices, excited great amazement in the 
natives, and the presents he brought raised all their 
cupidity. His descriptions, however, were of great 
use : what they heard of the g^ndeur and power of 
the king awoke a new and peculiar reflection in these 
people, who had been always wont to regard the 
man who could catch the most seals, as the highest 
among them ; for they had neither laws nor magis- 
trates, nor any ofHce or dignity, to elevate one penon 
above another. These reflections heljped them also to 
form better notions of God and of his majesty, espe- 
cially when they heard that the king, amidst all nis 
power, hearkened to the voice of his pastors. 

Greatly, however, as this youth was pleased with 
Europe, he soon felt a strong inclination to his former 
way of life ; he again adopted his native dress, his 
seal-hunting and love of train oil, and the palaces of 
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Copenhagen were forgotten for tli« sake of the ice- 
bergs. At last he foil in love with a young noman of 
the neighbourhood ; but the Greenland beauty had a 
great aversion to marry a man who had degraded 
hiiDKlf, she said, by his outlandish way of living ; 
and be was obliged to give substantial proof that the 
legs and heads of seals, ilaoked with a good dish of 
blubber, were dainties far more delicious than all he 
had eaten at the tables in Denmark. 

The langaagB still gave Mr. ^ede great trouble ; 
but his children, by continual converse with those 
of the natives, learned it more easily, as well as 
the pronunciation. By their assistance, he pro- 
ceeded so far as 10 begin a Greenland grammar, and 
translate some lessons out of the Gospels, witli short 
questions and il lust rations. 

In the year 1727, they were exposed to a cruel 
alarm. A vast field of ice was seeti driving along 
die coast, and on it was the wreck of a vessel ; they 
imagined this to be the expected ship from Norway, 
in which was their sole hope of provision. In conse- 

3uence, ^ede resolved to go with two shallop a hun - 
redleaguesnorthwotd, where the Dutch whale-fishers 
rendezvoused, that he might buy provisions of them. 
He was obli^d to push forward night and day, in 
fearofcoming too late; little, however, could be pro- 
cured of the Dutch, and he turned his face in dejec- 
tion homewards, with the resolve to be as sparing as 
possible at the colony. There were about thirty 
souls, and the whole stock was no more than three 
barrels of pease, three of oatmeal, eleven sacks of 
malt, and about 1000 biscuits. They could shoot 
nothing, because they had no powder and shot, and 
the fishery did not succeed well. He intended to 
buy seals of the Greenlanders, to boil their fleah with 
a very little oatmeal, and dress the fish with sperma- 
ceti instead of butter. Eight men were now obligee 
to be satisfied with one man's portion of bread. 
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Another fear arose, that the colony would be for- 
saken : it was quickly verified : A vessel, after being 
long embayed, with great difficulty entered the 
harbour, and brought intelligence, that the Com|MUiy 
had entirely disengaged themselves from the Green- 
land trade, because diey reaped no advantage firom 
it ; no one would risk any more. Albert, his com- 
{>anion, had laboured four years earnestly ; but his 
constitution having sunk beneath the inclemency of 
the climate, it was resolved that he should letum 
to his native country. 

Egede's only solace was now in his loved com- 
panion. This noble-minded woman thought nothing 
of her sacrifices. Confined during the greater pert 
of the year to the shelter of the dwelling, and left 
alone by the frequent absence of her husband, 
she never repined for a moment. The comforts and 
conveniences of her abode were few and miserable ; 
yet she saw the ships from Norway come and return 
again ; she heard the tidings of her native home, and 
of the blessings enjoyed there, yet never desired to 
forsake Greenland. To the strong affection for her 
husband, was added the still stronger love of God. 
Amidst the troubles that so deeply mingled in their 
lot, Egede always saw her countenance free from 
sorrow, and her spirit cheerful. He had more ex- 
citements in the land than this lonely woman ; wan- 
dering among the vales and plains, exploring the 
coast in boats, or forming plans for the colony and 
its commerce. He also sought to divert his hours 
by experiments in alchemy, in the hope that he 
might turn them, some way or other, to the advan- 
tage of the trade; but he saw at last that this 
could not be. 

He writes at this time, ^' that he was obliged to 
be satisfied with a hope that God would make use 
of some unknown and strange way, for the conver- 
sion of the Greenlandcrs ; for all the meani that had 
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have a {tarcel of baptired find lieiirlless lietithciis, lie 
mi(;ht baTa had as many as he chose. It was true, 
liB [lerceivod in several, when dying, some serious- 
HPM, and a desire to p:o to a better place ; as to tho«c 
who were well, Ihey increased more and more in faiih, 
as Uiey said, because they had many proofs that Cud 
hevd their prayer when they were m danger of tht-ir 
lives, or bad notbingloeat. Once, ashewaBiiistraci- 
ing them about baptism, they all desired him to [wr* 
form this act upon them, and wondered that he 
licrupled the sincerity of their faith and love. In 
ipile of all their pretences, he could not observe the 
least change in their lives or hearts. He found out, 
to hta sorrow, that they were arrant hypocrites; for 
the Oreanland boys who were maintaineil by bim, a* 
well (u the people who traded in the country, in- 
fnmied bim that the very natives, who pretentlrf to 
Ixilieve every thing, treated his singing, praying, and 
reading with the most laughable derision, and, a few 
day* ut«r, the fellowB would come with the most 
Ktlenin and devout faces, and appear to devour every 
word they heard. 

So cheerless waa now the prospect of both the 
commerce and the mission, that Egede was more 
than once staggered in its hopes of its duration ; but 
Heaven decreed otherwise. In 1728 there arrived 
five ships, one of which was a man of war, and they 
brought materials, cannon, and ammunition for ertct- 
ing a fort, as well as a garrison, under the command 
of Major Para aa governor, to protect the trade against 
the>ships of other nations, that frequently plundered 
it. A number of married couples were sent over 
from Copenhagen, and, among them, masons, car- 
penters, and other mechanics. Christian the Fourth 
was a prince of great consUnry and uprightness, 
who would not desert the cause he had embraced. 
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The officers brought horses with tlienit to ride cifti 
the mountains, and discover the kwt Greenland, far 
they still affected to believe the country was.anciently 
dwelt in by their people. By these ships, two col- 
leagues to the mission arrived ; Olaus lAngen and 
Henry Milzou^. Egede's eldest son went to Dennurk 
to prosecute his studies ; with him went Poek and his 
wife, now called Christian and Christiana ; this was 
the same youth who formerly went to Copenhagen, 
and afterwards returned to his wild haUls ; whc^dier 
he was now more sincere, or wished again to see the 
palaces, and taste the good things, of Copenhagen, is 
doubtful. 

They now made preparations to remove the colony 
from Hope Island, where it had hitherto remained, to 
the main land, four leagues farther eastward, and to 
enlarge it with additional buildings. But a con- 
ti^ous disorder broke out aipong the Europeans. 
The most useful people and the artificers died apace ; 
and, as the horses could not be taken proper care of, 
they all died. Thus a fatal blow was once more given 
to the cause ; but the most adverse circumstance of all 
was, that these newly arrived people, when they saw 
the frightful aspect of the country, grew discontented 
and violent. A mutiny at last broke out among the 
soldiers, and neither the lives of the governor or mis- 
sionary were safe. The latter they looked upon as 
the cause of bringing them to the land, and of tbm 
present wretched condition . It was necessary to have 
a guard around the dwellings ; and Egede said, he 
could before sleep secure in the tents of the savage, 
but was now forced to have a watch round his bed 
against his fellow-Christians. The sickness mnde 
such ravages, that most of the mutineers died. 
mortality lasted till the spring of 1729, when the 
sidue of the invalids were carried to the tents of the 
natives, to the few green spots, and some were thus 
baved from death. It was impressive to sec the eager- 
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ness wilh wliicli they grasped ut the short graaa that 
began to shoot out under the anow. They heeded not 
the cold and melting soil on which they were Uid, but 
clasped the tender mosn and the fresh wild (lowers in 
their feeble hands, tike long-for^tten luxuries. 
- Durtngthis accession of strangers, audtliedisorders 
that followed, moat of the natives removed from this 
territory toother and distant parts. This was the fruit 
«f soldiers and forlresnes; lUe mission was more hin- 
dered than promoted by them. In September, all 
•orts of building materials arrived, to erect houses in 
the valleys where the Norwegians formerly lived. But 
tbeM projects, carried on with so much ardour, la- 
bour, and expense, received a mortal blow by the 
death of Frederic the Fourth. The conseiiuoncea 
were instantly felt; a royal mandate was transmitted, 
that the colonies should be relinquished, and all the 
people return. Theoption was given to l^de, either 
to return with the rest, or remain in the country. In 
case of the latter, he was allowed to retain as many 
people as were willing to stay, and as much provi- 
uoa ai woald last for a year. But he was expressly 
told that he had no further assistance to expect. In 
inch circumstancea, no one would consent to stay 
with him : and his heart grew heavy and sorrowful 
to leave the land where he had toiled so long, and 
desert the children whom he had baptised, to the 
nomber of 150, with the consent of tlietr parents, 
and whom he was now instructing. The houses that 
the* had built, and the little plantations ; — all were 
to be left behind. He remonstrated so strongly, 
he entreated so earnestly, tliat a few seamen, together 
with the provisions for a year, were left him; but then 
be bound himself to indemnify the captains, iti case 
ihey should suffer any thing by this stei». 

His two colleagues, the governor, officers, and the 
nther people, went away, and he remained alone. 
He looked long and sadly on the returning ships, 
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tiii they were lost in the distance. Hope, tliat had 
hitherto been his star, for he had called both the 
vessel in which he arrived, and the isle where he 
dwelt, by its name, now seemed for ever to foiaake 
him. The usual excitements also were wanting. The 
many cares and vexations had so worn his frame at this 
time, that he was unable to take the long journeys he 
had done. Still, he called the settlement on the main, 
to which they had repaired, by the name of Good Hc^. 
Thus deserted by his countrymen, and friendly fiw 
Olaus and Milzoug had also returned in degpair, he 
was left for more than two years. 

The present situation of Egede was one that drew 
forth the real character of tiie man. He had left 
Norway full of glowing hopes and aqticipations ; in 
spite of the paintings of his friends, and the tales of 
mariners who had visited the land, he had marked it 
out as his own scene of success, his own field of un« 
bounded usefulness. Men, even the holiest, do not 
see the perishing of their prospects or dreama with- 
out bitterness of soul, however calm an aspect they 
may outwardly wear. Swartz mourned beneath de- 
lay, and appealed to heaven against the haidneis of 
men : but his path was not all barren ; many a loul 
was rescued, many a lip breathed forth blessings ; the 
constant change of place and scene, also, kept alive 
the excitement of the mind ; the seed that withored in 
one place sprung up in another. But with £eede» the 
desolation of the land was not greater than Uie deao- 
lation of all his hopes: confined and cabined the 
greater part of the year to one melancholy qpot, he 
saw the same faces of unbelief daily gather lowid 
him ; the same mockeries rang in his ear every eve^ 
as the natives passed his dwelling on their return bom 
sea. And was it for this he had made so many aaai* 
fices ? his literary pursuits and leisure ; his hone of 
comfort and competence ; the society of his friendib 
the care of his loved and attached congcegilioa? 
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There is no monlion made ol' books that he had 
brought ; of any library, however small, that a learoeil 
iMU would love ; he had believed that his time would 
be so occupied with the highest interests of olhers, 
that literature would be a fruitless thing. In long 
anxiety, in bsffled and defeated hope, in uncomplain- 
iag anguish, no missionary can ever compare with 
Egede. Who can tell, save the minister of God, 
what !t i^ to wait at the iiltar, morn, and noon, and 
eve, and the sacrifice ia not accepted, and yet there 
ii no reply 7 

There was another cause of anxiety , the more bitter, 
because men, already prejudiced, were the onlyjudges ; 
the company that he had formed at Bergen for com- 
mercial purposes. By raising the hopes of gain among 
his countrymen, he had sought, by degrees, to turn 
Ibeirthoughtsto the lost state of Greenland. Thisen- 
tajwiee had long since entirely failed, and much of 
the responsibility rested on him. He could not but re- 
member also, that the king, who had so nobly second- 
ed his views, as well as tiie whole court, had their 
I eye upon his mission, and waited with deep interest 
to hear of its results — bishops, monarch, merchants, 
all were interested in its welfme. Even on the body 
of the peofde, a small tax was levied to defray the 
i| expenses, so ihaX, from these united causes, the at- 
i| tention of the kingdom was turned to the Greenland- 
' eateqiriM. " Where were the converts ? what was the 
■j upshot of this fanaticism and wild romance ? Had 
f they not predicted this V So said most who heard 
' the Udinga brought by the vessels from Greenbnd. 
He heard it — he knew it all, by the letters of his 
friends ; they wrote also, that the congregation at 
Vogen desired their pastor's return, and thought 
that he should forsake so unfruitful a field. He 
wished it earnestly, for the sake of those who 
were to come after him. He had four children, two 
•MIS and two daughters, for whose education he felt 
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anxious ; at present they had no associatM but the 
children of the wild natives ; fbr them there was no 
sweet and kindly impulses in the land. Was thflva 
no after-thought for himself? doubtless there was; 
the lowliest pastor is ambitious of having seab to his 
ministry, that some one may survive when he ia 80iie» 
who shall mingle his name in their prayers, ana M 
that the gate of paradise was opened to their hope, 
and the dark valley of death made beautiAd— ^ 
his hand! In the bitterness of his soul, Egedb 
might exclaim with the prophet, ** O ! earth, earth 
-«^-cover not thou my hope!" — The covering wu 
never taken away, but Ood, who saw the sorrow of 
his servant, left him not without a recompense. 

Egedc was of a collected, thoughtful, enduring 
character, whose strength was in its stillness —with* 
out any lofty energies ; yet never blenching flom its 
purpose. He strove, as man seldom strives, through 
ten years' disappointments, ere he spread his sail from 
Norway ; ana now he was like tne wounded rein- 
doer, sadly flying, amidst frozen hills and vales, to 
his lair in the rock. Yet he wrestled with his fate, 
and prevailed. It was well that he did so ; fbr his 
desert home became to him a throne of many mercies : 
never, in his dwellintc and church at Vogen, did he 
enjoy such seasons of consolation — so entire a resig- 
nation to tlie will of God. Now came the triumph of 
the Christian, even from the desolation of the pastor 
— in that deep and unbroken communion with his 
own heart, in the long and lonely hours of prayer, peni- 
tence, and retrospection, that ho sought every day; 
fbr he believed that the want of success waa due 
to his own deficiencies. But he soon clearlj saw 
the hand of God in every event of his lifb, w As 
many years of neglect and ridicule^-the manv of 
darkness that followed ; thoy were given, he saM, to 
bring down his imaginations, and make his wisdom 
and foresight as nothing. His implicit fiuth, spring-^ 
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In the death of every human trust, never after- 
'forsook him ; and his stricken heart ^Tas blessed 
'tte peace of Qod that passeth uiiderstandiag," 
h power as the deeply tried alone can know. 
htt fortunate that his health was so httle ini' 
', by the rigours of the clime ; even in the most 
tent weather, he again wandered Ibrlh into the 
ry; in these excursions, he sometimes had the 
iny of his two sons. About three leagues from 
Iwclling was a place called Kanneisut, a tract of 
hills, interspersed with plains, lonely lakes, aod 
IS : there was fine salmon-fiahing here, and they 
to seek a supply for their table, to eke out its 
fare. In summer, the air was so infested nith 
15 of muaquitos during the day, that they often 
red to come in the night-lime, to enjoy the 
beauties of the place. There were many grass- 
Eind tracts of moss in the plain, which made it 
aort of numbers of reindeer. Ths aspect of 
i, during this perpetual day, that lasted & few 
II, wax strange and indelible, and ofiectod the 
aation. Ttiere was no passing away or retvm 
s Bun ; a cold, pure, yellow light, covared 
irface of the sea, and the rocky hills and 
; its effect on the lonely lakes, and the scanty 
8 of birch and juniper trees, was beautiful; 
irms of the reindeer moving to and Ad; n6 
ing hues in the sky, no shadows on the earth; 
le same dream-like lustre spi«a'd over all ; it 
d like a silent world, from which man had 
I away. Perhaps the feeling, after a time, was 
d : those who wandered there, knew that no 
was to come again, no sweet repose of evening, 
Icome to the senses and the fancy, that in no 
af the rock, or chamber of the dwelling, would 
be any gloom — on the ocean and ^hore, 
was no pause to the everlasting light. The 
brought a burning sun, but no loftneu of 
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the moon or stars came with the close of day. 
One object there was of inexpressible grandeur; 
when some noble iceberg floated slowly from the 
bay, the faint golden light streaming on every part 
of its white surface, it looked like a mountain m a 
holier and brighter world, save that at intenrals one 
of its many pinnacles was seen to tremble^ and then 
a crash, like thunder, rung through the silent scene. 
This season lasted many months, and when darkness 
came again, it seemed like a stranger that had been 
forgotten. 

Leaving Kanneisut, the father and his ions 
would sometimes arrive at their home before mom, 
where the wife, and her two daughters, were ex- 
pecting them. If the home of the '' cotter an the 
mountain side,'* or of the weary wanderer, deayes to 
his affections, that of Egede was very dear : it was 
the only place in the land where smiles and kindness 
awaited him. The little family group found all their 
enjoyments and hopes in each other ; and when- the 
father gave out the hymn, and they all joined their 
voices, or knelt down in prayer, it was as if one soul 
and one voice were offered to God. Well did the 
children afterwards repay the hopes of the parents. 
Paul, the eldest, succeeded his fadier in the mission, 
and was distinguished for his learning and piety : 
he wrote some valuable works. 

The second son became a captain in the Danish 
navy, and, in a voyage of discovery along the coast 
of Greenland, he founded a colony in honour of his 
father, and called it Egedesminde (in memory of 
the latter.) The eldest daughter never forsook nimi 
but retired with him, many years after, to the island 
of Falster, comforted his declining years, and closed 
his eyes. 

The return of winter called for all their re* 
sources: thero was then little enjoyment out of 
doors, and there was still less witnin, except con« 



slant fires were in eacli apartment, and warm fun 
round tlie body. The doors and windows were 
rarefully closed ; but winter crept, like a serpent, 
into every nook and corner of the dwelling. The 
cup full of heated brandy or water, when laid 
on the table, was frozen in a few moments. 
The ice and hoar frost would Bometimes spread, in 
the night time, from the chimney to the stove's 
mouth, without being thawed by the warmth of the 
fire. The linen was often frozen in the drawers, and 
the soft eider-down bed and pillows weresliffened with 
frost, even while the sleepers rested on them. 

One of the mostsingular effects of the cold, was tlie 
frost smoke, that rose from the sea, in thin volumes, as 
if from a furnace: this is more injurious to the human 
frame than the keenest atmosphere, for it was no 
sooner wafted by the wind over the land, than it 
created such a cutting and exquisite cold, that no 
one could go out of the house without having his 
hands aud feet bitten. The rising of these wreath* 
of smoke, from the moveless surface of the sea, was 
a strange sight : the feeble moon stru^ling through 
them ; no one stirred abroad at this hour, and every 
casement and avenue, by which light or air could 
enter, was shrouded. In the dim twilight of the day 
that followed, the daring hunter would sometimes 
venture forth in his sledge, to seek the reindeer. 
It was miserably cheerless, to rise from sleep : 
"yet a little more folding of the hands to slum- 
ber," were words excusable here: what charm had 
the waking hours ? how were they to be spent f 
The fire must be fed carefully, for their life depended 
on it; and the lamp never suflered to go out, for 
then they could neither read the few books they 
possessed, nor work, nor see each others faces, the 
only glad sight that was left. This long night lasted 
for two months ; it begun in November, and ended 
with the middle of Januarv. Itwas often made more 
r2 
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painful by fancied terrors : sad Bounda were often 
abroad in the air, caused by the meeting of maases 
of disjointed ice, or the splitting of the rockt with 
the intense cold : even the piteous cry of the seal 
was sometimes enough to create alarm : there were 
poises also on the deep and the shore, for which they 
could not account, so that the exiles were often like 
the people in Egypt, during the plague of darkness, 
when, in the sublime description of the Apocrypha, 
** they heard the sound of fearful things rushing, by, 
even by their doors, and in their chambers, but saw 
not the form thereof.*' No visitor came to cheer the 
lagging moments, no friend dropped in to tell of 
passing events, or share their solitary meal. There 
were no events to tell of; the land was sealed 
and covered ; within each silent dwelling was seen 
to glimmer the undying lamp : every friend was in 
the distant land of Norway, around their forsaken 
home. And did not the thoughts sometimes fly to 
that home? its dear fireside, its bright faces, and 
unfailing comfort ? The wife and the husband often 
talked of it, but with submission to the will of 
Heaven. Mrs. Egede had left it early, when all her 
attachments, as well as her personal attractions, were 
fresh and unfaded. The four infant children, that 
the youthful mother had brought from Vogen, were 
now g^wn up ; the oldest, whom the father loved 
most, had her blue eye and flaxen hair, and the 
same mild, but resolved, cast of features. CouU a 
man be desolate, even in the horrors of a Greenland 
winter, who had such a wife, such a companion ? for 
she possessed a strong and intelligent mind. There 
came a ray of hope, at last, in the interests of this 
worid, at least. In May 1733, a ship was seen 
coming into port, that was the hemld of happy tid- 
ings; that die Greenland trade should be begm 
anew, and the mission supported. For this purpose 
the king was pleased to order a free gift of four 
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hundred pounds annually. Messengers also crnne, 
through whose means a new era in the cause was 
hereafter to open ; they were three Moravian miB- 
eionories, from Hernhuth, in Silesia. 

Egede was delighted : but he refused to trust 
these bright promises : he was too deeply acquainted 
with adversity. A few months had hardly elapsed, 
when a calamity drew nigh, to which all former 
ones were trifling. This was the small-pOK, that 
brolco out like a plague. The natives viewed its 
passage with horror. Ignorant how to treat it, they 
suffered excruciating pain, heat, and thirst : which 
they strove to allay with large draughts of ice-water. 
Some stabbed themselves, or plunged into the sea, 
to p«t a speedy end to their torments. In one 
cottage was an only son, nho died, and his father, 
who loved him tenderly, was convinced his wife's 
sister, who was a kind of sorceress, had bewitched 
him. He inveigled her into the hut, and put her to 
dealh by the side of his son. A singular effect of 
the imagination occurred at this time. A Green- 
lander came from a distant and quite healthy plaoe, 
to visit his sister in the colony : they were deeply 
attached to each other. Before the boat came to 
land, he thought he saw her apparition flitting along 
the shore, and beckoning him to come. The Green- 
lander paused on his oar, and gazed intensely on 
the spot ; his companions saw nothing but the rocks 
and the ice-hills. But there, he said, she was 
standing, like the dead, and he refused to go near 
her. They rowed back directly; overcome with the 
fright, he fell sick the very day of his return, and 
infected the people where he dwelt, though they 
had neither spoken to, or seen a single person that 
had the disease. 

In this distress, Egede was not idle; he went 
about every where, sometimes alone, and some- 
times in -company with the Moravians, or Bent 
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his son to comfort the poor people, and prepare 
them for death. They found, in most places, no- 
thing but empty houses, and unburied corpses; 
some within the dwellings, and some without, lying 
in the snow : these they covered with stones. In 
one island they found only one girl, and her three 
litde brothers. The father, having first buried 
all the people in the place, laid himself and his 
sick infant child in a grave he had raised, and 
ordered the girl to cover him with skins and stones, 
that he might not be devoured by the foxes and 
ravens. He said he could not part with his little 
child, that it must go with him to death ; and before 
they covered him over^ he pressed it to his heart, 
and looked round sadly on the scene of the wasted 
homes and many graves, and then laid himself down, 
and never after uttered any moan. The girl and 
her three little brothers sat a long time round their 
father, and cried bitterly, till they were obliged 
to seek some sustenance to preserve their lives. 
The former had left some dried fish in his dwell- 
ing, that they might not perish. 

What a scene was this for a painter ! the solitary 
isle in the middle of a frozen sea ; the lonely group 
of orphans beside the grave of their parent; the 
empty homes of the hamlet, and the fresh tombs 
of snow of them who had perished, and the 
ravens and the foxes gathering round the dead, as 
well as the helpless living ones. Egede sent them 
to the colony. He lodged all the sick that fled to 
him, and the Moravians followed his example. They 
laid as many in their own rooms as they would con- 
tain, and attended them with care. Many a native 
was deeply touched by such proofs of kindness. 
Pain, and the approach of death, did more than all 
their discourses; one man, who had alwavs derided 
them in his healthy days, said to Egede, before his 
end, " You have done for us what our own people 



would not do : you have fed ui when wr* had uo- 
thingf to nt ; you have buried our d«ttd ; you h(iT« 
told u> of a better lire." During eight month), tha 
contagion prerailcd. When the agents wrnt aftrr- 
wards to tiadc, they found all iho dwclline-housps 
empty for thiily lea)C»c< : the number of lho«e car- 
ricu ofl' was rstimotcd at betweeu two and thiw 
tlioiiiand. 

Now came tlio suddust ovcut of all. Her great 
attcnttons to the sutferine iiaiivea broug;ht a mortal 
tllneu on his wife : ahe did not murmur at the ap> 

nch of dealli, but there were two thioffs that rvn- 
d it very bitter— to Icavt- Aim bcliind, and to ctt 
ere Ood hud seided iheir hine mu) noinlVil mi«- 
■ion with RuiYCSB. Each trouble and delay the 
had borne nobly, in the persuasion that the nearti 
of the people would even yet bo touched, and 
bow to the love of Christ. Her aid had ofien 
been (tiveu in instructing, in rending, and convcrs- 
iijg wiih tlif milives ; Iht pniyors had licsicgcd the 
throne of ^race, that she might yet live to see the 
hour of Hjs coming. The stay of her husband's 
heart, the love of his early youth and bis declinin^t 
feara — her words were so often the raltyini cry of 
nil fortitude and hope — and now he t>aw her die. 
The spirit of %ede was disciplined; but the lots 
of his wife was what he had never dwelt on, or 
anticipated : for tlie moment, it was more than the 
man or the Christian could bear. Hu hnii); over 
her in the extremity of grief. Aluuc, in tliut Orern- 
land hut, with their three children as the only at- 
tendants, the wife waited the coming of her lust 
enemy; the husband wept, and was subdued as a 
child. She breathed her last, blussing him. They 
buried her in the littlo buryliijfground of the 
colony, and none but her husband and children 
stood round the grave; for the Moravians were 
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themselves confined by illness, and the natives had 
either perished, or wandered to other parts. 

Paul Egede, his eldest son, now came firoia 
Europe, as the Danish missionary to the colony, to b^ 
established in the bay of Disco. He had prosecuted 
his studies with success at Copenhagen, where he^ 
was ordained. His coming was welcome to his de* 
solate father, whose little circle now strove to supply 
the loss of their mother. He would sit silent for 
hours, when they were gathered round the hearth at 
evenings and look on the place that she had occu- 
pied for so many years. It was a welcome thought 
that his son was come to share in his toils, and 
be his successor when he was gone. The only. 
places to which he now loved to resort, was Disco, 
where Paul was soon after established ; and Ama* 
ralik valley, that was near to Good Hope. The 
spectacle of the ruined church and cemetery, and 
dwellings of former times, was suited to the aban- 
donment that had fallen on him ; and when spring 
and summer came, and the flowers, the willow and 
birchotrees sprung from their mantle of snow, it was 
a lone and peaceful place. He strove to divert his 
mind by translating several religious pieces into the 
Greenland tongue ; these he oflen read to the peo- 
ple, to put them in mind of what he had formerly 
taught ; and adjured them, not only to avow the 
Christian doctrine, but to experience it in their 
hearts. The printed copies of his translations, that 
had lately arnved, found him employment : among 
them, were Luther's Catechism, and other treatises, 
which he circulated as widely as he could. 

If our estimation be influenced by success, we shall 
iudge wrong:ly of Egede ; but his lot was peculiarly 
hard . He still had the sorrow to find the hearts of die' 
eople hard as the frozen plains where they dwelt. 
light from heaven, no ray of mercy, entered 
tliere : the very fountain of feeling was dried up.' 
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He (till watched and hoped; and ofTered up hia 
prayer to Him who had chastened hini — though 
desolate, this heroic man still upheld the banner of 
the Croats. Paul uow lahoiired with some prospects 
of success : a chapel was built, in whi(;h service was 
regularly performed ; and he was beloved by his peo- 
ple, who consisted chiefly of Europeans. The colony 
was called Christian's Hope. The place had many 
beauties; the noble bay of Disco, 160 leagues in 
circumference, afforded the best fishery in the 
country, and was the most remarkable scene it pos- 
sessed, being surrounded, not with bold rocks or 
cliffs, but with a splendid range of icebergs. Some 
of these are so large as to reach two or three hun- 
dred fathoms below the surface of the sea, and five 
or six hundred feet in height. They look as if they 
would bid defiance to time ; yet they are as deceitful 
as water. In the distance they appear to the ma- 
riner like a range of battle-ships approaching the 
land under full siiil : this resemblance is singularly 
strong, when they are swept by a fierce tide and 
wind through the sea. In general they are moveless, 
and, on entering the bay, and sailing slowly by, 
you foncy you see castles, flights of columns, and 
archeb. On entering farther, the picture changes, 
and you believe that a ruined temple, with its boary 
foliage, is before you. The illusion is increased 
by the exquisitely bright and pure air. "I saw," 
says a missionary, " among other magnificent build- 
ings, the great gate of the palace of Christianbei^ ; 
with its pillars and side-doors ; so strong was the 
resemblance." As these noble masses are formed 
of either salt or sweot water, they are white, blue, 
or green ; this difference of colours heightens their 
lieauty. They have an attractive power, by which 
large shi|)s are in danger of being driven against 
ihem. The Greenlanders are very familiar with 
iheni, yet a great many lose their lives by their 
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confidence ; but as the seals like to be near them, 
they must follow them there, and seek either fi>od 
or death. 

The echo is so very strong among the ice* 
bergs, that any sound beneath is instantly carried 
to Uie top. When the latter has become rotten 
or infirm, it is often so shaken, even by a word 
spoken, that it falls. A boat was once passing 
through a cavern or vault in the icy mountain, 
with seven of the natives, when a boy wantonly 
struck with a piece of wood on the skin stretched 
over the boat. The sound was carried in a few 
moments to the top of the iceberg ; a crash like 
thunder was heard, the cavern suddenly darkened 
and closed on the unhappy crew, for the summit 
had fallen, and crushed them beneath the waves. 
The bay of Disco being a celebrated fishing place, 
at certain seasons of the year a great many people 
assemble ; those who live at a distance come to pur- 
chase, and the fishermen sell. It is quite a lair. 
Every iceberg threatens them, yet they are as 
careless and secure as if no danger were near. Egede 
sometimes visited the place, to try to draw their 
attention to religious things ; and found the bay was 
covered with thick ice. 

After staying several hours, on one occasion he led 
them, for it was growing late, and he wished to return 
home. Not half an hour after he had left, he heard a 
loud noise, and, looking back, saw an iceberg, which 
stood near the fish-market, falling: it broke to pieces 
the firm footing ; the sea gushed up in torrents from 
beneath ; some of the people fell into the ¥rater, others 
were crushed beneath the pieces of ice. From such 
a range of mountains, a raw and keen air came con- 
tinually. " I lived," says the younger Egede, " half 
a mile from them ; when a mountain fell in ruins* it 
was a glorious thing both to hear and see.*' The 
effect of the vast fields of Boating ice on the eye and 
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magination, i^ often very sin^Iar : Ihe exiles who 
1 on this shore for years, or the mariuers who 
lered over the frozen deep in search of an asylum, 

as the sun rose, the prospect of hills and valleys, 
es, churches, and towers, before them — Ibey 
d in wonder and then in agony, for it brought 

own native land to mind, which they never 
d again U> see. " I saw," says the missionary, 
'ery lofty tower, and then the picture of a long 
t of houses with pointed gable-ends; there was 
ta and cascades, as of a stream rushing down. 
liis was in that wild frozen plain." 
'om these visits to his sod, ^^ede returned to his 
s at Good Hope witli a more comforted heart, 
that heart was now visited with a new and ap- 
ag guest. It was caused, solely, he says, by ihe 
>f bis wife; the ^ect of which, on the mind of this 
ly proved, and unshrinking man, was singular in 
xtremc. The love of woman is said to be a fear- 
hing ; but the bereavement of a wife, who has re- 
d andweptwith us for many loDgyears,is far more 
III. Earth or hell could not have so shaken 
loul of Egede. His spirits sunk into such a state 
epression, that he sometimes seemed like a man 
le brink of despair. One Sabbath in particular, 
:lt such a hatred of God in his heart, and such 
te to hear bis word, that he absented himself 

public worship the whole day, spending it in 
ite in deep and unutterable distress, without 
ing known his situation to any. In the even- 
as he was retiring to rest, he was struck with 
t horror of mind ; he could not utter a single pe- 
I to heaven ; he felt as if he was beset with the 
'.s of death, and compassed with the pains of 
After he had somewnat recovered himself, he 
. forth in expressions of despair, as if God had 
ken him. His children, and even the Mora- 
I, endeavoured to console him ; but he refused to 
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be comforted. His own conscience^ he said 
demned him, and he thoug^ht there was no he 
ium in God. His mind, at last, became more 
yet, for some time after, he was subject to the 
tervals of despondency and distress. 

He could have no communication but once i 
with his native land, to which he now beg 
cherish thoughts of returning. He had resid* 
teen years in Greenland, when, in 1736, he rei 
a request from the king of Denmark, in the 
gracious terms, that he would return to his 
country, now that the decline of life was come 
him. He did not think he was called upon to 
the message : his constitution, that had stood t 
tacks of so many severp seasons, was no longi 
same. At last the ship came, which was to 
him from Greenland. He preached his farewel 
mon from these words, ** I said, I have laboui 
vain, I have spent my strength in vain ; yet i 
my judgment is with the Lord, and my worl 
my God." A scene more impressive than th 
address in that hopeless land, it is difficult tc 
ceive. It was like an appeal to Heaven that h 
never been unfaithful to his trust. He blessc 
eldest son ; but he drew up his wife's charac 
the following words : — " I will not dwell o; 
excellencies in domestic life, nor describe 
a faithful helpmate she was to me, and w 
tender mother to her children. But let me 
of her compliance to my will, as soon ai 
saw the resolve I had formed to forsake im 
pie and country, to repair to Greenland. l1 
friends and relations vehemently prayed her t 
suade and withstand me in this project, so a 
and frantic in the eyes of all men ; yet, out ol 
to God and me, she joined heart and hand wii 
in my enterprise ; and went from her own p 
iVom her father's house, from her weeping bn 
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and siBltrn— not to some (laiadwe, but lo a desert 
himI fri^iilfiil land. It iit known to nimiy, with what 

fintiencc, witli wliat kiiidnea», she bore her nnrt ot'tho 
uboun und sorrows wo bad to endure; how often 
the Romforled and cheeied my mind. O Chriatiun 
licroixiF I O fuitUriil wifs I words full fui* sliort of 
what her piety and virtuct deserve." 

Oil arriving at Copenluigen, he had an audience 
of the kin^, and i^avc liis sentiments how the mission 
niij^ltl bu prosecuted to advaiita)(o. Its diroDtion wiis 
soon after g'ven him, with a salary. The title of 
ProfcBkOi' was conferred u|Kin him, and he was 
dirocted to found a aeminiiry of Rludonts and 
orphniix, to whom he should teiich the Greenland 
language, and from whom the future mi»ionarii-a 
wcro to be chosen, lie spent his latter years in a 
retiroiticnt on the island of Pulstor, with his favourite 
daugliter, who refused over to leave him, and there 
ill hut he dosed hia lite, in the T3d yeur of his age. 
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The United Brethren trace tbeir origin ti 
churches of Bohemia, which, even previous t 
Reformation, maintained much of the pure f 
pics of Christianity, and were distinguished by | 
birth to the two illustrious martyrs, John 
and Jerome of Prague. These churches were i 
driven to despair, by incessant oppressions, be 
they refused to receive the decrees of the coui 
Trent, or return to the bosom of the Catholic 
Many of the nobility still maintained their 001 
and animated the people; but in 1627, being di 
of their wealth, and stripped of their estates 
were banished from the kingdom. Hundre 
noble and respectable families took refuge i 
neighbouring countries, and thousands of the 
mon people fled into exile. Manv went into & 
Prussia, and Poland, and formed congregalio 
founded new villages : but the greater part were, 
a time, lost among the general mass of the inl 
ants, till, at last, a few only continued stedfi 
their ancient profession. 

Early in the eighteenth century, religion 1 
afresh among the exiles in various places: 1 
of good family, of the name of Christian David 
the means of rekindling its dying embers in 1 
via. He came, on behalf of his countrymc 
Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, who g^nted them 
mission to settle in his domains in Upper Li 
Little did the Count foresee the great c 
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quences that were to ensue from this simplQ 
incident, or the extensive enterprises to every 
part of the earth, of which these poor exiles were 
to be the source. Christian David returned from 
Moravia, with some families of his countrymen, to 
the estate of this nobleman, where they laid the 
foundation of the celebrated village of Hernhuth. 

Zinzendorf, who for several years was absent at 
the court of Dresden, found, on his return, that 
some hundreds of families were collected on his 
domain. He tried to persuade them to unite with the 
Lutheran church, of which he was a zealous mem- 
ber. But they resolved, that a constitution, of 
nearly three hundred years' standing, for which their 
ancestors had suffered, and bled, and died, should 
never be abandoned by them. They agreed, how- 
ever, to hold communion with the Lutheran church, 
while, at the same time, they maintained among 
themselves the Bohemian discipline. In this de- 
cision (he Count at last acquiesced; from his child- 
hood, he had cherished an ardent desire for the 
salvation of the heathen nations-, in his travels 
through Europe, he inquired every where into their 
condition, and was considered by many as a sincere, 
vet wild enthusiast. Having engaged to marry a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, he told her, in 
an interview, his future plans; she consented to 
them with ardour; but as yet no path was open 
to their accomplishment, He attended, in 1731, 
the coronation of Christian the Sixth, in Copen- 
hagen ; he there saw two baptized Greenlanders, 
and heard, with pain, that the mission in that 
country was to be abandoned. About this time. 
Christian David, being on a journey, found in 
the hands of a divine, in whose house he lodged, 
a short account of the Greenland cause. He sent 
to Hernhuth an extract of it, and endeavoured by a 
letter to animate them to this work. The imme- 
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diate cause of their en^gpng in it, is best related 
in the following simple description of Matlihew 
Stach. 

" When I heard the first account of Greenland, I 
felt a strong desire to go there. Soon after, I was at 
work with Frederic Boehnish, on the new burying- 
ground called the Hulberg. He was the first per- 
son I acquainted with what passed in my mind : we 
conversed with simplicity about it, but knew not 
whether we ought to look upon the propension as 
an impulse from God : therefore, we retired to the 
wood, just at hand, kneeled down before Him, and 
begged that our minds mi^ht be cleared up in this 
important affair, and be led in the right way. Upon 
this, our hearts were filled with an uncommon joy, 
and we omitted no longer to lay our minds before 
the congregation in writing. The letter was read 
in a public meeting, and was heard with surprise; 
one of the brethren said something to me, which 
left me but little hope. Yet, we were not fright- 
ened out of it by this, nor by the tales of the diffi- 
cult voyage and sad country, which we heard 
enough of by the bye. We waited with tranquillity, 
dnd, after a considerable time. Count Zinzenddn 
sent for us, and asked us if wc were still of the 
same mind ? We answered, Yes. We now expected 
the time of our being despatched with longing, and 
kept working on in our outward calling. Another 
year passed : Frederick Bcehnish was gone a lon^ 
journey. Yet the time of dismission came. The last 
two days the Count had some sweet interviews witk 
me, and gave me some instructions about the pre- 
servation of my body and soul from evil, which were 
an abiding blessing to me. My cousin. Christian Stacb, 
also accepted the call with joy, and made htiuielf 
ready in haste. We did not trouble our heads hov 
we should get to Greenland, or how live then. 
Neither could any one give us much informatioB 1 
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about things, or many instructions how we should 
manage. We hoped, that apostle of the Green- 
landers, Mr, Egede, who had been raised up by 
God in so remarkable a manner, would and could 
make use of us. As to the rest, we were to live 
alone by ourselves." 

At Copenhagen they were received with great 
kindness by those to whom they were recom- 
mended ; wno told them that things were reduced to 
the last esLtreraity in Greenland : and how were 
they to subsist when they got there? The lords of 
the court, as well as the clergy, observed, with soma 
reason, that if the learned, faithful, and indefatiga- 
ble Egede had effected so little, what success 
could be expected from illiterate persons, especially 
as the modern world had not as yet seen any in- 
stances of lay missionaries. The Lord Pless, how- 
erer, was so convinced of the uprightness of their 
intentions, that he presented their petition to the 
king:, and seconded it with all his influence. He 
is said to have alleged, tiiat God has, in all ages, 
made use of weak and unimposing agents, in the 
ejea of the world, for accomplishing the designi of 
hu mercy, that mankind should rely, not on their 
own penetration or power, but on His wisdom. His 
Majesty acquiesced in the truth of these observa- 
tions, and accepted, with many kind expressioni, 
the voluntary overture of the Moravians, and wrote 
with his own hand to Egede on their behalf. 

The Lord Pless introduced them also to several 
persons of rank, who made them a present towards 
their future comfort : they talked of cultivating the 
land, for they did not know that it consisted of little 
but bare rocks. But the noblemen advised them 
to take wood, as well as building materials, fowling- 
pieces, iron stoves, windows, beds, and some books. 
At last, on the 10th of April, they went on board 
the king's ship Caritas. The congregation at Hern- 
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huth had a custom, before the ^inmenoei&cahl of 
each year, to compile a little annual book, cta- 
taining a text of scripture for even dav in the 
year. This tract was called the Word of the Day; 
it was meditated upon in secret by eterj one. 
Many a time it has been aftervrards found tint dus 
passage, or the verse of a hymn by which h was 
illustrated, had a remarkable coincidence. Hun, 
on the 10th of April, when the Brethren set lafl on 
a course that had so long ba£Bed all hope, liie 
passage was, '< Faith is the substance of things hdjped 
for, the evidence of things not seen." In Ail 
confidence they embarked, and, through all die 
unspeakable difficulties of the follomng yeusi they 
never forgot this passage. 

After a speedy voyage, they spied land m dtt 
Idth, but the same day there was a total ^dKi»^ of 
the sun, and a violent tempest arose, that laiAed 
four days and nights, and drove them sixty lanes 
back. Wretched the country looked, in companson 
of Europe, with scarce any thing but bare T6ca ind 
steep cliffi, covered with snow. As soon as dwy 
landed, they repaired directly to Mr. Egede, aiM 
delivered the letters of recommendation. He wel- 
comed them very cordially , congratulate them on tkeir 
undertaking, and promised his best asststance in tiieir 
learning the language. The Moravians in u nedialBlf 
searched the sea-coast for a suitable place to bdla 
on ; and, having fixed on the spot, kneded d^iwi, 
and consecrated it with prayer. Tlien fUliDg to 
work directly, a Greenland house was ndi up vitt 
stone, and turf laid between, to shelter tbehlisdnft 
and their things from the snow and rain, tBl dn 
wooden house was erected. An old boat waajMir- 
chased of the captain of the ship. It was Hat, 
but still so cold that the turf often fW>ae n Vwr 
hands. In June they had finished their GreiteltM 
hut ; and soon after, tlie foundation of dieir pieper 
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dwelling-house wo^ liiid, the wood brought having 
been from Copenhagen. Another was also begun, 
for such of Che uatives as might, perhaps, drop in 
for instruction. Alas I no one had any inclination 
fcrit. The house remained desolate and unhonoured, 
«a useless and silent as the ruined church in the valley 
of Amaralik. 

. In their firat letter to the congregation at Hem- 
buth, they say, " You may now very well address 
tkat saying to us, that should a man ever lose his 
aoad, let him ne'er lose his faith in God. Yes, here, 
in tnith, the way is barred up : as to our own persons, 
we are very happy, but as to our desire to win souls, 
we cannot gratify it yet. When will this frigid zone 
kindle into a flame ? when will the ice-cold hearts of 
the people jnelt? It is true, all men count us fools, 
■q)ecially those who have lived long in this country, 
■lid know this people. But where the breaker is 
come up before us, there must be room to tread and 
follow. Is there not safety in his shadow V 

They now began to set about those sorts of labour 
whicb were necessary for their maintenance, and also 
to learn the language, for a better intercourse with the 
neople. All these things were attended witb great 
airacultiei. They got little or nothing by fishing and 
favnthi^, being unable to follow the method of the 
Graeclanders in these pursuits, or manage a kajak, 
or boat. On going out the first time to search for drift 
wood among the islands, they were overtaken by a 
stoim, and hardly saved their lives ; but in the night, 
tbe wind carried ofi' their boat, with wood and all. 
Now they came to a resolution to follow the example 
of the Si les tans and Luaatians ; when other work failed, 
to earn some necessaries by spinning. Mr. Egede gave 
tbemhis help on all occasions; also his written remarks 
on the language, to copy ; he ordered his children to 
explain it carefully. First.theyhad to learn the Danish 
language before they covild understand their instruc- 
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tors. The natives aggravated the case, by stealing 
away the books they had written with so much pains. 
When the small-pox broke out, and desolated the 
land, they were advised to go back to Hernhuth ; bat 
they would not hear of this. Soon after, they fell ill 
themselves ; for the vicissitudes of their life were very 
great ; sedentary habits often followed a period of 
hard labour : confined within doors for weelu, where 
they sat writing continually in a damp cold house, or 
read with so deep an attention, that their extremitiet 
were nearly frozen before they were aware. As soon 
as they were restored to health, they resumed their 
coast voyages with as much ardour as ever : being 
obliged to perform them in the winter, because 
the Greenlanders, whose villages they went to visit, 
were seldom at home in the summer. On one 
occasion a high wind drove them in among the ice 
and rocks, where they spent three days and nights in 
the open air. They bore their situation very well 
during the day, but the cold and horror of the night 
were extreme : the sea was covered to a vast extent 
with drift ice, that closed round them nearer and 
nearer every moment. 

Three times they saw the transient light eo down, 
and thrice their hope was quenched. At last they 
were obliged to forsake their boat, and set oat on 
foot : there was nothing but an endless frozen plain, 
as far as the eye could reach. At length they eaued, 
afar off, some Greenland huts on a litUe island. They 
drew nigh eagerly, and found a friendly reception fipon 
the people, who forced them to stay ten days in the 
hamlet. Christian David*s description of tnis little 
community is characteristic. '* According to outwiid 
appearance, the life they lead is angelic, as to oat- 
waird vice, in comparison of European Christiant. 
And yet it may be said of them, that they live widn 
out God in the world, and what they have hitherto 
heard of God is like a chip to them. Tis all one to 
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them whether one speaks of Him or lets it alone, or 
whether we sing a hymn or they a song. Their in- 
tellectual faculties are so weak and dull, and so in- 
disposed to reflection, that they cannot forin the 
least idea of a Divine being. Sensitive as they are, 
yet ihej seem to be almost destitute of passions, and 
their nature is not easily inflamed or stirred up. 
They know nothing but Greenland finery and good 
eating. They associate with their like ; love their 
young, like the beast ; and know of no other sort of 
culture to be spent on them. Now, whether these 
people can be rendered capable of faith, God only 
Knows,'' 

This year arrived Frederic Boenish, with whom 
Stach had conversed on the mission in the garden at 
Hernhuth — and John Beck: these men laboured to 
the last, in the cause. 

Already, David Stach began to think about re- 
turning, there appeared so little prospect of good 
in a land almost depopulated ; and among the 
people who survived, there was no wish for religion, 
tiut Matthew Stach could not resolve to go away. 
He often tliought of a passage that had made a 
deep impression, when he first desired to go to 
Greenland, " at the evening it shall be light." Mr, 
Egede confirmed him in his resolve, and offered 
to take care of him, so long as he himself should 
stay: so that they all decided to remain. The supplies 
from Europe were uncertain ; from Hernhuth they 
could afford but little aid. The Moravians improved 
in the art of fishing more and more, and could now 
gain their own subsistence. In this manner began the 
third year of their residence in Greenland. The chief 
winteroccupation was iheacquiringthelanguage; they 
were unlearned men, and were told by their moregifted 
companions, that it would not be possible to translate 
any but the historical pieces, as the natives had no 
expressions for most of the topics of scripture, and 
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could not form the leaat idea of spiritual things. 
Yet they were not appalled at this account^ but in i 
few years, by constant inquiries of the Oreenlanden, 
made a fiur gpreater progress than they had erer ima- 
gined possible ; especially after some of the nativei 
embraced the trutn, and themselves found words to 
utter such feelings of the heart as were beflMe 
nnknown to them. 

One evening, in the Moravian dwellings some ol 
the people wished to join in the meeting, and were 
very serious. One of the former gave a BiUa into 
the hand of a native, which he opened by chance at 
that passage, *' Then the heathen that are left round 
about you shall know that I the Lord build the nUtt- 
ous place, and plant that that was desolate." Tliis 
beautiful promise greatly animated their minds. 
These minds now l^gan to doubt if all was right 
within themselves ; it was a situation in which the 
fancy might easilv begin to darken every object and 
every hope. Yet the imaginations cannot be 
blamed, that quickened while they alannad the 
heart. HencCy they had not been aUe, Ibr some 
time, to approach the Lord's table, beoraae they 
*' discovered," as it is observed, " that they had 
not yet buried all that was their own in the death of 
Christ. They could not attain the perfimnanoe of 
their ffood intentions, for at times tne enemy bad 
gained his point of sifting them.*' For these reasow, 
they resolved, every evening, to keep an hour of 
strict examination, when each of them should, with- 
out constraint, declare what had passed in hh sosl 
throughout the day ; and, finallv, what hindwancsi 
or offence had occurred, either from himself or ftoei 
others : at the same time to remind, and, if necesaaiy, 
admonish and reprove one another. 

It must have been a singular seene in the 
thick gloom of a Greenland evening, when their 
solitary lamp dimly lighted the chamber ; and 
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these five nicn, amidst inclemency without, and 
poverty witliin, arose alternately, and told of the saii- 
neta or hope of their aout, and of their Btrugglus 
against temptation. Alas I wliat temptations ware 
therein such a place? theysaid justly, that they must 
seek them within, for witliout was not a single snare. 
But they were right : the long weary nights, and the 
joyless winter days, were enough to make the spirit 
prey on itxelf, and call into action every dormant 
evil or desire. By degrees they prepared for a 
closer exatnination, but first allotted some weeks to 
try themselves privately as to the following points, 
before they talked them over together : — Grst, whe- 
ther they were convinced their call was from God ; 
secondly, whether ihey were resolved to sufTcr nothing 
to obstruct that call ; thirdly, whether they could ofTer 
themselve* up entirely to the service of the heathen, 
and would never abandon it till they had done all in 
their power. The anxious and incessant searching over 
Uiese points, seems of itself to have rather unsettled 
their minds; for their answers were at variance with 
their previous career. When the time came, they 
opened their thoughts as follows: — Christian David 
said he had received no other call to Greenland but 
to accompany the Brethren thither, and when he saw 
them Mttled, to return again ; which call home he 
htd now received, and would act in pursuance of it 
by the first opportunity. - Christian Stacli said he 
never looked upon his call, from the beginning, as if 
he was to devote his whole life to the service of the 
hefttben ; be rather undertook this voyage upon trial, 
where, if nothing is to be done, one returns again. 
Vet he would remain till God took him out of it, or 
till the Brethren called him away. The other three 
said, they would bind themselves in the strictest 
manner to this work, come life, come death — to be- 
lieve, where there was nothing to be seen— to hope, 
where there was nothing to be ex|>ected. These dt!- 
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cisive words had an effect upon every one. Then the 
several tokens each of them had to avouch, that their 
call was divine, were also brought forwaid and ex- 
amined. 

Some months afterwards, they were in a state of 
deep distress. The amount of provisions, for the 
whole year, was only a barrel and a half of oat^meal, 
half a barrel of pease, and a small quantity of bis- 
cuits. Out of this pittance they had to fit out Chris- 
tian David for his return to DenmariL. Little or 
nothing was now gjot by hunting or fishing, there 
being a great scarcity both by sea and land. Tbt 
only way left was to buy some fish of the Ghreen- 
landers; but the heartless people soon found oat 
that they were in want, and valued their goods at 
double the price ; and most of them, even those with 
whom they were best acquainted, and to whom they 
had shewn most kindness, would sell them nothing 
at all. Often, after rowing among the villages on 
the coast for two or three days, the utmost en- 
treaties could procure but a scanty pittance, end 
when that was consumed, they were obliged to pedfy 
their hunger with raw sea-weed or shell-fish. 

At length heaven disposed a strange Oreenlander, 
whose name was Ippegau, to come fbrty leagues out 
of the south, to sell them all he could spare from 
time to time. Once, in summer, having lost thdr 
way among the islands, they chanced to meet with 
this native; he brought them to his home, made 
them welcome, and listened earnestly to their dis* 
course. In the present extremity, this man was 
scarcely remembered; when he suddenly came of 
his own accord, and invited them again to visit him. 
It was beneath his roof that they first inured them- 
selves to the seal's flesh ; vet even this was a delicacy, 
compared to the old tallow-candies they had been 
obliged to use, boiled with sea-weed. A month was 
passed in the house of Ippegau, where the manner of 
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lire liail little variiity. Tlic. dwelling wiu liuilt on n 
sut^p rcirk, thiit thv. iiiellctl HiiDW-wutcr mii^ht run off 
the better ; it Ktoixl iieur the ten, and won without 
door or rliimiiey : the utie or botli Wing Riippliod by 
a vnultcd paMn)(e mnde of stone, tliiit ran in tho 
middle of the hou«e. Thin entrance wu >o vorv low. 
that it wu iier.oiiiary, almost, to oreep in on the nands 
and Tcct ; but it kept off the wind and cold oxcollently. 
'DierewBiamiiednaorwithin, afoot high; the windows 
conkistcd of the entrails of white fiih aewed tOB:Rther, 
imperviouRto the blast, yet admitting; a partiariii^ht: 
lamps and kctllci, cheBt« and tuba, were scattert^il 
about. Benches were laid alon^ the Walls, and 
covered with skins, where thoy sat alt the day ^ong. 
The women cook, and new, and converse, while tho 
men drive out in their sledges every fine day, Firei 
were kept continually burning, so that the interior 
of the chambers were warm enough ; a lamp burned 
in each of them day and night, and there was no 
smoke. But the odour of so many lainps fed willi 
train oil, and the flesh and Hsh.aometimeshalfdecayeil, 
that lay on the floor, attacked the senses unmerci- 
fully. The order am) stillness within the dwelling 
were remarkable ; tlie sea "tlen broke loudly nt the 
foot of the locit, and the wind* howled around its 
■ummir wh«r« the dwelling stood, but the jieople 
■poke little, and behaved to each other kindly. 
Thoueh a great number lived together, nothing ever 
paised to violate decency. But they could no uinger 
tax the hospitality of the Greenlanaer, being tour in 
number, and took leave of him with many thanks. 

Pansin^ from place to place, the strong cravings 
of hunger compelled them, more than once, to set 
out on a stormy sea in an old decayed hulk of a 
boat. " AImivc all," they say, with great simplicity, 
*' we were sometimes seized with an uncommon 
[gloomy iipprehcnsLon, when among the inBdels, and 
felt a great power of darkness." So dawned upon 
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them the fourth year ; when their friend, Ippegau 
began himself to be in want, and could shew no 
more hospitality. As for the rest of the Green- 
landers, tney would not curtail even a trifle from 
the luxury of their dancing feasts. At one banquet, 
which lasted the whole night, the Brethren saw eleven 
seals devoured, whilst all their entreaties could not 
move the gluttons to sell one bit. 

One day the wind forced them upon a desert shore, 
where they spied an eagle upon her nest iar up die 
cliff: climbing up the face of the rock with great 
hazard and difficulty, to reach the nest, — they at 
last got two large eggs, and, af^er a conflict be- 
tween the eagle and two of the emaciated men, they 
succeeded in killing the bird. Even when starving, 
they never lost sight of the mission, and now eznlt^ 
at finding, in the wings, eighty-eight quills for writing, 
an article they greatly wanted. — *' It seems/' they 
write, afler, " as if we were forsaken of all men, even 
by our brethren." 

A strong and mournful impression was made by 
the annual departure of the sun. It took place 
about the 26th of November. A few days before, 
they generally ascended the rocks at nooRt to be- 
hold the sun once more ; and when on the 26th 
he just shewed his faint and mild light, ere he 
vanished for a long period, they sadly bade him 
farewell. The days that immediately succeeded 
were still tolerably light, but in December it was 
twilight, even at noon. At this hour they could 
not read a book when standing at the window, and 
the candles were always kept burning. The stormy 
sea, at times, beat against the shore near which 
their dwelling stood, and then there succeeded a 
long calm, when the waves were chained by the 
ice, and could move no more. They used exercise 
out of doors, to preserve their health, when the sky 
was clear, and tliere was the light of the moon, as 
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well m of the northern ItghU, which oHen seemed to 
float ckwe by. With what hearlfelt joy they aaw the 
sun return ! About the middle of January, If the 
weather was fine, iu light could be seen on the high 
rocks, and a few days atlerwards he was seen glorious, 
ftad as if ncn created; but only for a few moments. 
They now felt as if they had conttuered all the troubles 
oftheyear, as ifthey had recovered strength and life; 
the thoughts were more clear, the soul more happy; 
hope looked forward to spring, summer, and ships, 
bII joyful prospects. After the middle of May, the 
gun did not again set at night, but rose higher and 
higher, till the summer solstice ; and about the 
end of July, dipped again at night, but partially, 
under the noriMn. The sinking was, at first, imper- 
ceptible, only the night- frosts became more severe. 

Iu the ensuing spring a vessel arrived, and brought 
provisions, as well as some companions, most wel- 
come to their solitude. These were Matthew Stach's 
mother, a widow of fortv-five years of age, and her 
two daughters, both tingle; Rosina twenty-two years 
of age, and Anna still younger, they were to take 
the honiekeeping between them. These ladies b^an 
to team the langu^e with might and main ; in which, 
to every body's surprise, they mode a great profi- 
«ency. So true it it, that women, when they are 
b«nt upon it, will leam a langu^e much quicker 
than men ; the Grecian, Circassian, and Smyruiote 
females, are proofs of this. The arrival added 
wonderfully to the comforts of the forlorn men ; 
it brought cheerfulness and courtesy to their roof, 
as well as better housekeeping. In the diary this 
year, it is noted, as a peculiar festivity, that m the 
£aster holidays they ate birds once more, and each 
of them had a whole partridge for his share. Their 
fishery and reindeer hunting also prospered better. 

ChristianStaeh,wlio had returned to Germany, had 
has'ened to Hernhuth, and afterwards to Jena and 
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Frankfort, in order to seek Count Zinzendorf, and 
recommend the mission to his greater care and 
patronage. He was gone to England, and Stach 
followed him there ; but the Count was too visionary 
and mystical to fee! much enthusiasm at the detail 
of such hopeless labours. The hour, however, was 
near, for which they had waited so long in Greenland. 
The Moravians sorrowed much, for the faint impres- 
sion made on the natives, and now believed that the 
topics hitherto chosen were not well suited to the 
hearers— such as the attributes of God, the Christian 
duties, eternal salvation or perdition : they were as- 
sured that something more than these was yet re- 
quisite. The detail is best given in their own words. 
June the 2d, ** Many of the southland natives visited 
us. John Beck was just writing out fair, a translation 
of the Evangelists. The savages wanted very much 
to know what was contained in that book ? He read 
something of it, and then entered into a discourse 
with them. He told them how God created all 
things ; how man revolted from him, and was plung- 
ed into extreme misery and ruin. They were not 
touched by this. We had resolved, a few days 
before, to change the manner of our addresses, and 
speak only of the sufferings and death of Christ. 
Hereupon the Holy Spirit prompted one of ut to 
describe that love with more and more energy, and 
he exhorted them that they should not withhold 
their hearts from Him, which he had purchased at 
so dear a rate. At the same time he read put of 
the New Testament, the history of our Saviour's 
conduct on the Mount of Olives, and of his ex- 
quisite anguish of soul. Then the Lord opened the 
heart of one of them, whose name was Kaiamac, 
and he stepped up to the table, and said, with a 
loud, earnest, and affecting voice, * How was that f 
tell me that once more, for 1 would fain be saved, 
too.' Tliesc words, the like of which 1 had never 
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Iienrd from a Grcenlander, penetrated through my 
verv marrow and bone, and kindled my soul into 
sucn an ardour, that I again gave tlic Greenlunders 
an account of our Lord's whole life and death, whilst 
the tears mn down my cheeks. In the mean timn, 
tJie rest of the brethren came home from their em- 
ptoymente abroad, and began with "joy to lull the 
heathens yet more of the way of salvation. Some of 
the latter laid their hands on their mouths, as is 
customary among them when they are ilruck with 
wonder. Some, who had no relish for the snlijcrt, 
slipped away secretly, but others desired we should 
teach them also to pray, and when we prayed, they 
repeated it many times over, that they might not 
forget it : in short, there was such an agitation 
and stirring among them, as wc had never leeii 
before. At taking leave, they promised ta call upon 
us again soon, and hear of this matter, and tney 
would also tell the re«t of their people of it. June 
the llth, some of them came again, and staid all 
night with us. Kaiarnac said he would now go lo 
his tent, and tell his family, especially his little son, 
these great things. From that time he visited us 
more fre<]ucntly. When we speak to him, he is 
often deeply affected : he scarcely hears a thing 
twice, before he understands it, and retains it in his 
mind and heart; at the same time he shews an 
uncommon attachmeiit to us, and a constant desire 
to be better Instructed. dear friends, how many 
an agreeable hour have we now, after so many 



Their hopes were soon fulfilled in this man. His 
family, consisting of nine persons, were the first 
that were brought under convictions by his words 
and conduct; and, before the month was over, three 
large families of natives came, with all their effects, 
and pitched their tents beside the dwelling of the 
Moravians. They came to hear the joyful new« of 
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the redemption, as they called it; and wbea the 
former could not find words to express themselves 
sufficiently dear, Kaiarnac assisted them. Most of 
them went away soon afterwards^ to hunt the lein* 
deer ; they took leave with tears, and promised to 
come again towards winter; but Kaiarnac would not 
go with them, for fear his soul should suffer harm. 
Indeed, the Brethren were in great conoem, lest his 
friends should entice him away, who said that his new 
way of life was a bondage, to their wild freedom. But 
he was very different from most of the Greenlanders; 
he shewed a singular sincerity and sted&stness, 
amidst all the allurements as well as mockeries he 
met with. At last, his nearest friends were so struck 
by his firm conduct, that they resolved to move 
again to New Hemhuth, the name g^ven by the Mo- 
ravians to the settlement. 

In the beginning of October, when the Oreen- 
landers remove out of their tents, many more per* 
sons came to the settlement. With what a difierent 
hope did this winter set in, from each that had 
preceded it 1 They took five candidates for baptism 
into a more close tuition. ** This lovely beg^nrng/' 
says one of them, ** did, however, soon adlmit of an 
occasion for correction. At the return of the son 
at the winter solstice in December, the converts 
were invited by their friends in the neighbourhood 
to a dance ; and, though warned against it, yet most 
of them went there secretly. Now, after they had 
slept upon it, they were told, from Exodus, bow 
dearly it had of old cost the people of God, to 
follow such merriments. The better to watch over 
the people, the Moravians went as much at pos* 
sible to the distant fisheries, and, on going to sea, 
always left one of their number with the Green- 
landers who staid at home. In the beginning of the 
year, there was such a rigorous cold, that even the 
natives could not go abroad for any supplies; they 
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coald iH> longer sally forth on the skd^ : the 
ice lay fkst off the shore for ten miles. The seals 
retired 90 far, that the people, with all their ac- 
tivity, Could not procure sustenance for their fa- 
miliea. The winter provisions were soon consumed, 
and want and famine were at hand. Many nere 
frozen or starved to death ; they shut themselves 
up in their houses, and there the lamps went out, 
one by one, for want of train-oil to supply them. 
The people gazed miserably on the dying light ; 
some, whose homes were too wretched, and had 
more streng;th left, walked over the ice eight or ten 
leagues ere they could reach the water ; others 
forsook their wives and children, promised to come 
to them again, and went to seek some relief ; but they 
never relumed : maay were at last obliged to devour 
their do^, valuable as they were to them, and, after 
that, to t«ar the skins from the walls. The two 
dwellings of the Moravians were so crowded with the 
sufferers, that they cotild scarcely stir. The former 
embraced this moment of distress, to speak to the 
heart ; but, contrary to their expectation, they found 
thiU heart calloas, and were for the first time 
aware, that extreme want, like excess of prosperity, 
frequently hardens the heart, and causes it to regard 
the tilings of God with a sullen and thankless feeling. 

Yet it was evident that Christianity had entered 
tb« niads of many of die natives, by a change of 
life : the number of hearers also increased ; and the 
amulets and idolatrous charms were cast away. 
The Moravians were resolved to hold forth the 
gospel in the light, only, that had been thus signally 
blessed. 

In the ensuing spring, two marriages were on the 
tapis. Living under the same roof with two young 
and attractive women, softer emotions than those 
of friendship, almost inevitably arose in the breasts 
of the Moravians. Every day and hour gave proof 
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of the valaable qualities of the two sisters : hoiraver 
sacred the cause that draws them together, men will 
grow weary at last of each other's fiices, as well as 
wisdom, and sigh for a gentler relief, a more 
endearing variety. Rosina and Anna entered so 
warmly into their pursuits, shared all their trials ; 
above all, felt the same deep yet patient enthuuasm, 
for the conversion of the heathen, that love came 
an easy guest into the heart. Frederic Boehnish was 
married to the younger sister ; and the elder, to another 
of the missionaries. Their hands were joined by 
one of their brethren : the ceremony was as simple 
as possible, in the Greenland cottage, that was to 
be their future and only home. A wedding^inner 
was given on the occasion : what the materials were, 
we are not informed ; but the joy was as high, and 
the affection as strong, amidst the icebem and 
wastes of snow, as in a gay, and bright, and luxu- 
rious European home. 

Kaiamac had now been absent a year, in a distant 
voyage and hunting expedition ; they feared that he 
would return another man : but he suddenly entered 
the room, when they were keeping the wedding-dinner 
of Bcehnish, and filled them with joy. He had sus- 
tained no loss in the society of his countrymen ; and 
all their persuasions, instead of drawing him aside 
from religion, had only deepened its power on his 
mind. He brought his brother and family with him, 
whom he had persuaded to the same belief. Now 
he would leave them no more, he said, but he had 
left his son a year longer among the natives, in hopes 
that his conversation would have a good effect on them. 

Many who came this summer from remote places, 
went away with a strong remembrance of what the 
converts had told them. Kaiamac was the great 
agent; his growth in knowledge seemed to keep 
pace with his fidelity : as he was once upon s 
joumoy, he was invited by the natives to a dance at 
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tfae luD-feast, to rejoice with them at its return. He 
went, and addressed them thus — " I have now an- 
other kind of joy, because another Sun, even Christ, 
is arisen in my heart. Neither have I any time to 
stay here ; for I must hasten to my teachers, who will 
soon have a. great festival, to rejoice that the. Creator 
of all things was bom into the world to redeem us." 
Then he continued in such a strain, as amazed them 
alt. Soon after, this man died, and evinced to the 
last the sincerity of his soul. His death was a great 
lofts to the cause ; yet several were so struck with 
his tranquil exit, as instantly to embrace Chris- 
tianity. It seemed that the departed man was des- 
tined still to be the instrument of permanent good ; 
his son, Kaiamac, and his daughter, whom he had 
carefully instructed, now began to teach the natives 
of their own accord. 

Another convert was quickly added, who proved 
very useful, a youth of the name of Arbalik, The 
eldest Stach, in the mean time, after travelling 
through Switzerland and Germany with Count 
Ztiuendorf, went to Marianbom, where he wu 
ordained a priest by Polycarp Millar, then Ixshop 
of the Brethren, and soon after set out on hi* return 
to Greenland, In his way, he presented a petition to 
<he kmg at Copenh^en, whereby he gained lai^r 
privileges for his companions, and received an edict, 
tn Danish, in the following words. " It is our gra- 
cious will that the new-ordained Matthew Stach 
shall be henceforward the regular teacher of the 
Greenland Moravian Brethren, and in that quality 
may administer baptism and all ministerial acts, 
usual among them." On bis return, he found a 
great change : wherever his companions ranged, 
along the coast or in the interior, neglect and de- 
rision were no longer their portion, no doors were 
closed against them ; nor waa the superstition of tbe 
natives a powerful obatacle to luccess. 
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They believe in a superior Being, called Ton*- 
garsuk, whose nature is rather evil than good ; but 
he is neither loved nor feared^ and receives very 
little reverence. When they are in heahh, and 
their fishery is successful, Tomgarouk is quite in- 
different to them ; neither offerings nor prayers are 
given. When they are ill or unhappy, or the tea- 
animals leave the coast, recourse is had to the 
sorcerer, who is believed to be in connection with 
the deity. The former asks advice, and brings the 
answer. They believe in the immortality of the 
soul, if the idea of two places of abode, one in 
heaven, and the other under the earth, nay be 
called so. They consider the subterranean abode 
as the happiest, because probably they think it 
is the warmest, where frost and snow cannot 
come. The most tasteful part of their belief is, 
that the northern lights are the souls of the de- 
ceased sporting in glory in the sky. Of apparitions 
they stand greatly in dread. The loneliness of their 
lives, with the long darkness, where the sense of 
light is so confined, and that of hearing is often 
invaded with the most appalling sounds, conduce to 
this belief. The accidents also, by which ao nanj 
lives are lost in storms, and in fishing, a£Eect their 
imagination. The spirits of the lost are heard to 
come on shore in the dead of night ; they can bs 
heard to knock the ice from their favourite kajaks, 
and utter a mournful wailing, that they shall sail in 
them no more. Sometimes also they are seen to sit 
sadly beside the pillows in their dweUings, as if they 
watched the feeble lamps, or came from their cM 
bed to revel in the warmth once more. The rocks 
also have their spirits, which are very dangerova, as 
they even come clown into the houses by nieht, and 
steal the provisions; but it is said also, tnat uiese ars 
Greenlanders, who, from despair and ill-treatment, 
flod from society for ever, and dwelt among the 
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clifTs. It ii no wonder if they availed themselves of 
the fears of their countrymen, to prolong tlieir exist- 
ence. The survivors always bind up the legs of the 
dead, and carry them, in winter, out of a window, 
and, in summer, out of the back part of the tent to 
the grave, that their ghosts may not return. 

The sea-spectre in which they believe, is of a more 
fearful character. Egede, in his scarce narrative, 
published in 1 74 1 , and inscribed to Prince Frederic, 
dwells on these superetitions. This spectre appears 
before any misfortunes, as shipwrecks and storms, 
and is seen sometimes on a solitary field of ice, clad 
in a loose robe or shroud ; at other times it flits 
rapidly over the frozen plain, and its frightful shrieks 
can be heard to a great distance. Those who see 
and hear it, know that inevitable misfortune is at 
hand : it has even been heard to utter words, but they 
only warned of shipwreck and death. There is an- 
other phantom believed rn by the more superstitious 
natives ; it is the figure of a child, clad in swaddling 
clothes, with long beautiful hair, whom they call 
Harmel : he is seen at times on the shore, but 
oftener on the lonely isles, where he is heard to lii^ 
in a sweet voice, but those who are allured to follow 
him, are sure to be led into disaster and sorrow : 
this kajak breaks loose from the shore ; the fields 
of ice are suddenly broken to pieces, and all escape 
prevented, or a snow-storm comes on, so that they 
wander about till ihey perish. There is another 
dreaded being, whom they call Elvervortok, who, 
like the Grecian vampyre, feeds upon the dead, and 
is seen to hover round the places of graves. His 
countenance, they say, is ghastly and haggard, with 
hollow eyes and cheeks. The Ignersoit are phantom 
living in the mountains, and in high and craggy cliffs : 
they sometimes entice the wandering Greenlanders 
to their homes, but it is only to enjoy their com- 
pany : again ihey are seen to speed along the coast, 
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and over the wild plains, enveloped in light and fire, 
like a meteor. The Ingersoit make their appearance 
only when the perpetual night of winter is on the 
earth, and can be discerned far over the frozen wastiei. 

Now came a harder trial to the faith of the con- 
verts than dances, or ghosts, or derision ; this was 
self-conceit. It was easy for people who were so 
lately sunk in the grossest ignorance, to have a won- 
derful idea of the knowledge they had obtained^ and 
fancy that it exalted them far above the rest of their 
countrymen. The Moravians complain much of this, 
and say, that many set themselves up for teachers, and 
entertained high thoughts of themselves. This was 
human nature truly portrayed on the shores of Gre^i- 
land. Surprised at their own fluency of speech, as 
well as the attention with which it was listened to, re- 
ligion began to be to them a concern of the bead, more 
than of the heart. Had their faculties been more keen 
and strong, the Moravians would have found great dif- 
ficulty in reducing their vanity. They set about,*' with- 
out delay," asthey quaintly express it, '* to enforce that 
needful and happy point of sinnerhood, or poivertj 
of spirit, the knowledge of one's own miaery aod 
corruption." 

They had now translated the g^reater part of St. 
John, which they constantly read to the Gireen- 
landers in their meetings. The latter learnt se- 
veral hymns also with great eagerness, and sung 
them continually in their houses, and at all their 
employments, as well as at the fishing grounds. 
In the great market, in the frozen bay of Disoo, 
with the noble iceberg on every side, the voices of 
some of the groups of converts were heard rising in 
hymns of praise. No doubt, this was a singular 
change in an obstinate and brutal people. Thtn 
was such an emotion at times in the assemblies, that 
speaker and hearers wept together. ** And this had 
.often a better effect,*' says one of the Moravians, 
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"than the moat regular imil learned Bernion." The 
latter now began to form the converts into little asso- 
ciations, which they called bards, or clasKes, in which 
four or five persons of the same sex spoke freely 
of the stale of their soul, and their advances in 
religion. A director was appointed to each band. 
When Egede heard all this, there watt little doubt 
that he deemed it at first to exceed belief; for fifteen 
years he had seen this people as the beasts of the 
field, rindiclive, treacherous, and utterly selfish, 
filthy in their habits and persons ; with dwellings, 
to which the cave of the hear was sweetness itself. 
Even had there been no light in the mind, no hope of 
inunortality in their present change, it was yet a 
mercy to civilize and render them more like denizens 
of earth. To the credit of the Moravians, they en- 
farced a change of manners and tastes, as fur as it 
wa« possible ; greater cleanli-ness in the dwellings, 
greater kindness to each other. The youth, Arhiilik, 
had already delivered nmny a noble testimony among 
his countrymen. He had formerly been a pupil to 
a famous sorcerer, and wag to have learnt the art of 
conjuring people to death. 

Among the candidates came a son of Ippegau, 
the once generous host in their extremity, who had 
maintained them many weeks when every other 
dwelling was closed. It proved, that in the loneliest 
places, even on a desert rock, good may be done by 
the poor and helplesa Christian. Some words that 
were spoken by the missionaries, some discourse they 
had offered in the cheerless dwelling, had sunk into 
the heart of this son, and now he resolved to he u 
Christian. The preaching of the gospel had such an 
efiect the following year, that it seemed as if an entire 
awakening of the natives would ensue. Often did 
the people, when they saw the missionaries pass by 
in the boats, come down and stand on the shores, 
rail afler them, and entreat them to land, and tell 
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them the worcJii of Cicxl. Had Uicte men not l>ecn 
Moraviann, it is pr()bal)le that the same diaeate of 
vanity, that hud infeotod their converts, would have 
seixen on thoir own hc'iirtfl. But the early diflcipline 
of llornhuth wnn Heldoni known to he foreotten by 
iu n)rml>er8. The very oircuuistance, which before 
wan HO ^roat a hinderancc, that of the natives wander- 
ing from plu(!o to plarc, wua now a ffreat advantage ; 
for thcAu Hruttcrcd Chriiitians Imrc tlie word of life to 
the moHt diHtant partH. Oiu! of the Kroatot triumphs 
was, to sec the warm and friendly feelings of the 
converts to each other; |M^ople who lM!for6 would 
sometimes put their parents and relatives to death, 
and were capable of atrocious deeds, were now meek 
and gentle. 

It was but two years before, that the Oreenlanders 
had murdered the crew of a Dutch ship in a very art- 
ful manner. They posunl themselves among the crew, 
as if they wanted to deal with them. Each of them 
looked his man in the face, and the sign agpreed upon 
bcinfi^ ^ivvw, they drew their knives from under tneir 
coats, and every one stabbed the man who was next 
to him. Only tlu* pilot and a couple of sailors^ whs 
were below, saved their lives. 

A reading s(*hool was now kept with the children, 
and a sinp;in^ school with the women : the men, who 
had no time for it, learned the hymns and the tunes 
from the others in their houses. The Moravians 
found the sint^in^r hours an excellent omwrtunity tu 
instil into the minds of the natives the truths of 
scripture: they learned the verses pn>sently by heart, 
and loved to ask the meaning of a verse, sooner than 
of a discourse. The singing of the Oreenlanders 
was not without sweetness, for the voices of the 
women were soft, low, and plaintive; and those who 
rare<l little about Christianity, loved to stand still 
and listen. Hiis year the congregation was tm* 
creased with eleven adult natives. 
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It is remarkable, in this progress of religion among 
ihe Green landers, liow rapid was tlie improvement of 
the faculties ; it seemed to prove, that their former 
portion was one of utter ignoranre, rather than utter 
stupidity. Tlie power of reasoning, before so alow and 
imperfect, now acquired strengtii and quickness every 
day : during the teaching, lliey no longer waited till 
they were asked, or had learned an antwer by heart, 
but themselves made earnest inquiries. Their me- 
mories, that were before like sieves from which every 
thing glided, now strove to treasure spiritual as well 
as natural subjects ; they were seen, in their sledgea 
ajid boats, to talk to each other of what they were 
told ; the voice of the lonely native was heard as he 
passed along, singing the hymn, or repeating the 
prayer, he had learned ; and they were observed often 
to sit silent and thoughtful. In a life so dull, so dreary, 
and confined, it may be believed the faculty of imagi- 
nation was rare enough ; vet, rn some of the converts, 
it rapidly developed itself: in the few speecbefl of 
Kaiamac; still more, in the relations and addresses 
of Arbalik, who loved, when he spoke to his country- 
men, the themes of the woman of Samaria, or the 
■tory of Mary Magdalene and others, by which he 
gained many converts. Mind, that glorious and In- 
expressible gift, was vouchsafed to the native, as the 
influence of grace and mercy prevailed in his heart: 
the eyes of the understanding, as well as of the soul, 
were opened, and the Greeiilander arose from his 
long night of vice and brutality, a changed, a blessed, 
and a rejoicing man. It was perceived that no 
theme was so dear as the one that had first moved 

The Moravians wisely ministered to this; thus 
they write on one occasion : " The people made 
ready for their departure : some wanted very much 
to know how they should be kept from evil during 
lUcir absence." We knew no better counsel to give 
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tliem than this : ^< Think of the soul's chief ob^a 
let His pains and love never be forgot — thml 
them amidst the rocks and icebergs, and tay ol 
Beloved, depart not from me." On another o 
sion :— '* We kept the morning meeting befim 
set out on our voyage. Then we steered on 
course. As we glided along, the Greenlaadei 
the boats sung out their whole stock of verses^ 
then b^an again. The sound of their voices 
sweet and solemn. In the evening we came 
Pisiksaric : there were six tents of wUd Greenlan 
pitched there already, but we {Mtehed ours at a s 
distance. The next day, some of our people n 
a great deal of our Lord in these tents, and wobo 
at the dead and deplorable condition of the pec 
Their own deliverance from darkness was anew 
portant to them. Anna and Ketura, two of our < 
verts, spoke with the women, and they listenei 
them in silence. The weather was so warm, 
when we were upon land we could scarcely bear 
clothes on. But the three foUowing days it sno 
so hard, and was so cold, that I could hardly w 
I delivered the Whitsun sermon on the 29th, undei 
azure sky, and the next day went a hunting, 
killed a large reindeer. It being now light at ni 
I went with some others at midnight to ano 
place in search of game.*' Now that they had 
quired so much influence over the people, their ] 
was to go abroad from island to island, and to 
various places on the coast, where Uie sum 
abodes were fixed. One such visit is related in 
following words :-^'* After the morning meeting 
spoke with all the baptized ; and at the close of 
day, when they were all returned, we addressed t 
in these words, ' God is love.' From hence we i 
to some of our own people. We admonished t 
not to put themselves upon a level with the w 
any more; for those that merely did so, are 
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harassed in their souls." There is great simplicity in 
this counsel. As il' in the midst of a court, or in 
the dissipations of a city, the Greenlanden wer* 
warned not to conform to the world— fli the froscn 
lone, upon an islaml, with tbe reindeer for their 
companions, and the howling of wind* for thebr 
melody. 

But temptation does not always depend upon tke 
guise in which it is veiled. There «aa evil example 
enough, even here ; and care was taken that, in the 
first steps of their career, there should be aome test 
of obedience; however trifling, it mattered not. Thej 
were commanded not to play at ball; or at the duel 
of poetry, a» it is called ; or to daace with the nnbfr- 
lievers. Upon another island, they say, they fbaad 
things better. " No description can paint the jojr 
they had in us, nor the joy we had ic ibem. Soou 
of tnem turned their hearts inside out, and Icud ban 
all that was in them, good or bad. Some told us 
what honourable reproach they had Lome from the 
infidels." It may be thought by some, that this 
CODvetsion was too sudden and surprising ; since its 
detail il almost startling. But the way had been 
loD^ tilently and diligently prepared : the fifteen 
years' toil of Egede, and the five years of the Mora- 
viani, were not utterly in vain, though the fruits did 
not appear. Obstinacy and sullenness had closed 
the hearts of the natives; but their understanding 
was longsinceawakened by the appealsof the teachers, 
whose life and example they also allowed to be up- 
right and good. The error of Egede, aa well as of 
the Moravians, was in addressing the reason rather 
than the feelings of these hardened men, who would 
probably have remained to this day in wretchedness, 
but for the change of theme, as well as manner of 
address, adopted by the missionaries. From the day, 
Ihat the love and the sufferings of Christ were set 
forth in a manner more moving and heartfelt thaa^^^ 
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had ever been done before — the attention of the 
natives was arrested as by a spell : for the first time, 
their feelings were engaged. '* It was now perceived," 
write the Moravians, '* that they were always parti- 
cularly affected when the Saviour's agony was 
spoken of. Aud, as to our own hearts, they were 
uncommonly warmed by this theme; the woids 
came so fluently, that each wondered at the other's 
power of expression.** 

Thev went on their way from isle to isle ; passing 
a few days at each, to inspect the state of the people, 
and then returned, happy, to their home el New 
Hernhuth. There was cause to rejoice in the change 
in these homes : it could no longer be said that thqf 
were comfortless ; the long winters were no more spent 
in lonely communion, in brooding over the daik- 
ness of their prospects, or tracing the deficiency of 
their own hearts. Abroad all was cheering, within 
all was comfort and affection ; three of them were 
already married : Rosina and Anna proved excslhnt 
wives. The interior of the dwellings was neat and 
cleanly ; poverty no longer looked in, nor did fimune 
wait at the door. • There was reindeer-flesh, had- 
docks, stock-fish, and herrings: smelts caught in 
abundance, and dried in tlie open air, were an ex- 
cellent winter provision; and, for delicacy, dieie 
was bear*s> flesh: brandv, sugar, and even wine, 
were some of their comforts. The followinpp sum- 
mer, another Danish ship arrived, and with it came 
Rosina Nichman, and two single sisters. Afihirs 
had altogether passed from one extreme to another ; 
the poor youths who, the year before, were begging 
from house to house, on the waste of snow, plucking 
the raw sea-weed from the rocks, and fighting wiln 
the eagle of the desert for the possession of its eggs, 
were now an object of desire to the fair Moravian 
sisters of Europe. They were known to be lonelv, 
and much in want of helpmates beneath their n>o^s, 
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as well as in tiieir toils among the heathen. In a 
few months, Shuaider vas married to Rocina Shiesar, 
and her companion, Ttiiem, to Mr. Dracfaart, two 

missionaries, who had arrived imme lime before. 
They had now a littli; community, full of kind- 
ness and cordiality to each other ; they could tet 
the elements at defiance ; and, at one or two of tlie 
families removed to other parts of the coast, for the 
sake of the converts, it was very [deesaiit to make 
and return visits, and pass a few weeki at each 
other's houses. Excitements withont doon were 
not wanting : their early necestitiea had made 
them expert hunters and tishers ; they now joined 
the parties of the Greenlanders, either for ezercifc, 
or to procure food, or sometimes let ont alone. 
Their favourite chase was the reindeer ; either 
using the dart of the natives, or the fbwUiw-piece. 
It was highly enciting to follow the deer over llie rales 
and plains, in the lightness and coolness of a auminer's 
night, when all vi'as so still aroimil; and no sound 
awoke among the echoes, but the hunter's cry. Dur- 
ing the days of winter, the sport was most productive, 
the extreme cold making the deer less wild : but it 
WBB necessary to have a practised eye and foot. It 
was like the shadowy chaae, in the German traditions, 
of bodiless hunters, and game hurrying on, in the diui 
light of the midnight sky. Sometimes on the snowy 
plain, sometimes on the moveless sea, was the flight of 
the reindeer and his Moravian pursuers : the hills of 
ice and snow never failed to give a faint yet clear 
light: some of the latter at last became more able 
hunters than the natives ; and the lai^e gray 
antlers, hung in abundance on the walls, made 
the missionary dwelling resemble that of the 
warrior or savage. Foxes and hares were abun- 
dant. The eider fowl's plumage afforded bed- 
ding, soft and indulgent as down; but, though 
inly used, the birds were not good eating. 
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The chase of the bear, id which they somet 
joined, for the sake of his skin, as well as the foo 
afforded, was the most daDgerous : if the ball mi 
him, or he did not falf at the first shot, he < 
rushed on the hunter. Tlie instances were not : 
of the latter perishing. The natives go ou 
parties, and always with dogs. The white 
affords a more bold and exciting chase, and a i 
valuable prize ; for the flesh is fine, and eats 
mutton : it was necessary to follow them over 
flakes and plains of ice, where they sought 
dead whales and seals, or to attack the sea- 
The combat was sometimes obstinate and fit 
the great strength and size of the animal enal 
iiim to resist a whole boat full of Greenlanders, 
are by no means bold hunters when imminent da 
is in the way. Yet the fat of this animal, bei 
rich stock for the lamps, as well as for the ooo 
during the whole wiiUer, made them run many i 
When the winter is unusually severe, the white I 
often come to the burying-grounds of the nal 
and tear the bodies from the graves; at times 
drawing near the Greenland dwellings, and brea 
into them, allured by the scent of the seal-flesh wi 
The natives, in their turn, set up the hue-and-cry 
the spoilers, the whole hamlet is roused ; they 
round them with their dogs, attack them with la 
and harpoons; yet, so desperate is the defe 
that, on more than one occasion, several lives 
lost in the fray. 

During the progress of the mission, the sorci 
were not idle; perceiving that their gains 
passing away; they worked on the minds of 
irresolute, and strove to frighten them by all e 
ner of tales. One gave out that he had 
formed a journey to heaven, to know how it ^ 
with the £ouls of the Greenlanders. There 
had found all the baptized in a wretdied condi 




I of in life, whidi be ditb trolled o«t m ^ocktrj, 
lew what tittle comfort QuiRuiniy bad bee* to 
At other timet, be vat seen moringaiBoa^tbe 
iiills with wonderful iwifmeH, ind on the brink 
"ecipices and in gtoomv [dacet, lo that the hantas 
in to avoid these spot*. He was heant to «ay <aice 
a affrighted group, that he bad been driren into 
jk dismal region, where he endured great dis- 
), but that hb greatest misery was the amazing 

be suffered; so that if they ever wished to be 
n after deatli, they should have nothing to do 

the missionaries. A few, who were glad of an 
rse for apostacy, took advantage of these alarms, 
went back, 
le Moravians, however, went on with their sys- 

of discipline from one step to another. From 
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the bands or classes, in which each told t 
of their own minds, they began to hold Iot 
in which all the converts should meet t 
and speak, as many at least as fell disposec 
progress of religion in their hearts. The < 
of human nature, as well as the man of piet 
desire to be present, if possible, at one of t 
semblies, where the Greenland converts were ] 
into a large dwelling, in the midst of th* 
waste, or on the edge of their icy ocean, 
them tell simply and fervently of their beuo 
from hopelessness and sin to knowledge anc 
Then to listen to their hymns, whose sweet an 
tive strains passed over the wilderness like t 
of a people redeemed to God. It is easy to 
that these meetings had strong attractions. T1 
held in the sunless days of winter. Till now, th< 
had little resources during this season, to 
dull monotony of their life ; they slept awa3 
part of the time. Now they were seen goi 
the snow from their several dwellings, wiu 
their hands, men and women of all ages, to tl 
that served for their chapel. And when th< 
prevailed, as they often did in winter, and tl 
arose with their wonted violence, it was 
to hear the voices of the worshippers am 
pauses of the tempest, praising the love of C 
The following quotation shews the spirit 
people and teacher in trying situations: — ** i 
ber the 3d, some Greenlanders went upon t 
deer hunt, and I (Matthew Stach) went with t 
violent squall came on ; and at last we were 
very near to a high bold shore. The cutp 
rapid, and the lofty surges dashed together 
confusion, that we thought every moment to ] 
set. The women's boat writhed itself in the 
like a worm. One of them asked me who v 
I lately spoke of, to whom our Saviour sa 
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woman, great is tliy faitk." At laat we got lo lli« 
land. The 6lh we could not stir out of the tent for 
(he rain and Rtorm, and the next day it was no better; 
so that we gathered into a company, and entered on 
the chief point I wished to impress on the Green- 
iaaders ; namely, ' if they loved God and one another 
heartily?* Afterwards I advised each to remember 
this question — ' Lovest thou me V to remember it, till 
each should be able to answer with truth—' Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 1 Iovb 
thee.' The 12th, we went a hunting. 1 killed two 
reindeer, but the Greenlaiiders none ; however, ! gave 
them one of mine. This year, the congregation, that 
before amounted to seventy-three persons, was in- 
creased by twenty-six more. A great number of 
children were also regularly instructed." 

It was now the year 1747. The little cotnpaRyof 
the baptised were faithful to their profession : some 
panful circumstances indeed occurred, but it could 
not otherwise be expected. " For are we not," saya 
one of the Moravians, " here below in an imperfect 
eon^egation ? On this side the grave is a hospital, 
not indeed of dead people, but of sick, who are re- 
covering, where one is to strengthen that which is 
ready to die. On the whole, there is much cause for 
gratitude." 

The fault of the Moravians was every now and 
then a little mysticism, inseparable from their in- 
■titution ; and it sounds as gracefully among their 
Greenland homes as it would have done in those of 
the bears of the wild, Thus they write : " Hitherto 
we had scrupled to tell the Greenlandersof this great 
and inexpressible mystery, even of the sacrament. 
First of all, it was needful that that depravity, which 
is in every man, should begin as it were to foment, 
that so each individually might be brought to a real 
knowledge of himself, and get exercise and senses. 
Most certain it is, that from this year that unutter- 
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able charisma of a true assembly, which is 
the congregation spirit, appeared in an amiabli 
ner, even £e walking of the Head of the con 
tion in the midst of the candlesticks — such bre 
on which no stranger seizes — perceived alone 

spouse of the Lamb, Revel. ." Their wor 

never so much effect as when they were most £ 
The chapel was now too small for the hearers, 
in the summer they were obliged to hold their 
ings in the open air. ^' And matters were bro 
says Stach, '' from time to time into a be 
edifying order." 

Accounts of these things began to excite 
attention in Europe, and they had such effect 
synod at Zayst, that some wealthy members re 
to get a large timber house framed in Hollant 
send it to Greenland in a ship freighted solely 
with. A few Brethren offered to go with it, ii 
to erect and finish it there; and the old Cfa 
David, who had returned some years before, 
the opportunity to go in the quality of master b 
He had built the first hut for his companions in i 
land, but never imagined, on his departun 
hereafter no dwelling in the country would hi 
enough for the converts. The ship arrived i 
tlie building was carried on so rapidly, that 
erected on Uie 7th of August. Much snow had 
in July, and now began again : but the consecra 
the edifice was an impressive thing ; the rumour i 
a house as had never been seen in Greenland, c 
numbers from far and near to look at it« As 
the Moravians, who arrived this year, unde 
music, and had brought two or three instrui 
the singing on this occasion had more melod; 
usual. 

In an extract from the journal of Stach, Ii 
of another place, *^ There was a gentle wind 
Spirit: there vrere many people, although it a 
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baid upon tia: for the church at Piaarbik, where we 
were, had no roof but the firmament; the walls 
consist of the snow-white mountains; the pulpit is 
s large stone, and the benches are the bare rock." 
Two years before, live of ihe natives had gone to 
Europe withMatthewStach; oneof themwaaArbalik, 
another was a young woman of the name of Judith. 
They were taken lo Hernhulh, as well as to the synod 
in Silesia. Two of them died. With the other 
three he travelled through Germany, and no one 
unacquainted witli the circumstance, would ever 
hava thought they were savagea. The greatest pre- 
caution v/an used to prevent their being much ob- 
■crvcd. The princely dwellers at Gotha, who had 
heard about tnem, requested a visit, and a stay of 
some days. This visit gave occasion to their being 
aflerwardt presented to the king of Great Britain, 
and the reat of the royal family. Every scene, u 
well as habit of cultivated Europe, was strange to 
the natives of the north: the green pastures, the 
fotcita, the neatness of the houses, and the refine- 
ment of the people, struck them with extreme sur- 
prise. Yet their own demeanour was perhaps equally 
surprising: Judith had few pretensions to beauty, 
but, for a Gregnlander, lier person was attractive, 
&nd her mind decidedly superior. Habited in a 
Earopean dress, with that mild and serene exterior 
which the Moravians seldom fail to impart to their 
disciples, this young woman and her friend Arbalik 
traversed n good part of the continent, observing 
much, and treasuring in their memories what they 
■aw and heard. They came to London in the Irene, 
and the same vessel took them thence to Pennsyl- 
vania, where they visited the congregations at Bethlem 
and Nazareth. The converted Indians gathered round 
the strangers, conversed with them eagerly, and sent 
•ome letters by them to the rireenlanders. It was 
a deeply interesting thing to see the converts of 
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Eliot meeting with those of Egede, from the frozen 
zone, speaking of the things of religion, of theii 
common hopes and fears; and the once savage 
warrior of America sending letters of peace to the 
Greenland fisher and hunter. Was there ever a 
nobler triumph of the cross of Christ? 

From America, the wanderers had a prosperoui 
voyage back to New Hcrnhuth. Their countrymen 
thronged the shore, greeted them with eager welcome, 
and listened to their details with surprise and delight 
It is no small proof of the religious influence on 
the minds of the travellers, as well as of the careful 
instructions of the teachers, that the many strange 
and dissipating scenes and examples did not shake 
their fidelity. They had now a rich store of conver- 
sation for many a tedious night and day. Continual 
demands were made, and the various gproups who n- 
thered round them were never tired of listening, ilie 
women were rejoiced to see their friend Judith anin, 
who returned in the next ship. But she came akme, 
healthy and happy, though less fortunate than the 
sisters of Stach in finding a helpmate for life. Her 
return gave rise to an institution singular enoa^ 
in the frozen zone; but this fair Greenlander was a 
woman of no ordinary mind or resolution. She now 
in a peculiar manner turned to account her abode in 
Germany, where she had some time lived in the sin- 
gle sisters' choir-house at Hernhuth, and there im- 
bibed a love of their mode of life. And now in her 
own land she sent a proposal to the heads of famiKeii 
to allow their daughters to live with her in a separate 
house, and sleep beneath the roof, so that they migkl 
not, as hitherto, be exposed to see and hear such 
things as would awake unnecessary and hartM 
thoughts. Her proposal was agreed to ; and then 
was built in the autumn a good and comfoctaUi 
dwelling, as a single sister's house in Greenland. Wit 
joy Jumth looked on the company of young 
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uf the wealthiest familiea, who were placed wholly 
under her care; and with all the zeal of a lady abbess, 
she entered on her solemn a.nd difficult charge, and 
began to form rules and observances. In the mean 
tinie,theyoungernienwerediligently instructed by the 
misgionariea ; some were found of such good and tjuick 
capacity, as to leatn not only to read, and to write 
a good German and Greenland hand, but to play on 
some musical instruments. A few aUbrded hopes 
that they might soon be employed as preachers among 
their nation. 

A singular proof of obedience occurred at this 
linae in a Gteenlander. It is held by all the natives, 
that the murder of a father must be revenged, how- 
ever long a period may elapse. A son, about four- 
teen years of age, was present when his father wtus 
mitnlored. He grew up to manhood, was a very 
active fisherman and hunter, married, and was much 
respected by his countrymen. But he was yet too 
weak to revenge the deed, the murderer had a numer- 
ous family, three wives, and was in general so supe- 
rior to the rest of the natives, that the Danes called 
him king. Hie better to obtain his end, the son 
renioved with his family far to the south, where most 
of his relations lived. He hoped to prevail upon 
them to accompany him back, and, with their assist- 
ance, execute his design. He came to their dwell- 
ings, painted the murder of his father, of which he 
had been a witness, and the dreadful circumstances 
which attended it, in the most lively colours. An 
eager consent was given j but the laying in provi- 
sions for the voyage caused some delay. At last he 
landed n<;ar his native place with his relations, 
among whom were some powerful young men, all bent 
on seeing justice done to the orphan. His father's 
house was forsaken, and fallen into decay: he came 
and stood beside it, and fjave way to passionate 
lamentations. The MuravimiFi, who knew the cause 

» -i 
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of his journey, and saw his numerous train, ga 
a house at a short distance ; but they took c 
visit and often converse with him. 

A few weeks had hardly elapsed, during wl 
had watched in vain for a favourable moment, 
came to them, and said that he should like U 
something about the Lord of heaven, who had c 
all things. They went the following day 
dwelling. The avenger paid great attention t 
words, and often neglected his fishery to \u 
them. At last they told him that it was the con 
of God that he should do no murder. He loo 
them sternly, and in silence, and went away » 
ful. They saw him no more for several days, < 
which he and his relations held consultations ¥ 
ceasing ; for they had been watching every da 
every hour, to execute their design. He wai 
oftentimes walking up and down the shore 
for the struggle in his mind was violent ; his re 
pointed to the home of the murderer, and laug 
his doubts. Revenge would have prevailed, b 
Moravians made him promise to do nothing til 
his baptism, which was fixed for a certain da 
great number of people were assembled, to 
he gave an account of his belief in Christianit; 
openness and truth, and knelt down to recei^ 
rite. His relations stood around, with gloom 
dissatisfied looks. The other converts drew n 
welcome him. " Receive me now," he said, ' 
believer.*' He went to his home, and again 
hard with the demon within his heart, whose 
pers painted the sweetness of the avenging 
But after some days, he sent his enemy the foil 
message : ^* I am now become a believer, an 
have nothing more to fear.'' Upon repeated 
ances, the former came one day, with a few a^ 
ants, armed, however, against any attack. H 
received in the most friendly manner, and ret 
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Jkwm in peace. " You need fear me no longer," atid 
llu OrcenlaiHler, in parting; " 1 bave forgiven it." 
The latter was invited to reUnn the visit; be went, 
contrary to the advice of his I'l n ads, quit^ alone ; he 
Vu received kindly. They aii', and spent the time 
in conversation, and parted in the evening on the 
twat terms. But when Neil, the name of the con* 
»ert, was not far from the shore, be perceivod water 
in his kajak. He hastened U> the land, got oat, and 
found that a hole was cut in hia boot. He soon , 
Mopped it up, and at last airivi d safe home. Some 
time after, he told this to the [lUMionarv, and said 
with a smile, " He is still afraid I shall ilay him, for 
my father's death, and has doni: this for that reasun; 
but 1 will not barm him." He never broke this n- 
solve; even ten years after, a meaiage was neeived 
ftom him, saying that be was still &itkfiil to Ood 
«k1 his TOW. 

Tho comfort and cleanliness now introdnced 
among the n;itives were real hlegsings; for their 
homes rould ho '.■iilcrwl withmit any offence to the 
tenses. Young women left off the practice of perfum- 
ing themietves with certain exquisite odours, which, 
however loved by the Greenlander, people of another 
country could not abide. The next year thirty-six 
persons were added to the congregation, and the 
sacrament was given to one hundred communicanta. 
One of their oldest converts was this year taken away ; 
a venerable person, whose end is thus quaintly told : 
" He was a very singular man ; an humble, sinner- 
like, bappy heart ; always courteous and cheerful, 
and the person we could most confide in, of all oiir 
fellow-labourers among bra nation. He oflen re- 
freshed us by his childlike disposition, and every 
thing that be heard or saw of God, or his people, 
filled him with joy. We bid him a final adieu, and 
wept heartily ; about two hundred persons came 
from other parts to bis burial. They walled him up 
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in a pretty tomb, fur they all loved and respected hin 
very much, aiid inward pain was visible in ever] 
countenance." 

Soon after, they sustained a still ^eater loss is 
the death of Rosin a Shleser, alias Mrs. Drachari 
The little community of Moravian families felt the 
void caused by the absence of this youthful and agpree- 
able woman ; it broke up one of their few domestic 
circles. The account of the closing scene is origi- 
nal. ** Her illness was of a lovely kind ; she inces- 
santly sung verses of her own composing, and that 
in such a coherent manner, as if she had been one d 
the most excellent poets. Her corpse was deposited 
in a walled sepulchre, in the burying-ground at New 
Hernhuth.** In the year 1750, Uie Bishop John 
de Watville being returned from a visitation in North 
America, resolved, with the consent of his wik^ the 
Countess Benigna Zinzendorf, to visit the congprega- 
tion of Greenlsmd. He set sail accordingly : bat the 
visit to the plains and forests of America had not pie- 
pared him for the dreary and desolate region he now 
saw. Rocky and mountainous, it towered above the 
fogs, like a white list in the sky ; the summits entirely 
covered with snow, the hollow restless sea, and the 
floating masses of ice, making an irksome and ever- 
lasting noise. De Watville spent some time in the 
country. 

''I cannot express, he says, how my heart fielt 
at the sight of a congregation gathered out of thii 
nation. Their nature, genius, and manner of liCe^ 
difler, indeed, a good deal, from the Iroquois is 
America. Our Greenlanders are a mixture of 
phlegmatic and sanguine; but the Iroquois ares 
composition of melancholy and choler. The latttt 
are also more grave, and not so childish and trifliagt 
though it is certain there arc some truly solid, manl}^ 
steady people among the former. I took a view of 
tlic region round New Hernhuth. No one worii 
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expect to find such a pleuaat place in mch an 
unpleasant land. Tim country conaiata entirely of 
bald rocbs, thinly interaperaed with spots and teina 
of earth, or rather sand But our house, area, and 
garden, looked sery regular and decent. All the 
adjacent land found about the place, where once not 
a blade of grass grew in the sand, is now enrobed 
with moat beautiful foliage, ho that New Hemhuth 
may be called a garden of the Lotd in a most fright- 
ful wilderness. I be^an to employ my spare houra 
in bringing the church register into oraer, out of the 
catalogues of those trlio were baptized, become com* 
muoicants, married, and departed this life. And I 
added a short sketch of the course of life, and cha- 
racter, of every one that was fallen asleep. It waa s 
pleasant work to me. June the 18th, the Sunday 
meetings were in the order they always used to be. 
In the forenoon I kept the choir meetings, and conld 
express my heart and mind to every choir plainly and 
fully. In the afLernoou the sermon was in Isaiah liit. 
"Surely he lutli borne our griefs." In the evening 
was the liturgy of ail the baptized Greenlanders, in 
irttich the litany was prayed. A peculiar grace rests 
upon this meeting of the litany, and it has something 
divine which very particularly distinguishes it. It is 
principally for the sake of it that the natives come 
on Sundays from places of sjx or ten leagues distant, 
and mubt often set off aa^am in the night When 
the words that closed this service, "O'er all, blest 
Lord,' were sung it sounded very beautiful and 
grand m Greenlandish The next evening 1 took a 
walk eastward, oier some cliffs and valleys, to Par- 
tridge Hill, where our brethren get many partridges 
in winter for tlieir table, though they cost them a 
good deal of trouble and danger. We slept the night 
in a Greenland tent. These tents are beyond com- 
parbon more convenient, and better regulated, than 
those made use of in the woods of America," 
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The establishment of the travelled Juditk now 
formed a regular community. Though leas item 
than the sisters of St. Clair in Palestine, who muti- 
lated their beauty out of fear of the Saracens, these 
vestab of the north were faithful to their instita- 
tion. They did not, indeed, keep themselves within 
doors, or refrain from going into the company of the 
other sex, or absolutdy resolve against marriage ; 
but they lived under one roof, kept an eye on each 
other's actions, revealed to each other their thoughts 
and temptations, and had daily meeting. Hie 
Moravians now felt how much sweeter it was to 
have a little power than to be subject to that of 
others. The people who so long regarded them witli 
contempt, were now as obedient as little childiee. 
All their injunctions were strictly obeyed : nor was 
this power abused, but borne calmly and meekly* 
There are several letters of the better infonaed 
Greenlanders extant, written towards the close of 
life : from beginning to end they speak but of one 
theme — one hope and love. The teachers ever took 
care to keep their mind on this strong anchor. 

The Bishop John De Watville now departed fer 
Europe. 

The Moravians found great difficulty in penoadiag 
the people to relinquish some peculiar cuitOBk 
They had themselves loved the women they mankii 
and wooed them fairly and honourably; and thflj 
wished that the converts should do the samo : 1mI| 
in Greenland, decorum requires that a girl moat Ml 
choose to marry, nor the parents appear to jpvi 
their consent to the union of their daughters — imm 
the young men carry off by force. Some f^euk 
accompan}r the suitor into the house of the parenl% 
and assist in this summary mode of courtship, efM 
in the presence of the latter. Often the girt kMi 
nothing of her lover's attachment ; but even if Al 
does, she must make all possible resistance, and 
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••aSer herself to be dragged along by the hair. IT 
^e persiala in not getting; up, and refuses to go 
quietly, she receives some hearty boxes in the ear. 
When she at length arrives in the house of her lover, 
she sils desponding, with dishevelled hair, and seizes 
the first opportunity to run avtay again. Away ehe 
goes, over the snowy hills and vales, and, as a last 
recouree, sometimes cuts off her hair, a decisive aitd 
Kwful step i for then she will certainly never be wooed 
«ny more. If she is brought back to the lover's 
bouse again, she sits for some days dejected, without 
eating any thing ; and when no kind persuasions 
KTHil, the old women of the house fall upon her. 
f. Such a desperate kind of courtship, the Moravians 
'wkfaed to abolish ; they insisted on the suitor coming 
(o them, and making known his attachment, and then 
^•closing it to the parents and the girl. They at 
[.Jut succeeded: it was, however, but imperfectly; 
'the (light to the hills, the obduracy, and Ihen the 
beating, continued to be loved in many instances. 
,A widow must express her affliction not only by her 
bowed head and unornamenied hair, bat also by the 
neglect of her person and dress. If, after some time 
has elapsed, she begins to look more clean and neat, 
this is a proof that she is not indisposed to marn 
mgflin. The young women, when fourteen years old, 
begin to set a value on themselves, and wash their 
hair and persons. They love finery to excess. This 
appears in the gay trimming of their dresses, tent 
curtains, &c. Reindeer pantaloons are an especial 
article of luxury. " The demon of vanity," sayi the 
missionary, "also reigns in Greenland, among the 
female sex. A dress of handsome reindeers' skins is 
for a native woman, what the finest ornaments are 
for our ladies. In spite of their want of beauty, 
there is," says the writer, " a mildness in their man- 
ner, and an amiableness in their temper, which 
atones for it in some measure." 
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The return of the husband to the home from hii 
dangerous pursuits, is always a matter of joy; thf 
wife drags his prize, whether seal or reindeer, tc 
the house ; in which her friends assist : the man, whc 
has put his boat, dart, and harpoon in their right 
places, comes in, takes off his cloak, and siti 
down. In the mean time, he relates the adyenturei 
of the day in the chase. If there are any dried 
herrings in the house, some are laid before him oi 
the ground till the dinner is ready, and with these, 
and a draught of water, he satisfies the first calls d 
hunger. While the men suffer much hardship al 
the fishing-places, the women are very comfortabk 
in their warm houses, but they are never idle. Al 
their feasts, a portion is always sent to the widoiwi 
and orphans, even before the guests eat. The poor, 
say they, have no husband, no father, no one to rs- 
joice with on their success in fishing. 

When they row to other blands, or shores, on 
a visit, some presents are generally carried. If the 
guests are agreeable, they are welcomed with sing- 
ing, and soft skins are put on the benches ; the men 
sit on one bench, and the females on the oppositei 
The former talk gravely of the weather and of tlie 
usual sports ; the women bewail their deceased rela- 
tions with a low howl, that soon dies away; then 
they divert themselves with all manner of stories of 
hairbreadth escapes, ghosts, &c. All the while At 
stag-horn with snuff goes constantly round. Whet 
the repast is ready, the whole house, as well ai 
some of the neighbours, are invited to partakk 
They have commonly three or four dishes ; out if I 
feast is intended, there are many more. 

A Danish merchant, who was invited to i 
great entertainment by some of the richest Qrcei 
landers, counted the following dishes — dried hts 
rings, dried seal-flesh, boiled -ditto ; the same InM 
raw and rotten, called mikiak; boiled willocks; I 
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e of a whale's tail dried, this was the Juinty dish, 
was the haunch of venison, to which the g;uesl( 
1 properly invited ; dried salmon ; dried rein- 
venison; a desert of crowberries mixed with 
chyle of a reindeer ; the Bame enriched with 
1 oil. The talk on these occasions is prolonged 
Beveral hours; their tales or descriptions, as 
be supposed, are prolix enough, but the 
ence is seldom wearied. The people are admir- 
actors and buffoons, and their little features ore 
ted into every variety of expression. When they 
.e how a seal was vanquished, they describe the 
instant of time, the very spot, and then act 
every motion, offensive and defensive, of the 
bat. The lefl-hand personates the seal, and re- 
ents the various leaps the animal gave this way 
at : the right displaya all the motions and evo- 
UB of the kajak and the arm ; how steadily 
aimed the fatal dart. The whole scene is ex- 
ed with such a happy mixture of art and nature, 
it is a pleasure, even to a stranger, to look on. 
le great festival is the sun-feast. Never had 
lie more reason to celebrate his return ; it is 
about the end of December. Over the whole 
try, large parties assemble, and treat one 
her with the best they have ; excess in drink- 
it out of the question, for they have nothing 
water to drink. Night after night is now spent 
incing and singing. The most singular of their 
rvances is the singing combat : if a Greenlander 
pnes himself injured by another, he betrays no 
of vexation or wrath, but composes a satirical 
n ; this he repeats so often, that the women and 
estics at last get it in their memory ; then he 
ishcs a ehalleiigo every where, lliat he will fight 
cl with his nntajijonist, not with a sword, but u 
■. The hitter repairs to the api>ointed place, 
,e llie people arc assembled. The accuser begins 
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to sing his satire to the beat of a drum, the on 
instrument they possess, and his party and tl 
auditory back him steadily all the while. He di 
charges so many taunting and ludicrous things : 
his adversary, that the audience are moved to coi 
tinual laughter. When he has finished, his riv 
steps forth, and retorts, if possible, with yet great 
ridicule and buffoonery ; his party raise their chor 
in unison, and so the laugh and the applause of tl 
audience change sides. They are allowed to spes 
the most cutting words, but there must be no mL 
ture of rage or passion. The whole assembly con 
pose the jury, and give the laurel to the best ai 
severest poet. 

The following winter was harder than any pr 
ceding one, for the last fifty years. The co 
rose to such a pitch, that many of the windows an 
stones burst, and eighteen of the congregatic 
perished. " Will the summer never come?" was 
question often asked, and '* will the sea never me 
again V* Towards the end of April, however, the 8< 
suddenly burst forth with a tremendous noise, as 
the mountains had been shivered to pieces, or sun 
for ever in the flood. The people ran out to their doo; 
and saw that the deep was broken up, the ice-hQ 
were moving to and fro, and the waves were riiii 
over the scattered masses like a whirlpool. The 
waited a few hours, and then pushed their kajal 
from the shore, and soon returned with halibu 
and seals to their families. The Brethren resolve 
to celebrate this joyful event, but not with merr 
ment or feasting. On Easter morning early, tli 
congregation went in order to the burying-groum 
and called the eighteen brethren and sisters h 
name, who had sunk to rest during this sevei 
winter, full of the hope of a joyful resurrectioi 
They prayed for everlasting fellowship with them, i 
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ItM church made perfect around the tlirone of God. 
Vben they sung the following words : — 



In Hay, dome of the missionaries went to the 
diSereat fisheries with the people. In many parts 
they found proofs of the good effected by their 
first convert, Kaiarnac, in hts distant voyages and 
hnntingg. This zealous roan drew a train, they say, 
of near a hundred souls after him, who all forsook 
iheir native territory, vhich was the distant south, 
lo come and live near New Hernhuth. There were 
now many helpers, as they called them, among the 
natives, who shared in their toils, and often supplied 
their places in speaLing to the people at the scat- 
tered hamlets. It was an impressive thing, where i 
group of tents stood beneath the cliff — the men 
coming lo land in the boats, the women wailing at 
the tent doors to receive them ; when a solitary man 
was aometitnea seen advancing, over the rocks ot 
9lomg the beach, without kajali or lance : he was 
one of their countrymen come to speak of the gospel, 
fast not idly, in Greenland, the missionary, the 
ooavcrt, the helper, all got their bread by the sweat 
of their brow : the visitor assisted in landing the fish, 
in drawing the boats, and gathering the wood, and 
after they had taken their evening meal, the people 
gathered in the open air in the stillness of the 
summer evening, and listened to the words of life. 
Two other missiooaries, Sacrenscn and Ballenhorst, 
had arrived some time before ; the latter came with 
the new house in 1747. The converts, now about three 
hundred, were divided into thirty bands or classes, 
each of which had its keeper, or leader, who was 
selected from the best informed and most pious of 
Lhc natives. 
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There was u custom among the Moravians ani 
their people, of a rather singular nature : this was ti 
send to the distant converts on the remote huntin| 
and fishing grounds, some watchword or touchin| 
passage, by which the state of the mind might be com 
municated. This was borne over the wilderness b; 
some hunter, during a journey of days and weeks, o 
by some fisher in his long coasting voyage, and con 
sisted of verses or passages, such as the iollowing:— 

" Ilatte, Lordi within my worthleM heart — to fonn thyielf a ihiinc." 

[Or,] ** How do you think it then wiU be 

When Christ shall come in m^fptty ? 
Prepare — weep at hi« pierced ftet.** 

At Other times, the following were used : — ** Hi 
takes all pains to keep our heart as a clear fountain.* 
" His love is dear and glorious as the sun, when h( 
chases the darkness of winter for ever." 

Fervent expressions and images, such as these, 
in whatever light they may appear to other minds, 
were useful to the people who were afar, without any 
religious instniction, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues. The latter were cheered and animated bv 
the message, and anxiously sent a suitable reply to 
the teachers. Ix^t not this simple and impressive 
niatoni be blamed ; to tlie hearts and tastes of the 
Greonlanders it was admirably suited. The resuh 
of this practice was very visible. A desire after 
salvation often arose, first of all, in the children; of 
which there wt^e, this year, many instances; the 
merchants on their trading journeys, found, that even 
where the parents wore heathens, the children oouM 
repeat passages, and sing several verses, which they 
had caught by chance ; and they wept at their de- 
parture, because they could not go with them to New 
llernhuth. 

In the year 1758, the congregation amounted to 
400 persons ; each year now brought an increase of 
thirtY or fortv, and in the school above 100 childrea 
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were constantly instructed. The number of Euro- 
peans on the coast had greatly increased; several 
trading factories were settled in different parts ; 
Fisher's Bay, Frederic's hope. Clans Haven, and 
others. The Brethren, also, had what they called 
chapels of ease, on two of the scattered islands- 
Matthew Stach, with the two Moravians, Jens and 
Peter Haven, resolved to fix a society in Fisher's 
Bay, where was a trading company; and many of 
the natives resided. Arriving from New Hernhnth 
with four families, in all thirty-two souls, as a begin- 
ning of a small congregation, they fixed on a spot, 
favourable to their views in every respect save one — 
it had no prospect towards the sun, whose beams were 
entirely interrupted by a high mountain for three 
months together. The first thing they did was to 
raise a house of stones and sod, in the Greenland 
way, consisting of one room five yards square ; the 
roof was six feet high, supported by two pillars, to 
keep out the rain and snow. Old" tent skins were 
spread over the whole, and the walls within were 
lioed with the same. All around was rugged cliff 
find Talley, 

But we must return to New Hernhuth, to witness 
the close of a character, whose career threw an in- 
terest aronnd her. This was Judith, who, it will be 
remembered, loved her country all the better, after 
her wanderings to foreign cities and palaces. A 
woman who could so devote herself, contrary to all 
the usages and feelings of her country, ought not 
to be forgotten. The Greenland Judith, like the 
beautiful heroine of Bethulia, was stedfast to her 
purpose, and thrust temptation aside with a high 
hand and heart. But, alas ! she could not breathe 
her own spirit into all her community; several young 
women, in spite of her persuasions and appeals, left 
the dwelling where they all lived together, to marry 
with some Danish trader or factor, or with one of 
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their own oountrymen. They melted «wmy fnm 
their xealous monitress: Judith mourned their weak- 
ness, and said her own lonely career was far hui- 
pier and holier : she saw how vain it was to naie 
the recluses of one heart and mind ; but waa oqoh 
forted by the fidelity of some, who still rallied asoond 
her. *' She was beloved bv every one/' aap Ae 
missionary, ** she was often discovered in some aoli- 
tary place in tears ; and, from her serenity of mind 
and cheerful walk, it was plain that our Saviour had 
bestowed particular grace on her. l)ie last letter 
she wrote is very characteristic : it is written to a 
friend in Europe. 

" My Dear A. C. 

'* My body is decayed by sickness, but the grace 
which our Lord confers on me is inexpressibly aweeL 
We cannot see him with our bodily eyes, but our 
hearts can feel his presence ; if we love him and 
cleave to him as the augmarset* does to the rocks. 
I have been very happy this winter with my aiaten : 
I sometimes tell them that the sisters over the mil 
waters have no other aim but to please our Savimirp 
and live unto him. We then wisn: ah I if we lowed 
him so too! I should have been willing to tarry a 
little longer with my companions, to rejoice in their 
order and prosperity ; but God calls me. I love him, 
I love him without ceasing I farewell for ever, 

" JUOITB." 

The colonies were now in a thriving state ; nn- 
merous patches of earth were sown with com; many 
sheep that were brought from Denmark, Uinwp 
great care, throve well. The trade with Denmaik 
became more profitable to the natives ; linen, 
tons, ribbons, oeads, and various articles of 
fort, were exchanged for seals, foxes, and 
skins, whale-bone eider-down, and a quantity ef 

* TiMfldcr Mfl 
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aiit Increau'ng conifort found its way to the dwell- 
iaa ; even the chilling beverage of water, melted 
btir the voar from the ice and mow, received the 
■Edition, in tlie wealthier familiea, of brandy and 
Holland*, and even bread. 

The Rettlcinent of Disco bay, in the mean time, 
Wtnt on )iro«perouiily, as to trade : the Moravian* kI- 
dom iulrudeu on thv fold of t'aul Egede, who was the 
jtiiniiter to the European colony there, but a friendly 
intorcourte was kopt ii[i between them. The factory 
UClaiiihaveu was founded here, in 1752, A few ye«n 
kfler tlie death of his father, the former had quilted 
the country, and returned to Norway, having fiiat 
provided a successor in his place; what had for- 
OKrly been his dwelling, was then cj^nverted into a 
thftpal. The settlement called " Egede'ttMemory," 
fbnndcd by Caplain Egcde, throve greatly : it still 
«xi(ti, and flourishes. The tutielcs for firing are. 
woods of low birch trees, the turf on the moors, 
Bad drid-wood cast in by the sea. 

The settlement at Lichtenfels, which has been 
previously described, had to contend with many dtf- 
Dculties : the situation was isolated, and the dwellen 
were ignorant of the country around. A tempest 
did great damage by its fury to their only dwellmg, 
that was situated under a hill ; the walls, which weie 
of immense thickness, shook as if by an earthquake ; 
balls of fire were seen falling in several places at 
midday ; they struck the ice-bound soil witn a loud 
noise, and a column of smoke issued from the place 
where they fell. The lonely Christians were cheered, 
however, by some liitle increase of their congregation, 
The dwelling-house was soon after enlarged to 
twenty-five yards in length, in which seventy-four 
•ouls lodged, in different apartments. Matthew 
Stach, although the Chief of the whole mission, 
continued to reside here, while his brethren were 
enjoying comfort and plenty at New Herahuth. 
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A vessel arrived from Germany, with the accoimt 
of the death of their patron. Count Zinzendorf ; their 
sonow was great; for this pious and benevolent inan, 
had not only restored the Moravians* institution in 
Germany, but had aided their designs in distant 
lands, by his influence and counsel. His house, 
which was an ancient chateau or castle, in Silesia, was 
ever opened with the warmest hospitality to the 
Moravians ; and he made them pass weeks, and even 
months, under his roof. 

Thirty-four persons were this year baptized in the 
little solitude of Lichtenfels, but it was a dismal 
retreat. There were signs and omens, also, which, 
if they had been men of superstitious minds, might 
have scared them away. Their Greenland dwellmg 
became a ruin ; part of the walls fell down- twice, 
and the ravens came and picked the skins which 
covered the scattered roof, so full of holes, that 
the rain penetrated in various places ; and then they 
wheeled round, with hoarse croakings, or sat on the 
ruined walls, as if to warn the inmates of coming 
woe. Situated at the foot of the mountain, the house 
was often so covered with drifted snow, that they 
could walk over the roof. Yet there were some 
things, that made their shattered dwelling and 
mountain site, very dear. Early one morning, while 
a missionary was letting out a few sheep to grese on 
the scanty pasture, he happened to hear pleasant 
sounds in a tent, and found that the head of the 
family was performing the morning devotions witk 
his people. ** He beckoned for us to come,** writn 
one of his companions, ** and we stood still, listen- 
ing to this melody, with hearts exceedingly moved. 
What a change, thought I, has been wrought here! 
These people were, but two years ago, unfortunate 
savages; and now they are singing, of their own 
accord, to the Lamb who wav slain. We know not 
how one, baptized in this place, can sing so sweetly, 
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when none of 113 can sing well ; we have no instru- 
ments here, except an old (lute, which nobody can 
play npon, except some Greenlandars, who learnt 
the art at New Heruhuth." 

As to the employment of the missionarieB, it is 
mentioixed in the diary at tins time, iJiat they are 
" to finish their house, to rebuild a. chimney thrown 
down by the frost, to caulk tlie roof, and to tar the 
walls ; to finish tlic floor with eome dozen hoards 



from Good Hone." They also built a turret for s 
bell brought from Copenhagen, repaired their old 
boat, dug a well, raised a marshy spot, and laid it 



out foe a garden ; and enlarged the wall round the 
liouae. Another labour, was to seek for turf 00 the 
islands, and drift wood in the sea. Surely, these 
Moravians were singular men : the discipline that 
rould enable them to do all these things, and attend 
devotedly to the souls of the heathen at the same 
time, puts that of Lycui^us utterly out of counte- 
nance. How strangely must the bell from the 
turret have sounded, when it pealed amidst the 
•olitudei, and called the people from the distant 
rocks and vales, to assemble at the close of day 
for prayer. The dwelling-house and church, so 
long promised, arrived this year from Copenhagen, 
and was set up with much joy and thankfulness. 
And now, having an excellent place of worship, 
they conducted their meetings according to the plan 
at New Hernhuth. Lichtenfels, however, did not pos- 
sess the comforts of the latter settlement. The place 
makes one shudder, almost, to look at it — a grim 
and sorrowful region, hemmed in with solemn dells 
and wastes, behind which rise the terrific icebergs. 
The chapel stands in a nook, where no one would 
have looked for human creatures. This nook was 
necessary to its safety, for the snow often rolled in 
huge balls and avalSnches from the mountain that 
overhung th(^ settlement. The chapel was one 
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Story high. *' The congregatioii hali,** sajB the 
deecriber, *' has no pillars, and is every ¥ray more 
beautiful, durable, and somewhat larger, than that 
at New Hemhuth. One night, the snow drifted m 
such immense quantities into the hollow between 
the rocky ridges which surround lichtenfels, that, 
in the morning, all was completely level to die 
eye, we saw neither precipice nor valley.'' 

Mathew Stach, while out hunting, in company with 
the assistant, Rudberg, was oveitaken by a stocm. 
Rudberg being provided with snow-shoes, was driven 
like a ship under sail, with great rapidity, to the 
settlement. But Stach approaching Uie brmk of a 
precipice which he did not see, fell headlong hito 
the valley below : fortunately, he pitohed in a snow 
drift, and was not much hurt. Frederic Bcehnish, 
one of the earliest missionaries, met with a fall which 
hastened his death. Several vessels were wrecked 
on the surrounding shores. 

The congregation, in the mean time, prospeied at 
Lichtenfels. They had to regret the Ion of 
Agusina, whom the Moravians called Daniel, one of 
the most able and useful converts in the country. 
His father was a rich Greenlander ; but the eldest 
son parted from his family, and removed to the 
colony at Grood Hope, that he might be among the 
Christians. He became one of them, as did his wife 
also. Some time after he fell into temptation, and 
the Moravians feared that Agusina would make 
shipwreck of his profession, llie man had talent^ 
and influence among his countrymen ; and they 

rke kindly and solemnly to him, with such effiBCt, 
t the transitory error only seemed to render him^ 
in the end, more vigilant. He was received into the 
company of the assistants. The natives heard him 
gladly, and had a singular veneration for his woids. 
IC when he was absent from the settlement, he heaid 
of the arrival of strangers, he would hasten home* 
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shew ihem every part of tlie place, and explain to 
them its daaign and its excellence. When, during 
llie fishing and hunting season, he was obliged to 
lodge for a night in a strange place, he was generally 
requested to deliver a discourse: " On these occa- 
sions," say the European agents of the factory, who 
tised to call him, by way of distinction, " the man of 
God," " he would fold his hands on his breast, and 
theh speak in a strain so appealing and heart-felt, 
that the natives could not refrain from tears, nor 
from spenkin^ about what they had heard, tillalato 
hour of the niglit." 

In winter, when the time hung heavily on his 
hands, he would enter his kajak, and go to places 
inaccecsible to the missionaries, where he knew 
that on awakened soul was to be found. He oflen 
■poke by similitudes, and had an agieeable method 
of applying them to the heart. Thus, for instance, 
" Sin is like a tempest gathering alwut us, and 
we hear dreadful sounds. We see the sea-grass 
carried on in the current of the tide, driven without 
ttop on shore ; so is the breath of the Spirit wafting 
our heart to Christ; his love melts it as the sun 
melts the snow. And then it is as with the lamp, 
when fresh oil is poured into it, it burns brighter, 
and can enkindle others. O Assargoi t* how is it, 
that, whilst 1 am speaking of thee, 1 cannot refrain 
from tears ? my heart grows tender as the moss in 
spring, and soft as the eider-fowl's breast, when shel- 
tering his young." He had an only daughter, Beata, 
of the age of fifteen, who used to read the sci'iptur« 
to him every evening. By constantly listening to it 
in this way, from the lips of his child, Agusina fixed 
it in his memory, so that he was never at a loss in 
his discourses. His wife had died, and he was led 
alone with this girl. Beata had a melodious voice, 
and every evening the hymn was heard rising in their 
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cottage, the deep and coarse tones of the' fatlMr 
mingling well with the sweet ones of the girl. She 
prepared his meals, took the sole char^ of the 
nousehold affairs, waited anxiously for his comine 
from hunting, or fishing ; and when Agusina rowed 
his kajak to land, he often saw Beata standing on 
the shore to welcome his return. All his near iel»- 
tions, both parent, brother, and sisters, were gone ; 
but not till he had persuaded them to embnee 
Christianity. Tl^y had died happy, and Agusba 
said, were it not for his child, he would be jglad to 
follow them. That hour was nearer than he thought, 
for Beata was taken ill, and died also. The fatl^r's 
heart feebly bore the shock. *' Except Christ,** he 
said, *' she was his all upon earth." He gare way 
to excessive sorrow ; for he missed his loTed com- 
panion at the close of day, when he came from sea, 
or from the mountains : she was no longer there. 
Her voice was hushed now ; the words of scripture 
that sounded so beautiful and impressive from her 
lips, seemed to lose half their charm. He felt that 
he was a lonely and heart-broken man, and what 
had he more to do on earth ? It was better that he 
liad died with Beata, for the blow, by one of those 
caprices of character for which we cannot account, 
brought hardness and recklessness of heart. 

" The door was now opened," says one of (he mis- 
sionaries, i* for self-complacency, at the great and 
excellent gifts which Agusina really possessed, though 
he himself appeared unconscious of them before*** 
An alteration was soon after observed ; the Moravians 
were alarmed on his account, and his piety, as well 
as peace, were perceived to be in a very critical 
situation. His gifts were diminished, and his dis* 
courses were not attended with their .usual power. 
The truth was, an awful void had fallen on the heart. 
It was placed in a new situation, that he had never 
anticipated, and for which lie was not prepared. His 
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sole, biB deep and overflowing human love, was cut 
.off at a sudden blow, and, having no other on earth 
.on which to fiX, he turned inwards, and centered on 
•hinueir. In his long and sohtary hours, instead of 
.being wholly engrossed with thoughts of God, and of 
.Beata, he began to revert with pleasure and pride 
to his past career, and his present inRuence among 
.bU people. When he joined the group at the fishing 
grounds, or in the chase of the reindeer, the respect 
.with which they received him, the veneration and 
intuest with which they listened to his woi'ds, were 
laid as flattering unction to his desolated soul. There 
was a great change, visible to all, in bis manner and 
bearing, of which he himself, perhaps, was almost 
unconscious. It was a mournful change to the eye of 
those who loved him. At last, one of the Moravians 
freely told him his sentiments. Agusina listened 
with surprise and displeasure. A few days after- 
wBfds, however, he came, and confessed that it was 
true ; that he had strove to deal faithfully with him- 
self, and God had given him light. But, on account 
of the disturbed state of his mind, he absented him- 
self from the holy communion. 

Weeks passed away ; no one saw Agusina at the 
meetings, or the confessions ; and when the Mora- 
vians visited him again, they found him, they say," in 
happy intercourse with the Friend of his soul ; but 
they found also that the hand of death was on him." 
He said that he was going to Beata, that earth was no 
longer safe for him, that it was full of snares, and 
God was in mercy about to take him away. All the 
strength and self-possession of his soul had returned; 
" his countenance," says the writer, " seemed to us 
like that of an angel." On the last day of his life, 
many gathered round him ; for they wished to see 
the end of a man whose caresr among them had been 
HO useful and distinguished. The people embalmed 
his memory with many tears, " So did we, too," lay 
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theJBretluren, with g^at simplicity,'* forira hvft loH 
in him an inestimable present from the LorS, a mu 
whose heart was warm with love to God, a flutfaAd 
assistant^ an ornament to the congregatioay aada 
man approved both to Christians and heathen. Yet, 
why do we say lost ? He b gone to thoae bhsaed 
mansions where we hope soon to join and rejoice 
with him eternally. . ^* He was carried by sia^ natives 
to Uie little cemetery in the wild^ followed by a 
numerous procession. The body was wrapped in a 
white cloth, and placed on a bier. His desire to be 
laid close to Beata was easily accomplished, the 
grave being made of stones, as most of tnem are : it 
was opened ; he wa9 placed close to the remains of 
his child, which were wrapped in a thick covering of 
moss. The snow was thick upon the ground, for it 
was December^ and the light of day was so foint, 
that, but for the gleam of the snow, they had not 
seen to inter the departed. Yet, amidst that dim 
day, more solemn than midnight, and the fiigfatfbl 
scenery on every side, they offered up a prayer, and 
sung a hymn, around the grave. Was tnere ever a 
funeral more solemn ? or an appeal to heavtti Bsora 
touching or resistless ? In such a scene and hour, 
it was as if it came from the shore of etemi^, when 
the world was darkening and failing around. 

A greater loss to the mission took place in the 
following year, 1763, in the death of Frederic 
Bijehnish, who had laboured for thirty yean in 
Greenland. It will be remembered, it was he with 
whom Matthew Stach first conversed on the subject 
of the mission, while busied in the garden at Hem* 
huth, in Silesia : next to the latter, whose sister he 
married, he was the most eminent among the Mora- 
vian missionaries. He was interred at Lichtenfels, 
where he resided the few last years. 

It may not be amiss to give a short description of 
the settlement of New Hemhuth, the chief ecene el 
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the miuion : it ^tanda nt a short di»rance rruni th<^ 
MB, from which the ground rises with a ^racliiiil 
aociivity, and ends in a small valley, containing u 
rivulet, which ia frozen to the liottom every winter. 
In the middle of the little valley, and near the alrcam, 
•tends the chapel, which, with its two win^s and 
irea, shewB in Greenland like a little palace, ihundi 
it ie only one story high, and built of wood. In the 
middle of the roof there is a small turret for the bell. 
Besides the large room, which serves the purpose of 
a churrh, it contuins four dwelling-n>onis and two 
•nteclmmbers, one of which serves to diue in, and thp 
Other as a school for the tthia. The north wing cnn- 
tiins an antechamber, scliool-room for the boys, and 
another for the catechists. Under ground is the 
kitchen, bake-house, and oven. There is a draw-well 
in the kitchen, which is a great addition to their 
comforts, as the Brethren were formerly obliged to 
procure water duriiif; (he winter by melting ice and 
snow in their chamber. The south wing consists of a 
storehouse and a magazine of wood: not f«r off there 
i> a sheep-cot, built in the Greenland style. In front 
of the chapel is the garden, which furnishes the mis* 
sioiiaries with lettuces, radishes, tnrnips, cabbt^s, 
and leeks. A path leads from hence to the sea-shore, 
where there is a hut to screen their boats and timber 
from the storms. 

The winter houses of the Greenlandera stand on 
the rocks, ascending frutn the water's edge on both 
sides of the chapel, and behind them are ^niall store- 
houses. The large magazine containing the stores, 
skins, and other articles, stands on a rock, a conspi- 
cuous beacon to ships approaching the shore. In 
summer the tents of the (ircenlanders are pitched on 
the plain, so that the missionaries can have a view of 
them all. Towards the north is the burial ground: 
the tomlw, which consist of stones on the rock, and 
arc covered with sods, resemble in this wilderness 
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the beds of a garden. The primitive cuttoint of the 
people were now done away; there was no more 
howling over the deceased, when a woman waved a 
liglitcd torch to fro, with the words " there it nothing 
more to be had here." It had been the nsage^ lor 
the nearest relation to carry the body on his back, 
or drag it on the ground; then they deposited in 
the tomb the kaiak and darts of the departed, and 
the tools he daily used. At the grave of a child, 
a dog Avas often slain, for the natives said that a dog 
could find its way every where, and would shew the 
ignorant child tlie way to the land of souls. They 
believe that if any of these things were taken away, 
or the tomb was ravaged, the spoiler would be fol- 
lowed by the enraged spectre of the departed. After 
the interment, all who attend the procession go to 
the house of mourning. The men sit awhile silent 
with their heads bent to the earth, but the women 
lie prostrate upon their faces on the ground, and 
weep and sob. At length, the father, or son, or 
the nearest relation, delivers a fuoeral discoune, or 
elegy, in which all the good qualities of the deceoed 
are numbered; and at every pause, his loss is deplored 
by all with loud weeping. The following is the 
lamentation of a father over his son ; the only speci- 
men preserved of Greenland eloquence, and taken 
from the ** Relation of M. Dallager," who dwelt some 
years in the land as a factor: — 




crept into the caverns of the mountains. Once, when 
the evening came, I went out and was glad; I 
stretched out my eager eye, and waited thy return. 
Behold, tliou camest! Thou camest manfully, row- 
ing, and vying with the young and old. Never didst 
thou return empty from the sea, thy kajak brought 
in never-failing load of seals or sea-fowl. Thy mother 
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she kindled tlie fire, and boiled; she boiled what thy 
hand acquifed. Thy mother, she spread thy booty 
before, many invited guests, and I toot my portion 
BmoRg them. Then were thy seals produced, and 
thy mother separated the blubber; for thia thou 
teceivedat shirts of linen, and ironed barbs for thy 
■pears and arrows. Thou espiedst the shallop's 
icarlet streamer from alar, and Jo^^fully ahoutedst, 
Behold, Lara* coraethi But now, alas, It is overl 
When I think on thee, O could I weep like others! 
for then might I soothe my pain. What shall I wish 
fijr more on earth? Dealh is now become a moat 
desirable thing. But then who is to provide for my 
wife, and the rest of my children? 1 will still live a 
little while 1" 

These funeral obaervanceB, It appears, were mostly 
abolished by the Moravians; but the procesaiona 
went in order and decency to the cemetery. If the 
Greenlanders were often capable of such a funeral 
wail as the above, it is a pity that their teachers sup- 
pressed its indulgence. 

The green and pleasant little village of New Hem- 
huth forms a striking contrast with the dreariness of 
the surrounding country ; for the tops of the Green- 
land houses are covered with scurvy-grass and other 
verdant herbage; and the spots of earth around are 
now carpeted with the finest grass. Every winter's 
evening there is a kind of illumlnationofthe place, as 
the houses stand in two parallel lines, and have light 
in all the windows. The women's boats are the most 
expensive moveables, and the most difficult to keep 
in order, because they must every year be covered 
with fresh skins, for the frame-work is finer, and the 
whole array more neat and cleanly than in the boats 
of the men. They are managed and rowed entirely 
by ihe female sex, who urge them through the water 
with surprising (Quickness. 
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At this time the Moravians received no sf 
and, except the provisions sent them every year 
Europe, had to depend entirely on their ow 
sources ; and keep their chapel and boats in r 
In some seasons, there was a scarcity of the in 
able article of firing. When the drift-wood f 
the missionaries were compelled to seek a siibi 
in the bushes, which, at the farthest extremity < 
bay, where the sun had more power, grow to s 
siderable size. The collecting of them was atti 
with much trouble and danger; for it was neci 
to carry them down the almost perpendicular 1 
of the rocks. The turf from the moors was a 
an inefficient supply. Every day in the week, 
o*clock in the morning, a short meeting is 
which all the baptized attend ; at eight thi 
another, for all the inhabitants of the settleme 
which a text of scripture is explained. It is \ 
and concluded with singing; but seldom lasts 1 
than half an hour. After this, the men follow 
usual occupation on the sea. But the evening 
favourite time, both with pastor and people; foi 
the toils of the day are over, the cares of the mil 
past; the meeting also is more lively and impass 
than at break of day. On Sunday the service i 
after the Lutheran manner. They have a small 
cal band, with several violins, a couple of flute 
a few guitars, for the German love of music i 
quenched in the frozen zone. They have als 
trumpet and the French horn ; yet these instrui 
are never used in the congregation, but the 
often used instead of the bell, to assemble the p 
to the chapel ; and when blown from the high i 
can be heard to a great distance over the sea ai 
plains, through the thin frosty air. 

In 1771, the venerable Matthew Stach gIosi 
long and successful labours. With him origi 
the Moravian mission to Greenland; by his 
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iulbiiflc; with Count Ziiiiendorf, and tbe high respcrt 
in which he waa held in the institulioiis of tbe brethren 
ia Germany, he was enabled gceaUy to assist the mis- 
sion in temporal as well as spiritual things. With this 
view he several times sailed to Europe, travelled 
through many parts, and, by his details and pcrsua- 
kionii, nnimated the mitids of the more religious. 
He s^tent the remainder of his days at Wachnu, in 
North America, where he died, in the 77th year of 
his Age. 

Two additional missionaries, of the namesofFIiiegel 
and Grillich, had arrived some time before; to these 
was now added Michael Koni^er. The latter was 
a miui of liberal education, an advantage which none 
of his predecessors had enjoyed; and he was enabled 
to correct their translations, and add several new 
vrnions of useful works. 

In 1777, the congregation was deprived of two of. 
their oldest missionaries, John Uech and Michael 
Ballenhorst. The former of these was the only one 
who remained in the country, of the live Moravians 
who first came, to whose zeal and activity the great 
•ucceu in Greenland is to be attributed. In addi- 
tion to his pastoral duties, he translated the entire 
New Testament, and several portions of the Old, into 
th« native tongue. 

Id the year 1774, Soerensen and Grillich, two of 
the Brethren, sailed from Lichtenfels,with the view of 
founding a third settlement in the south of Green- 
land. Af^er a voyai^e of six weeks, they anived at 
the island of Onartok. Here they discovered a warm 
spring, at the mouth of which was a beautiful green 
meadow, adorned with many flowers, a sight very 
uncommon in this country. They took up their re- 
sidence at a short distance, and called the place 
Uchtenan. Within the circuit of a few miles, it was 
supposed there were about a thousand inhabitants, so 
that there was an ample field for labour: in the 
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course of a few months it began to be succcMful ; 
after some years, a larger congregation was ooDected 
at Lichtenau than in either of the ancient settleiiieiils. 
In 1786, they had the misfortune to lose Konigseer; 
a death felt greatly, but his place was sapplMd in 
some measure by Frederic Rudolf; one of toe most 
memorable events in whose career was, a storm, to 
which he was exposed with his wife and child : 

Early in the morning, after leaving Litchtenan, a 
violent wind arose, which drove the ice moantaiiis 
close to their ship. Ere the concussion took plaoe, 
the captain sprung into the small boat, with put of 
the crew, and, landing them on a large field of iee, 
returned for another party. Ere the latter oonld 
come back, the shock took place, the iceberg buig 
over the ship like the demon of the waters, whose 
only message is to destroy. " The scene," says 
Rudolf, " was awful and horrible. The captain and 
all the sailors having left the ship, my wife aad I 
were left alone above our knees in water, holding 
fast by the shrouds. Every moment the ioe moan- 
tain, with its shivered peaks and trembling preci- 
* pices, drew nearer, and every moment we expected 
to be crushed to pieces. At last Captain Keir caine 
at great hazard, saying, I cannot possibly forsake 
these ^ood people. We were now twenty-eight miles 
from Lichtenau ; our boat was heavily laden with men 
and baggage, the sea broke over us continually, and 
the steersman, fearing the boat would sink, msiae for 
the nearest island. It proved to be a rough, pointed, 
and naked rock, deeply excavated in many places by 
the dashing of the breakers. After ascendmg aome 
height, however, we found a small spot covered with 
low grass. 

We now endeavoured to land oar p rovisiopi, bet 
the waves beat frightfully against the rock, so that the 
boat broke from her moorings, and was hurried out to 
sea. Eight men immediately pushed off* in the small 
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bojl, in the bope of recovering her; they luccccdeil 
in overtaking her, but the fury of the storm, which 
whirled the waves like smoke tbrougli the air, baffled 
all their efibrtB to regain the landing-place. Tliey were 
driven to the other side of the island amongst foatning 
breakers, and we now beheld with horror Imih our boats 
crushed to pieces. All our hopes now vanished, and 
the whole company guve themselves up to loud cries 
and lamentations, seeing no other prospect than that 
of miserably perishing by hunger on this naked rock. 
Id the evening we laid down to rest without tent or 
covering ; I clasped my wife in my arms, covered 
her with part of niy g^ments, and strove to give her 
a hope which I did not feel myself. We were wet 
through, and lay in a pool of water. As it rained 
heavily and incessantly during the whole of Ihis and 
the following day and night, the water flowed down 
in torrents from the summit of the rock. August tlie 
26th, the captain, the mate, and the rest of the crew, 
made an attempt to gain tiie shore, by waihing across 
the ice. They went on from one floating fragment to 
another, till they came to the plain of solid ice : we 
watched them long, and would gladly have ventured 
along with them, but, having fasted lor two days, we 
were conscious that we could not bear the fatigues of 
such a journey. We were now alone on the rock. 

Whenever the sun shone, we employed ourselves in 
drying the few things we had saved from the wreck ; 
but we were at last so enfeebled by hunger, that we 
were scarce^ able to do even that, having nothing to 
support life but fresh water collected in the holes and 
crannies in the rock. In this dreadful situation 
Anna and I strove to comfort each other ; sometiinea 
we wept bitterly, and said, how could we bear to see 
each other die ? I prayed that I might be taken first ; 
I could not bear to see the wife of my bosom perish 
miserably before my eyes. We felt that our daily 
h"pe and trust was in the Lord, we believed that he 
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would not forsake as. AU day lo «• lookod oi 
towaids the opposite sliores, in timnu|ni of deacijii 
some one coming to our rescue, but we eoold si 
nothing but an endless and diamd. tpactade of io 
and waves yet more cruel. No Greenlanden ouw 
and we gave way to the dreadful suspicioa that tl 
ship's crew had perished on the road. Hie thou^l 
of lying here unburied troubled us greatly at fiiat: tt 
ravens and sea-fowl were constanUy hovering nan 
us, and seemed impatient for their prey. B«t afti 
a while » we felt resigned to the will of God. An 
happening to raise herself up from the hard caoA o 
which our emaciated limbs were laid, espied t« 
Greenianders in their kajaks drawing near, and haU 
ing us. A new life instantly seem^ to animate oi 
mind and body, we climbed to the summit of tli 
rock, and shouted with all our might to make ou 
selves heard. It appeared that these men weie sen 
by the captain, and had rowed about the island th 
whole day, but, seeing no person upcm it, wem jw 
about to return, conduding that we were itmL J 
my dear wife had not raised her head frcnn the rod 
at that moment, while I was buried in sleep, we hai 
surely been the prey of the fowls of the air. Vnm 
them we received a few herrings, after being witboi 
food for nine days. But, as the Greenianders hai 
no boat with them besides their kajaks, we wer 
obliged to remain upon the rock till the next daj 
when they said they would return for ns* W 
watched the boats disappear with a sorrow we cooii 
not restrain ;* it seemed as if this visit was only t 
mock us widi vain hopes. Anna, who had bone d 
our sufierines with more fortitude than myaelf^ wa 
now moved like a child to complain and weep. Al 
the next dav we watched for the return of the Gieae 
landers, and never took off our eyes fkom the apo 
where they had last disappeared ; but it was aot til 
evening that they came. A woman's boat aiiived lb 
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US, rowed only by the women, who helped us down 
Che rocks with great kindness. On the 4th we came 
to an island, where we found the greater part of the 
crew. They had suflered extreme hardships, for they 
were quite entaciated. It wai many days before we 
could return to Litchtenau, where we were received 
with the raost aflectionate weleonie," 

It is necessary here Co pass over many years, because 
they contain litUe variety in the history of the mission. 
In so confined a scene, on which the light ot heaven 
shone scarcely more than half the year, exciting events 
were few, and far between. The Moravians were, 
faithful to their charge, aud though Christianity was- 
rot ito rapidly embraced b& Id past years, its converla 
were stedfast in their profession. 

The external comforts of the mission were liable to 
great vicissitudes: shipwreck, war, or any other cause 
that prevented the arrival of the store-ships, placed 
them in situations of great trial. Yet the con- 
trast with former times wag striking. " How greatly 
were times changed with us," says a misskmary, 
Conrad Kleinschmidt, " from when, nineteen years 
before, I arrived in Greenland." The morning that 
I set sail for Europe, July 1812, was uncommonly 
clear «nd beautiful. The sound of several wind in- 
struments, upon which some of our Greenlanders,. 
stationed on an eminence on the shore, played vari- 
ous tunes, was heard by us to a considerable dis-! 
tance. At every pause they waved their hands, and 
shouted their heartfelt adieus." 

A new character now came on the scene, the 
"Grandson of the celebrated Hans Egedej" he 
subscribed himself, and he inherited the name of 
his ancestor, with the addition of Saabye. He 
landed on llie shore, endeared to him by a thousand 
associations ; lie was either the son of the Professor 
Paul, or of iiis younger brother, the Captain in the 
Danish navy ; but the details lie had heard fi'om 



of the Danes were very inferior to those 
Brethren. The salaries of the former were 
three hundred dollars per annum ; but the cc 
tions to the widows, orphans, and distressed, i 
expenses of the various journeys, greatly dim 
this allowance. To the remotest part of Saab^ 
trict, was a distance of two hundred and fiftj 
this could not be completed, with the return, 
than eight weeks. The chief catechists, wl 
always natives, and understood Danish, had 
salary of thirty or forty dollars, and an allow 
provisions : the inferior catechists had only a s 
from four to ten dollars, without any allowanc 
stated number of the clergymen was ten : their( 
were widely scattered, though the populatioi 
country was never more than six thousand t 
In reading the descriptions of this worthy C 
his visits and journeys, it is difficult someti 
imagine one is in the same country. Somi 
pastoral visits resemble those of the curious tr 
more than the self-denying teacher. Indeed, a i 

bishoD of Norwav m rhft honk nf $4nnKvA 
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I found good earth, and, witli the help of my wife, 
braught it in baskets to our garden. So far to the 
north, the garden was an uncommon sight, and the 
wonderful and rapid growth was a very agree- 
able thing to us. Cabbage and turnips grew ex- 
tremely well, but the carrots were iiot thicker than 
a tobu ceo- pipe, and the potatoes were no bigger 
than a pea. Every autumn I gave my garden a 
layer of heath ushes. My salary was one hundred 
and Shy dollars, Danish current^, per annum ; and 
the allowance of provisions for myself and my wife 
was, per week, ten pounds and a half of bread, three 
pounds of butter, two pounds of bacon, two pounds 
of Block-fisb, one-third of a bushel of pearl barley, 
and the same quantity of pease ; besides, fifty dol- 
lars per annum were allowed me fur colTee, sugar, 
brandy, wine, and groceries in general. will say 
nothing of tlie assistance which the Greenianders 
now and then required, but the hospitality intro- 
duced among the Europeans consumed a great 
deal. In winter, the servants of the Company have 
no employment, they therefore continually drive 
from one place to another to pay visits, and at every 
(flace are joined by new companions, and at last 
make a caravan. The true object is, in fact, to kill 
time, to enjoy good cheer in the houses of others, 
and to give them good cheer in return. I was 
alone at Claushaven, bore alone the cost of the 
entertainment, but also had alone the honour of 
shewing my hospitality. Hence, and from our 
limited incomes, arose the long fast which we are 
sometimes obliged to make ; we were, however, 
never in want of the first necessaries of life. One 
summer we went to a place some miles from the 
colony to catch salmon-trout, and staid there ten or 
twelve days. The winter before, my wife had made 
two fishing-nfts ; I and the Greenianders spread 
the nets and attended to the fishery, wljile my wife 
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and the two maids were employed in aalUog and 
smoking." 

During the war witn England, when almott all 
communication was intercepted , the number of 
Danish clergymen in the colony was reduced to 
five. At last, the famine frightened these away; 
all returned, save one, who remained at Good 
Hope. This solitary minister seems to have thought, 
that he was monarch of all he surveyed, and 
he accordingly took on himself to ordaia a native 
catechist, that he might have a compcmioa of equal 
dignity. It must have been a singular rite, as 
well as scene* the forsaken clergyman at the littlt 
altar at €rood Hope, ordaining the native ! This event 
occurred after the return of Egede Saabye to Den- 
mark. 

The latter had found great consolation inthefWend- 
ship and intimacy of Provost Sverdrup, who bad been 
a minister in Greenland six years. The provost was a 
man of enlightened mind, possessed of various know- 
ledge, and an affectionate heart. The two fHends 
used often to pass their hours of leisure together : 
they sometimes botanized in the neighbouring vales, 
but the collection of Saabye was very inferior to 
that of tlie other, who had a beautiful herbarium. 
I learned from him, says the former, what it was to be 
a minister in Greenland. When the time came that 
Prince Frederic summoned me and my family, the 
provost Sverdrup went with us as far as Egedesminde, 
where we staid a short time ; as the former wished, 
before his departure, to see once more the settlement 
founded in memory of his eminent ancestor. 

The means of knowledge were in the mean time 
multiplied ; a translation of the New Testament into 
Greenlandic, by Ck)nrad Kleenschmidt, the most per- 
fect that had yet been made, was printed at the 
expense of the Bible Societies, both in London and 
JEciinburgh. In 1^19^ \1 vi^ «eut out. The generous 
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England did not conlinc llir?ir ^iA.$ to spiritual 
ttcra only; £120, collected by tlie poet, J. Mont- 
nery, was laid out in useful articles, and sent to 
^ Horaviao settlement, for the nse of tlie widows 

The number of the destitute is increased by a 
^lar cause. When family discords occur amonpt 
; natives, one of the parties, but more commonly 
! man, sometimes runs away into tiie wilderness, 
i lives and dies in voluntary seclusion from human 
iety. Such incidents are recorded even of bap- 
^ Greenlanders. Abia, an inhabitant of Lichten- 
I, had suddenly disappeared ; and as his empty 
lak wag found some time after cast on the shore, 
I belict obtained, that he was lost at sea, Hil 
e and friends sought him along the coast, 
1 in the islands, but could gain no tidings; 
m they thought he had been carried out to 
I on one of the floating masses of ice ; but weeks 
ued away, and Abia never came. Nearly ten 
ira afterwards, a Greenlander, absent in a solitary 
cursion to catch eider-fowl, saw the long-lost man 
'.ingon a hill, and conversed with him. He inquired 
erhis wife and children, adding, that he had with- 
iwn from the society of men merely on his wife's 
:ount The first winter, he said, had passed very 
ivily; but time rendered his solitude more bearable, 
i he now felt perfectly at ease. Having provided 
aself largely with powder and shot when he left 
-ne, and using it sparingly, he had still a store 
naining. He was the only tenant of the lonely 
■; and it was strange how the love of solitude had 
tencd on his mind. He could sometimes see 
m the roclis the kajaks of the natives in the dis- 
ice, but never felt any desire to join them again. 
' sc<'med to listen with a sullen satisfaction to the 
tail of the misery his absence had caused ; and that 
. wife and friends had long lamented after him. 
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lie BHicI tlint lie tlidui^lit iimch of liin children and of 
CichI, and Klill trusted in liis menw. He had turned 
hi* kajtik udiift, thut there mi|;ht be no temptation to 
fi^otNirk ; thrro was plenty to subaiit upon ; he inana);ed 
t(i kill ii seal now and then on the shore with his dan, 
and to shoot eidur-fowl with hisf^un. When the long 
winter riime, he confined himself chiefly to the little 
hut thut he had built, where he burned his solitary lamp 
that he had made. The dril\-wood from the seu, and the 
few liuslies, furnished him with firin{(. He had always 
cherished the wish to speak with one human being, 
and only one, before his death : that wish was now 
satisfied, and he would never apiin suffer himself to be 
seen by man. After making; this solemn declaration, 
he lH'(;konod the intruder to be f^onc. He was 
covered with rehideer skins coarsely tied tu|;cther, 
and had on a cap of hair skin ; his boots had the ap« 
IM*arunoc of beiu}? netted. 

An extract of a letter written by one of tlie Mora- 
vians, (irillieh, in 18*20, gfives a picture of the pros- 
perity of the people : — '' It is evident that the Spirit 
of (iixl is leading; them gradually into all truth. It 
was the Christinas festival. 1 have often assisted at 
Murli solemnities Wfore, but I never felt what I ft;!! 
on this or(*asi(>n. Yes, my dear friend, how happy 
is Kueh a life spent amon^ a H(H'k, collected froiii 
among the wild heathen; how willingly do wc forego 
many outwanl udvuntugcs enjoyed by those living 
ill other countries! I landed u|H)n dreenland thirty- 
seven yearn ago, and gladly would I stay thirty-seven 
years more, to have my share of the grace and 
mercy now enjoyed among us.** 

In March 18*24, the new settlement of Fred erics - 
thai was fonnde<l by ("onrad Kleiiisehinidt, on the 
southernniost {loint of the continent of (inHMilaiuI. 
The voyage was long and dangerous. During the 
Ijrst year, he and his companions resided in a hut 
^f stones and sods, that exposed them to continual 
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wet and damp. A conifortable dwelling wa* at last 
erected, and this was followed by a church. The 
spot on which they stood was not without beauty ; 
it was a grassy plain, enclosed by two bays, and 
eloping gently towards each, and traversed by a fine 
brook full of salmon. 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
Kleinachmidt, to his friends in Scotland, dated July 
1829. 

" I am delighted to find that my daughter has 
very soon regained her knowledge of the Greenland 
language. Louisa sings well, and will support the 
titorgical part of our worship, for they have sent ua 
an organ from Stockholm. Tell my brother, in Ayr, 
that 1 wish he could behold our congregation, aiid 
bear their voices, joining with the tones of the 
organ, in some beautiful church-tune or anthem. 
We are occupied in enlarging our garden, and 
carrying earth to it ; it is eighty feet long, and 
aurrotindud with a wall on three sides. We cele- 
brated our arrival here five years [igo, when wo naw 
nothing but naked rocks, and no living creature but 
a lolitary raven. We have now a congregation of 
upwards of three hundred, dwelling around u*. Our 
live-stock consists of five goats and seven fowls." 

The letters from New Hemhuth, of 1830, represent 
that settlement as in a good, though not an affluent, 
condition ; they dwell on the vtuuable present of 
coals sent them, there being no more bruin-wood in 
the bay ; but the drift-wood never ceases. " We 
have this year also a proof," they write, " that when 
your winter in Europe is severe, ours is mild. 
Music always remains a delightful subject. Hera 
we have two violins, and a violincello, played by 
Qreenlanders, and an organ with three stops and a 
lialf, to accompany the hymns. The women have 
line voices. It is a sineular circumstance, that in 
January last, when the degree of cold was excetuve 
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Ill CkriBMiy* in Greoilaiid thaws and raia ffcndei 
Our ^:arden« last sammery yielded thirteen toH of 
turnips and other roots, bwides a large sapplyof 
cabbage.** 

It may not be amiss, at the conclasion, to Mk 
the different settlements of the ** Mission of the 
United Brethren, in London," as well as its iacsme 
and expenditure. The aceount of the year 1829 ii 
as follows : 

CollwtioM Is the MorsTisB SettiesMBfs £I«S 

Lcffac^ aaA BMfllkctloM lUI 

CosthbattoM oa tM CoatineBt W 

in Orast BritsiD 4SBI 

la North America ISM 



DISSUSStMBIITt. 

ForOrsealasd ••• 9m 

SuriBsm • • • • US 

Bsrbadoes IB 

StKitt't S« 

AntiKiui • USS 

Jamsics • 8fS 

Labrador 8S 

North American Indians 4S5 

South Africa 1081 

csss 

Agents' Salaries, Books, &c S79 

Pensions to Ministers 77S 

Pensions to Widows. . . . • • SM 

Children at School or Trades IflOS 

To support fitf issionaries in Europe , 

Travelling Expenses 



£0959 

SEPARATE WEST INDIA POND. 

Amount at the close of 1838 2268 

Receipts for the year •••••••••« , 421 

£2689 
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at building the church at New Carmel, 



What a Geld of labour and usefulaeu 
When these ooble missions were first begun from 
Hernhuth in Silesia, the whole congtegatioD con- 
sisted only of six hundred persons, and these were 
exiles. Tartary and Lapland they have also explored. 

At New Hernhuth, the present missionaries are 
Grillick, Lehman, and Ulbricht. At Lichtenau, 
reside Ih re r and MuUer; the number of Greenland 
Christians here is six hundred and forty. At Lich- 
tenfels, Eberle and Ksgel have the care of the 
congregation. The last letters received from these 
settlements, speak cheeringly. The able and learned 
Conrad Klelnsehmidt continued at his loved exile 
of Fredericsthal, with hia daughter Louisa, whose 
liberal education, and refinement of manners, were 



not thrown away on the fair natives ; although she 
had not, like Judith, the ambition of founding a- 
Ciieenland nunnery, 

" July 4th, we arrived at Lichtenau : the nearer 
we approached this agreeable place, the greater was 
the number of kajaks coming to meet us. When 
we reached the shore, we heard a little band of 
trumpets and horns playing that hymn — ' Now let 
us praise the Lord.' This is certainly the most 
pleasant of all the Greenland settlements, and much 
[uilder in climate than the two northern ones. Here 
cattle, sheep, and goats, are seen feeding in the 
valleys: milk, butter, and fresh meat, are therefore 
not difficult to be procured, and we may call it the 
Greenland Goshen. There begins, however, to be 
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a great scarcity of brushwood, so that we should be 
very short of firing, without a supply of coals : we 
have also much trouble to procure hay for our 
cattle in winter. The disturbances in EuropCi of 
which we hear very unpleasant reports, as likewise 
of the spread of the cholera, give us some uneasiness. 
On the 26tli, we had a narrow escape; we met a 
tremendous iceberg, like a moving mountain, which 
we found very difficult to avoid by hard rowing; we 
were still alongside of it, with death before our eyes, 
when it suddenlv broke with a terrible noise, that 
passed like thuncier over the face of the waters. We 
nad got to a distance of two hundred yards, belbn 
the whole fell to pieces ; and the motion of the 
sea was violent and dangerous, like that of a whirl- 
pool." 
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JOHN KIERNANDER, 



!▼ alluded to in the life of Swartz^ waf bora 
11, at Akstady in Sweden, a place itttiated a 
liles from the city of Lindkoping, in the pro« 
of East Gothland. He here received the lint 
ents of learning, but completed hit educaiiott 
B university of Upsal. In his twenty-fiwrtb 
le became desirous of visiting foreign univer* 
; letters of recommendation and a passport 

obtained by the influence of his ihenda in 
holm/ he journeyed to Hall6, in Saxony. He 
veW received by Professor Augustus Franke, 
onferred upon him several appointments. He 
four years, and, having satisned his youthful 
ity, began to think of returning to Sweden. A 
(istance, however, occurred at this time, which 
ed hiB purpose, and took him away from his 

country, never to return. The Society, insti- 
in London, for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
to Professor Francke, requesting him to recom- 

a proper person to be sent out as a missionary 
idclalore. The latter made the proposal to 
andcr, who, after some deliberation, consented. 

was evidently a struggle in his mind; for he 
n ambitious man ; conscious also of endow- 
, both of mind and person, that justified his 
ion. The only alternative was to return to his 

Akstad, and push his fortune at the university 
sal. The oHice of a missionary was at this time 
n far lesb estimation than at present ; and the 
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influence of religion on the mind could not be feeble, 
when he decided to choose the former as his portion 
for life. He was ordained to the ministry, and went 
to London, whence he sailed for the East. 

At Cuddalore he found a congregation, left by 
Sartorius, now removed to Madras, and he was ap» 
pointed to be the successor. He was treated ¥rith the 
most polite attention by Admiral Boscawen, and the 
English settlement of Fort St. David, who haviDg 
judged it necessary, as a measure of policy, to expel 
all popish priests from this part of the Company'i 
territories, put Kiemander into possession of the Por- 
tuguese church. It was solemnly dedicated anew, 
and from this time the mission at Cuddalore pros- 
pered under his care. He seems to have been de- 
lighted with the situation and climate, so diflerent 
from those of his native Akstad ; whose barren hills 
and rocks, and eternal snows, were exchanged for a 
noble plain, amidst whose wild and glowing vegeta- 
tion rose the city of Cuddalore. In the first letter to 
the Society, he writes, '' that his prospects were good; 
that he went out into the villages several times s 
week, to make known to the people the truths of 
Christianity ; that his congregation in the town wu 
increased. In the year 1 745, its number amounted to 
near 200 persons, including those who were left by 
Sartorius, and, in the following year, it received an 
increase of a hundred and sixty converts." In 
more than one place, he speaks of the happiness he 
felt : he had reason to be satisfied ; for no mission in 
India prospered so rapidly at this time, as that of 
Cuddalore. But the hour of trial had not yet come. 

He now united himself in marriage to a Mm 
Wendela Fischer, a lady of some property. Hitherto 
Augustus Francke hacl sent him presents — at one 
time, of £150: the Council of Fort St. David had 
also been generous and kind : he needed no benefac- 
tions now, nor would he receive any. In 1758, the 
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celebrated Count lally appeared with liis fitrces be- 
fore the city; it was quickly compelled to surrender, 
and a general confiscation took place. Kiernander 
waited on this officer on bchairor the mission, and 
entreated to be allowed to remain in peace, and con- 
tinue his office. It was answered, that no Protestant 
minister was required there; that he must instantly 
leave the city and the church, in the same summary 
way that he had ejected the Romish minister a few 
years before. It was a measure of retaliation : Lally 
spoke politely, but decidedly ; yet at the same time 
offered him & passport to the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar. The oHer was accepted, and the latter 
set out on his journey to this city, where he arrived 
in safety, stripped of all liis property, except a few 
articles of wearing apparel. In the following month, 
Fort St. David also fell into the hands of the French. 
!n consequence of these events, every prospect of 
his restoration was at an end, and Kiernander turned 
his attention toward Bengal. 

He left Tranquebar, furnished with ample means 
by the munificence of the Danes, and arrived in 
Calcutta, where the celebrated Clive, flushed with 
his recent victory of Plassey, was pleased with the 
intention of estabhahing a mission in the city. It 
was a strange design for Clive to approve of: but 
the tnith was, Kiernander was a man of polite and 
insinuating address, and handsome countenance; 
alikeEtted to make his way at the court of a nabob, or 
in the hamlet of the Hindoo. His portrait, in the old 
German volume, as well as the painting still prc- 
lerved in the vestry room of the Calcoita church, by 
Garbrand, gives a faithful idea of the spirit and 
character of Uie man. They are thus sketched by 
an able hand, " At this period he appeared a man 
of ardent leal, of great integrity, with a dauntless 
courage, and decision of mind." This is a high 
character, but it is a just one ; for his heart was 
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now full of devotion to his came, and punned it 
with fervour and sincerity : his talents and attam- 
ments, such as seldom fall to the lot of the miwioii* 
ary, were various and brilliant. 

He opened his cause in a dwelling given him by 
the government. The birth, soon ahi^, of a MB, 
may afford a criterion of the estimation in whick he 
was held at Calcutta; for Clive and Watts, the chief 
members of the government, stood sponsors, with 
their ladies, to the infant. In the foUowing yw, 
175 children were taught in his school, of which 
number forty were maintained at his own expense. 
In addition to his many engagements, he praMhsd 
occasionally at Serampore, where the Danidi settle- 
ment, then in its infancy, had no chaplain. Time 
years afterwards he lost his wife, a loss that ezeicised 
a dark influence on all his subsequent career. It 
had been a marriage of affection, not impaired fay 
the bitter vicissitudes of life. Wendela Fischer was 
a woman of piety, and devoted to her husband ; she 
had borne the wreck of her fortune ¥rithoat com- 
plaining, and had journeyed from her home, fint to 
Tranquebar, then to Calcutta, with a mind armed ibr 
yet greater reverses. She lived to see her huafaaad 
admired and esteemed by all, while his religion was 
stedfast in the midst of many snares. Had she 
lived, Kiernander had served God with fidelity, and 
man with usefulness; but when she sunk into an 
early grave, it was as if his guardian angel had 
passed away from him. 

With such an exterior and manner, the pomnlar 
preacher need not long remain companionlesi. Aboot 
a year afterwards, he married a wealthy widow of 
Calcutu, a Mrs. Ann Wolley. Now came the love 
of the world, in full tide, on his heart ; the obicare 
and well-educated Swede, who had tasted c^ efflu- 
ence for a short time at Cuddalore, but to be utterly 
stripped of it again, now saw himself secure. 
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Poverty, like an armed man, would no tool* cliuni 
bim fot a prey. Is it any nonder ihat, in the exults, 
tionof his heart, he fell into some errors? He raifted 
ft handsome tomb over his first wile, iq the burial; 
ground to which he had given his own nuoe. And. 
now he mingled with wealthy and weU-detceoded 
associates i was a favourite guest btneath the roof 
of the conqueror of Plassey. To his own t&ble 
numbers came ; — were they such as the poor and 
devoted student of Akstad, the mesitenger of God 
to the Hindoo, should have loved ? He knew that 
they were not ; but he was carriifd away by the 
torrent of example, by the influence of his wife also,- 
who was a young and luxurious woniau, and cared 
little for the souU of the heatlien. 

Tlie love of one so dowried, so attractive, who 
lived in splendour, and was courted by the tint 
society in Calcutta, was a subtle and fearful thing.' 
He lint assumed great external state in his equi- 
page and mode of living; and displayed the vanity 
of driving a carriage- and-four through the city. He 
thus created many enemies, and drew on himself 
much censure. He now sought some assistance in 
his miiiistry, and chose for that purpose two persons, 
Bento de bilvestre and Manuel da Costa, who had 
been priests of the church of Rome, but, on their 
arrival at Calcutta, had made a public abjuiation of 
the errors of Popery. 

Manuel da Costa was a Dominican friar, who, 
af^er spending seven years at Goa, proceeded to Diu, 
on the coast of Guzeral, invested with the dignity of 
an inquisitor. Here Da Costa dwelt in sole and 
absolute authority, and found its exercise sweet. At 
last he appears to have recoiled from some of the tests, 
as well as cases of heresy which he was called upon to 
examine. Being afterwards sent to Siam, he there 
became acc^uainted with Antonio Rodriguez, a father 
of the Jesuits, whose mind had for some lime hwn 
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troubled with doubts as to his own faith. He lent 
Da Costa a solitary copy of the bible in Latin ; fhe 
latter read it with great attention and interest; and 
after some time procured, among other books, a 
catechism, published at Tranquebar, which afRxrded 
him much light relative to the agreement of the 
doctrines of liie Reformation with Uie word of GkMl. 
The two fathers held frequent and ferrent conferences 
together, and balanced, with the keenness and re- 
search of able Jesuits, the warring points of the two 
faiths, till both the reason and the heart yielded. 
Rodriguez was at last so convinced of the errors of 
the church of Rome, that he withdrew from her com* 
munion, and placed himself under the protection of 
the Dutch, who at that time had a faiCtOTj at Siam. 
He was in consequence excommunicated by his br^ 
thren, and an order was received from Goa to deliver 
him up to the inquisition. This commission^ which 
was addressed to Da Costa, placed him in a very sin- 
gular position ; as an inquisitor, he was commanded 
to arrest the man who had enlightened his own mind, 
and deliver him up to a cruel fate. The mandate 
was peremptory, and he remembered how often and 
how pitilessly he had condemned many to the tor- 
ture, or the dungeon, for heresies less light than 
those of Antonio. 

He refused to be the executioner of his friend, and 
in excuse pleaded the power of the Dutch. Rodrignex 
soon after fell sick : in his dying moments, the Jesuits 
visited him, and promised the removal of tiie sentence 
of excommunication, and complete absolution and 
favour, if he would yet return to the bosom of the 
church of Rome, and submit to extreme unction. 
This offer he rejected : the Jesuits, however, buried 
him with great pomp. Da Costa had now a difficult 
part to play: he was surrounded with enemies; he 
had strove to conceal the change in his own senti- 
ments; but in spite of all his caution, it was discovered 
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Iff hb bnthmi. One day, u he Iny lick in IxkI, b 
mtr of the Dominicom oriler, (ccmllv (i|)cniiig liix 
writing table, found a paiwr, in whriili wcru noted 
fawjr of the etrom of the cUurcli of K«nie. Thin 
aiuiuKHpt he took with him, toKuthcr with (ome or 
tfaa heretical boolcf. With Hurh evidence Jo their 
handl against Da Coita, the JeMuitK iiiKtantly leiised, 
and lent himon board & veXMl bound toGoa. Dread* 
All fear* anxc in bis mind, for he vru no ordinary 
criminal i he believed in thi; faith for which he had 
Mndemned other* to tlie fiame*. Rirfa would be tlie 
wnce, fierce the torture*, which the inquiaitora 
I to Mvct. 



RjBtvitobcd for an 0[)p<niunitv to ew:ape, and one 
■ilpiL iHwn tbe veuel wa* becalmed olt the Nlwrc, 
■MMnd, either by brliji[i|{ *omc of the crew, or by 
Ua cwn addrew, to get to land. He made hi* way 
alOD|{ 1^ CoaHt of Coromandel to Traiitiuebar, where 
he remained a «lior( time. Up pirxI cmw to Culo.itli. . 
■nd formed an intimacy with Kternander, whoiecon- 
Tcnation, full of talent and powerful reaaontng, (oon 
decided hi* choice. He broke throui^h every remainint; 
•cniple, and publicly embraced Proteitantiim. The 
inquiiition toon after tent a llomith prieit to Cal- 
cutta to menace him, and, if [KMiibte, get him once 
more inUi their power— well aware that Uie lecret* of 
their pri*on.bou«e had been laid open; and that, if he 
chote, he could make a fearful revelation. But tin; 
protection of the r.nir|j>h wa* tiio powerful to violaU; : 
the anathemu* of the prieit of Uoa fell harmleM. 
Kiemander bi^hiivcii with the kindne** of a friend, 
and took Da (Umvi. mid Dc Kilvesue under hi* own 
roof. Th'-y were of {(Toal uw; vi him in hi* mi**ioii, 
for thi'y wire eiiiim-nily hiuiiMi iin-n, »killed in many 
languag''*, a»d he delii(liti-d in ihi-ir company. 

Hi* ieiii'ieiir:e at Caloiitla had •trona; iind varioim 
aitraclion*; tli" awenibhige of Kngli*h in the city 
wa« at thi« period le»« numerom and more •elect 
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than at present. The city had sprung up with a 
(|uicrk ami wanton g^wth : but a tew tears before, 
the |j;roiinil on which it stood was coverefl with jungle, 
where the tiger made his lair. Even now the cry of 
the jackal, suddenly breaking forth in the night, was 
hoard in the silent streets. Spaciouf and elegant 
houses, shrubberies, and lawns, already rose in the 
Huburbs. People of talent, as well as distinction, 
wt're t>erpetually arriving from Europe; the successes 
of Clive had opened a Beld of ambition and wealth, 
which was believed to be boundless. The lerees of 
this man were splendidly attended : native princes, 
dethroned, or candidates for thrones; Mahratta war- 
riors, and the ambassadors of the Emperor Shah Al- 
liim, were mingled with civilians, statesmen, and 
adventurers from England. Into these circles Kier- 
nander sometimes found his way, for Clire was per- 
sonally attached to him. To a man so well skuled 
in the Eastern languages, and devoted to their study, 
Calcutta presented other attractions, in the number 
of strangers to be met with from all parts of Asia; 
Cl)ine8e, Arabs, Persians, inhabitants of the Eastern 
jhIoh, and Jewish merchants. Many of these men 
found Si welcome in the home of the missionary, who 
|)U4.sc(i much of his time, at least all he could spare 
from liis lal)ours, in study with his two companions, 
Do Silvcstre and Da Costa. The Arabic, as well as 
the Hindoo literature, offered an inexhaustible store 
to his inquiring mind; the priests had passed their 
wliolc lives in the country, and were well versed in 
itH manners and cuHtoms. Had Kiemander written 
a detail of his own life, with the fruits of his obser- 
vations and acquirements, few pieces of biography 
would have been so instructive, few so full of strange 
viriMMitudcs. In a letter, written in 1771, his em- 
ployments, as well as feelings, are well depicted: — 
" I acknowledge the tnercy and goodness of God, 
bo has favoured m^ Vv\.Vw \K^ «ci^Q^ment of health, 
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and every iieceasary comfort; and has enabled me to 
go on with my various functions, preaching in the 
city and countcy, and teaching the people. My 
companion Manuel da Casta died, after an illness of 
many months. To the last, he longed to return to 
Siam, the country that he loved, where his friends 
expected him, and wrole letters that he should come. 
But his loss was supplied by Francis Hanson, a Ro- 
mish priest, who abjured his religion. He is a man 
of great acquirements, and will be very useful to me. 
He was born at Vienna, and having taken orders, he 
came, after many wanderings, to Busaora, on the Red 
Sea, and dwelt four years as missionary of the order 
of Carmelites there. By reading the scriptures, he 
had a fiill conviction of the errors of popery. There 
were present in the chapel the governor, and council, 
and many gentlemen -. in the face of all, with an 
audible voice, be made his abjuration. He has a 
knowledge of many languages, the German, English, 
Portuguese, French, Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, and 

lliis man was a great acquisition to the missionEHT i 
Da Costa had continued faithful and diligent to the 
laat: the number gathered from heathenism and po< 
pery were two hundred persona. But it was to persons 
of able and educated minds that Kiernander was most 
useful. Another priest, ofthe order of Jesuits, who had 
long been active in their cause, Marcellino Ramalete, 
was persuaded by his conversation, and became a 
Prol«stant." This was the golden period of his life : 
the society of learned men that he loved ; admired 
as a minister, not only by his converts, but by great, 
distinguished, and intelligent men ; a tasteful and 
luxurious home ; a circle of agreeable friends — what 
had he more to wish for ? 

He did not at any time neglect the interests of his 
mission, nor does he appear ever to have deserted its 
duties: but the subtle influence of his associates had 
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long been fatally playing its part. The Society at 
home, as well as the missionanes in India, began to 
see the decline of his fidelity, in his letters, as well 
as the reports which reached tliem. The former 
foresaw the fall, at no distant period, of their able 
minister : from the latter, he sometimes received af- 
fectionate, as well as warning, letters. But he be- 
lieved in no fall, and listened to no warning. 

So large had been the fortune of his wife, that he 
was reckoned one of the richest men in Bengal : he 
was generous to excess, and the poor blessed his 
charities. He built a dwelling-house for two of his 
assistants, and another for the education of the natives. 

In the pauses of his mission, after painfully teach- 
ing the native children, going forth to the distant 
hamlets, or debating with the Bramins or Moors, 
he would return to the city, to his affluent dwelling, 
and take the cool air of the shore in his beautiful 
equipage. The decline of his religion was perhaps 
gpradual, it might be almost imperceptible, such was 
Uie influence of his situation on the soul as well as 
on the senses ; one day holding forth the gospel in 
some mountain village, where he no doubt spoke 
sincerely and feelingly, and loved to see the tear flow, 
and hear the words of conviction ; on the following 
day, preaching before the victor of Plassey, now his 
intimate friend, and the chief people of the city. 
Well and eloquently did he speak, for such a minister 
was rare on the shores of India, and praises quickly 
followed ; sweet, delicious praises, from beautiful lips. 
His carriage waited at the door of the church ; as did 
many a welcome and invitation, for every home was 
open to him. They loved the man — and he forgot 
his love to God ! 

About this period the court of the Emperor Shah 
Allum, having heard of his reputation, requested 
from him some copies of the Psalter and New Tes- 
*«ment, in the Arabic language. He complied, 
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And had afterwards the satisfaction to hear they 
irere so well received by his majesty's Mullahs, that 
fce was induced to iransmit to Alkljaliad, where the 
court was then held, all the Arabic Psalters and Tes- 
taments in his possession. He now resolved to build 
ft churehathisown expense; and, in the month of May, 
1767, the foundation of the present mission church 
U Calcutta was laid. B; his unremitting^ exertions 
and diligence, it was completed in little more than 
two years, though the architect died during its pro- 
gress. In December it was consecrated, ond named 
Beth Te[*illah, that is, the house of prayer. The 
building cost the founder above £8000 sterling, of 
which sum, only £250 had been presented in bene- 
factions. So that after a lapse of the many years 
from the capture of Calcutta by the English, the first 
national church was completed at the expense of a 
stranger and wanderer from Akstad in Sweden. Hii 
other buildinfpforthe mission cost £4000 more. Two 
years after, Kiernander lost his second wile. She lic- 
(pfeathcd Iut jewels for the benefit of Beth Tephiila, 
and, with tlie amount their sale produced, he founded 
a mission school in his own ground behind the church, 
capable of holding 250 children. It was evident Uiat 
his wealth was beginning to melt away, or he would 
hardly have sold the jewels of his wife ; yet, it ia 
greatly to his credit, that the object of the sale was 
so disintereslcd. 

He was now again left alone; he had not loved 
her like liis tirstwife; they had not passed through 
the vicissitudes of affluence and poverty Wither, 
or proved the scenes of diinger and excitement which 
■io cement ilomcstic affection. Yet he deeply felt 
her loss: she had been ardently attached to him, 
even to the last; had done the honours of his home, 
sri as to nmke it attractive to all, for she was a woman 
of refined maimers, and bad welcomed him with smiles 
when he came wearied from llie liamlet and the wild. 
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He had «een his table surrounded almost every day 
by guests, for his style of living was profuse and hos- 
pitable. 

It is uncertain how long the veil would have 
rested on his soul ; but it was suddenly and rudely 
torn away. He was seized with blindness ; and soon 
he sat almost solitary in his spacious chambers : his 
conversation, his vivacity, were no longer the same ; 
nor were his table and wines. A few came to sooth 
and comfort, but the greater part did not seek the 
afflicted man. The pleasures of study and learning 
were also taken from him ; all was taken, save the 
converse of Da Costa and Hanson, but he no longer 
saw their faces. He at last remembered how far he 
had wandered from God : O ! how welcome would 
now have been his lost feelings of fervour, of hope, 
and joy ; but they did not come at his calL His 
j^orrow was inexpressibly great, for if there be any 
situation in which the visitations of mercy and peace 
art! precious, it is amidst the agony of blindness, 
when the soul is left to struggle alone. It was more 
than he could bear; and he lifted his humbled spirit 
eagerly to God, resolved to know no rest till ** the 
lost should be found again." His deep repentance, 
his tears, his unceasing prayers, could not be in 
vain ; and, ere long, Kiernander blessed the hand 
that had chastened him. 

His blindness continued four years ; at last he con- 
sented to submit to the painful operation of couching, 
which succeeded so well, that he was soon after- 
wards able to write to the Society in England. The 
strain of his first letter shews that a stem and 
decided change had passed on the mind of the once 
fortunate man. Adversity gathered fast around him. 
His fortune was now ruined, partly by his former ex- 
travagance in living, his generosity of temper, and 
still more by the neglect of his affairs during his lonj; 
blindness. He looked abroad on his recoverv, a« ii* 
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to begin the world siiew with a purer hope and re- 
solve, but found himself impoverished. The seal of 
the sheriff of Calcutta was affixed to the gates of 
Beth Tephillah, as a part of the personal estate of the 
ill-fated and bankrupt missionary. The edifice, 
however, was redeemed from the desecration which 
otherwUe awaited it, by the muniiiceace of an indi- 
vidual, who paid for it the sum at which it had been 
appraised, namely, 10,000 rupees. This individual 
was the late Chatles Grant, Esq. the East India di- 
rector, whose powerful support to Indian missions was 
ever generously given. 

The founder of the edifice, from whatever cauie, 
DO longer officiated within its walls. Was it because 
he was poor — or had lived estravagantly ! It was a 
harsh and pitiless deed. His health soon after became 
iniirm, and he sometimes wandered round the walls, 
and looked wistfully on them, and thought how it 
had been with him in former days. Where, now, 
was the worldofadmirers and flatterers ?—passedaway 
like the moth, when they saw that his resources were 
at an end. His home, his equipage, his many ser- 
vants, all were gone. Still he was kindly received 
at some tables ; there were those who felt that they 
could not utterly forsake the man to whose eloquence 
they had listened, whom they had loved as a com- 
panion, at whose table they had feasted. But he 
rarely made himself a guest, for he felt that the world 
was no longer the same to him ; that his words were 
not now listened to with the attention and the ap- 
plause they were wont to be. He confined himself 
to a small and retired dwelling. There was a circum- 
stance yet more hard to bear. Another missionary 
came, entered into his labours, and was chosen to 
supply his church : and this, Kiernander felt exqui- 

Soon after, this church was enlarged, and he was 
invited to oi>cn the new chancel, in which he admi- 
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iiistcrcd the sacrament. Hii authoriU was paiied 
away ; but he said it was a moment of g^reat happi* 
ncM to his mind. All who were present did not 
think so ; one who had known him in other times, 
said, " I cannot but lament his destitution in thbhii 
hour of sorrow." It was an affectin|^ picture — ^tbe 
declining, ^y» c^d stricken man, gifing the holy 
communion in a chancel of the edifice that be had 
rained in the hour of his splendour. Around him 
knelt many of those who had first flattered, and thea 
dcBerted him ; the false friends of his brighter life! 
And now he resolved to quit a scene that was be- 
come too bitter to his memory : he left Calcutta, to 
offer his services to the Dutch at Chinsura. The 
sum of forty pounds had been transmitted to him as 
a present from the Society in England, and enough 
remained to support him jet longer. But ere be 
went, he entered the burymg-ground called bv his 
own name, to visit once more the g^ves of his 
wives: they slept side by side. In the first was 
the wife of his youth, and his only child ; and 
near her was Anne, his second bride, the proud 
and richly -dowered woman, who had first drawn his 
iicurt from (lod. He sat down beside the graves, 
and wept bitterly; every object around made the 
past rush back upon his heart : the church of Beth 
Tephillah, where his words once fell in power, and 
his state was glorious ; the trees, that stood silent in 
the evening calm, he had planted till they grew in 
beauty. And now what had earth for him ? had it 
a home, a friend, a loved one ? He went forth, in 
the ei<^hticth year of his a^e, to dwell among stran- 
gers. If his little girl, who slept with Wendela, 
hud but lived, what a comfort, what a blessing, he 
thought, would she now be to him : he knelt beside 
the f^rave with stron*^ emotion, for he felt so helpless 
and forsaken, that he clung to each broken reed. 
O ! if that dear, that only child, had lived, bha 
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would now have Bcreened licr father from the sorrows 
of the world, and been the compaiiion of hia way. 
.He offered up liis vows anew to God, and then 
'&r ever quitted the scene where he had called othern 
^ mercy, and poiiited their way to heaven. 

He arrived at ChinBura, where Win services were 
instantly accepted, and he was appointed chap- 
lain to that settlement, by the Hon. Mr. Fitsing. 
Hia duties as a chaplain were far less laborious than 
ft* a missionary. The situation was suited to his 
^e and prospects. The scenery around was of a 
rich and tranquil character : the Dutch town had 
quite a national appearance, small neat houses with 
^reen doors and windows, a pretty little square with 
grass plots, and promenades shaded by trees. There 
was a fortified factory, and a gloomy and ancient 
govemnient'liouse. The people were in character 
with the dwellings: mild, plodding, contemplative; 
they loved, after the business of the day was over, 
to sit beneath the rows of trees, and smoke and 
converse. The noble river, Hoog;!y, flowed in front 
of the dwellings : its banks were lofly and preci- 
pitous, and the sight of the many barks passing to 
and tto, as well as the incessant bustle and ardour 
of enterprise, made it pleasant to sit and watch the 
•cene. His duties were confined to the settlement, 
where theiv trade made the Dutch reside together : 
there were no villages or hamlets, where he had to 
seek the scattered people. The little Lutheran 
church, in which he performed service twice on the 
Sabbath, was the only sphere of his exertions. Here 
he passed several years, stiil endeavouring to render 
himself useful, for he kept a school during some 
days of the week, though he received no salary for 
it. The people pitied their aged pastor, but, like 
Dutch trailers, tlidr pity did not warm the heart, 
for they allowed him a very small income, that 
Kcarcely raised him above poverty. Their manners 
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were simple, and their converse, as well as souls, 
centred wholly in their commerce : he found a 
welcome in their dwellings, whenever he chose to 
enter ; but he felt that the society of the phlegmatic 
and mindless men of Chinsura was a sad contrast 
to the circles of Calcutta. According to his own 
confession, he was now brought to a knowledsc of 
himself : it was a knowledge darkly and feanully 
purchased ! 

Chinsura was but thirty miles dbtant from Cal- 
cutta : it was a mere excursion, often taken for 
pleasure, on the river Hoo^ly, by the civil as well 
as military servants of the Company : the route into 
the interior also lay tliat way, yet none came to see 
him, none sent a friendly greeting, or even a mes- 
sage of sympathy to the heart that was bleeding at 
the unkindiiess of the world. O could he have seen 
some well-known footstep draw nigh hit door, or 
hear one voice of the many that he once loved to 
hear. He was changed only in outward circum- 
stances ; his intellect was as powerful as ever, and 
his fine and sorrow-stricken countenance, and his con- 
versation, full of various knowledge and learning, 
were strange to meet witli in such a place. But his 
liomc, whose latch was seldom lifted, the few vo- 
lumes of his beloved Oriental lore, now his only 
companions — his thrifty meal, prepared by his own 
liana, — told more indelibly than Persian, Arabian, or 
even the son of Sirach, could have told, — that the 
human heart is faithless as the wave, even as the 
passing blast, and that poverty is cruel as the grave. 

His great possessions were not utterly passed 
away ; a remnant remained, but it was withheld 
from him. Part had been laid out in the purchase 
of houses in Calcutta, in junction with some of his 
acquaintance, for, rents being very high at this 
period, it was considered a good s|)eculation. He had 
cx|)cnded many sums on Uicse dwellings ; the spc- 
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cuUtion did ool auawer, nnd ihev Ml, on the fiiiluro 
uf hi* fortune!, inio the handa or hi» osRociates, wIki 
reft{>ed the bencHt, while to him it whs a total Iohh. 
A piUunce out at lhi> property, iir even of iti rents. 
WCnUd have madn the exile o( Chinsiim nt eaiio in 
bia circumstances. Though infijniilie^ were gnthtc- 
uig on hill fmme, he was atill able to go forth, ut 
times, into tlie country around. 

ITie town of Seranipore, where be had onco la- 
boured, wu but a few mileii diHtant, a beautifully 
Ctenn and quiet little town ; und he loved to go thtiru 
Kt limes, fur he found a few to whom im had been 
tMef\il iu his earlier days, wlio had not forgotten him ; 
they said that they had once been blpRHod under his 
ministry, lliat it had first called them to God : Kier- 
nander was deeply moved nt the words, that wero to 
him inexpresBibiy sweet. It was not the voice of tho 
world; it could not be false! There wero many 
lovely spots around the banks of the Hoogly, for 
ihey were well cultivated, aud Inid out in fields und 
plantations, uijiotitj which were ihc aiii:ietil wood", lis 
yet unfelled. At a small distance was the French 
settlement of Chandernagore, to which tho victories 
of Clive had brought decay; all spoke of desolation 
— large and lofty houses nearly deserted, and ware- 
bouses half empty. From the forsaken monastery tho 
priests had taken flight : the scenery around was wild 
and impressive — silent ghauts, deep and loneravinei. 
The residence of the former governors, a superb house, 
was a lesson to put no trust in prosperity : fragments 
of doors and windows. The roof of what was the 
music-room, ami that of the biin(juelinB-™o'" be- 
iieatli, had f dlen iu ; and the Bun-li),dit. fulling; fiercely 
on the faded colours on the walls, slicwcd that they 
were once dcioratcd with tustu. The venerable 
niissiouary, on whose hca<l so mnnv stomis had 
l>eat, now turned his thouK;hts und (losires towards 
that world, where the heartless ami the proud can 
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trouble no more. From this last resting-place he 
was rudely thrust forth. In 1795, war was declared 
by the English against the Dutch republic ; the set- 
tlement at Chinsura was captured, and Kiemander 
became a prisoner of war; in which character he 
received from the English government the pittance 
of fifty rupees a month, as a subsistence. He lost 
his office, and he lost his liberty, even at eighty-six 
years of age. At last, the English, piling his age 
and misfortunes, allowed him to go to Galcutta : he 
took leave of Chinsura with a filtering step, and s 
heart almost broken : he had looked upon it as the 
last asylum on this side the grave, a rest firom all hii 
troubles, where he would wait calmly till his hoar 
should come. And now he was to go again to that 
city of pride and luxury, and seek friends — friends 
to a poor man bordering on ninety. If Calcutta had 
such within its bosom, their names should be written 
in letters of gold. He arrived in the t:ity, and wan- 
dered through the streets, and passed by the doois 
of the rich, the high, and the happy, where he was 
once so welcome. O ! when his own home met his 
eye, what must have been his feelings, where he had 
lived with the proud and beautiful Anne, in his 
chambers of luxury ? The dwelling was still there. 
but no one, in the bowed, the humbled, and suf- 
fering man, recognized the once admired and be- 
loved Kiemander. The few who would still have 
soothed his desertion, had gone down to the grave : 
Clive had perished by his own hand. At last he 
found a relative of one of his wives, who opened 
his door to him. In the following spring, when in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age, rising from hit 
chair too suddenly, he fell, and broke his thigh, and 
lingered long in agony. If any man had ever canse 
to pray to be allowed to depart in peace, it was 
Kiemander. Did no one remember, of the wealthy 
nnd the devout, that the noble church in whicn 
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tliey weekly woishipped wiis raised by Uie man who 
was lingering, bard by, in torture and deaertiun. 
Tlic dwelling in whieh he was received, bad (uw 
coiufurtB : for the circumstances of the inmates weie 
narrow, and they had six children: tbey probably 
regarded their aged guest a3 a burden. The Rev. 
David Brown, the chaplain at Calcutta, and a few 
others, visited him at times, in order to comfort 
him with their counsel. But Kiernander had higher 
comfort : it was not the will of God to give bitter- 
ness of heart in the midst of such exquisite misery — 
his cup was full— and the hand that had so long 
chastened, now poured into his spirit the richest 
consolation, the brightest hope. And what counsel 
could his visitors offer to this man of nearly a 
century, compared to the stores which his strange 
and chequered life had laid up? Even now, his 
mind was in all its vigour : it was sad, yet beautiful, 
to sit at his bed-side, and hear htm tell how he had 
suffered ; how he had known all that love, or richer, 
or learning could give to man — and that now he was 
going home to his rest. 

He spoke also of Akutad, in Sweden, his dear na- 
tive place ; he blessed the hour when he first left it, 
to labour in the cause of heaven. " My heart is full. 
but my hand Is weak," writes the dying man, in one 
of his last letters to his distant land, " the world is 
yet the same ; there are many cold friends ; others 
like broken reeds : but God makes the heaviest bur- 
dens light and easy : I rejoice to see the poor mission 
prosper, this comforts me amidst all." He then goes 
on, with great clearness, to depict the then state of 
India, and predicts, with singular accuracy, the ex- 
tension of the British power through every part iif 
the empire : — " When 1 first landed, sisty years ago, 
there was not any more than a little territory, oi 
small tract of laud, of about four or live square IJi),- 
liih miles, at each settlement of Calcutta, Madia-s, 



Fischer had been his first and strongest lo^ 
only child also slept in her tomb. Tlie fi 
cession was slender, that wound its way tl 
cemetery ; through his own cemetery, his i 
of trees ! His name is almost forgotten, 
great and cruel injustice : let his errors, 1: 
memory, pass away. High talents and ei 
are of little avail in a missionary, without c 
of character. But we should not forgi 
lavished his wealth in the cause, and im 
himself to rear a beautiful temple for his fel 
tians : for sixty years he sou^t the good 
and founded the mission and the church a 
where they have since known such power 
dour. After expending twelve thousand 
this object, he left it for ever, and wanderc 
sura, with a pittance of forty pounds, si 
those he had so benefited. He went witl 
without complaining, to be a pastor to sti 
was like the going forth of Lot, when aU 
sions had perished ; but by Kiemander's s 
companion, no comforter. Let it be rei 
how many he called to knowledge and pc 
how many hearts he drew the sonowSy 
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e spring of 1 747, William Hocker, a phyiiaan, 
ine of (he Uniled Brethren, quitted Germany, 
et out for the East. His purpose was a daring 
romantic one ; no leas than the conversion of 
aures, or worshippers of fire, in Persia, Secretly 
ihed for many years, it at last grew so resistless, 
he abandoned his profession, his frienda, and 
^, and, after a prosperous voyage, landed on the 

of Syria. On arriving at Aleppo, he and his 
anion were strongly dissuaded by the European 
smcn there, from prosecuting their journey, on 
nt of the anarchy and distress in which Persia 
hen plunged by "Nadir Shah. Soon after, new 
Qore appalling reports were brought, that the 
er had plundered Ispahan, as well as Herman, 
riacipat seat of the Gaures, where he had put 
•ets of them to the sword. Notwithstanding, 
er determined to set out for Bagdad, with h» 
anion RuefFer, and there wait an opportunity 
tering Persia. 

iving provided themselves with two camels, 
I variety of necessary articles, they accordingly 
\leppo with the caravan, which consisted of 
u hundred ramels. The company was com- 
[ of merchants and traders of various nations, 
he property they carried was of great value. 

rjuickly entered the desert, and Hocker was 
ed at the novelty of the scrne. It was the 
:imc a missionary haO set forth in surh guise 
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and tociety : without a single regret he had quitted 
a good practice in Germany, as well aa penuaded 
Rueffer, who was a surgeon, to join in the enter- 
prise. They were both attired in the Eastern dress, 
and had a spare camel that carried their tkini of 
water, bedding, the bag of meal, and as many books 
as the animal could well bear. The caravan always 
set off at sun-rise, and travelled till noon, when they 
stopped to rest awhile during the heat. This halt 
took place, if it was possible, in some valley or 
ravine, whose I'ocks gave a shelter : after which they 
again pursued their journey till evening, and then 
sought a repose of some hours. Their supper con- 
sisted only of hard boiled rice and meltea butter, 
and the drink was muddy water, which they were 
obliged to strain through a cloth. ** Though this 
was an unsavoury meal,*' says Hocker, whose fancy 
seems to have wandered to the wines and the 
good things of Germany, " yet hunger at last 
rendered it palatable.*' This kind of travelling 
was, however, no bad ordeal, to prepare them 
for future hardships. After advancing a fortnight 
in this manner, they arrived at a place where the 
caravan usually divided into two parties, one going 
to Bagdad, and the other to Bussora. To their 
great disappointment, the whole, in this instance* 
proceeded to the latter city. There was now no alter- 
native but to go forward with the company^ or pro- 
ceed alone to Persia. By good fortune* four Jevs 
resolved to separate from the company, and accom- 
pany them to Bagdad, where they arrived in safety. 

A caravan, in a few days, set off for Ispahan, and 
thev joined it. The route was said to be infested 
with robbers ; many travellers and merchants had 
lately been robbed, and every one was full of fear. 
They advanced, however, a considerable way wrthont 
any thing to alarm them, and were beg^inning to 
believe that the danger was over. The path on that 
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!sy was first over a rocky tiJIl, then through a valley 
hat wound at its foot, llie hill was long and difii- 
ult, the vale was narrow and deep ; it was a siw- 
licious place. A band of Curdes, who had waited 
oany days for the coming of the caravan, was con- 
ealed beneath, but so iihrouded by the rocks, that 
LOt one could be seen, nor even the glancing of a 
pear. Suddenly a hideous cry was heard ; the 
^urdes sprung from their ehroud of rocks, and in 
1 few moments were in the middle of the company. 
>ame were mounted, and armed with sabres ; othert, 
m foot, with clubs and javelins. If any of the 
aravan had possesBed courage, or a good leader, 
hey might easily have repulsed the plunderers ; but 
he most frightful panic took place ; many of the 
aerchants fled in full gallop over the hill, after 
iring a few shots ; some sat still on their camela, 
earing their beards with rage and sorrow, yet 
inwilling to quit their rich bales and silks. Of 
hese, many were quickly tlain. Before Hocker was 
iware, he was ]iicrced in the back with a javelin^ 
ind while he turned to look about, he received an- 
ither wound in his right side, and, falling from hia 
lamel, rolled down the side of the hill ; one of the 
i^urdes followed him, and, ere he had time to rise, 
umed a stroke at his face. "Though," says his 
>iographer, " he received a pretty severe wound 
n the chin, he did not lose it, as some of the 
•aravan did their ears." He rose, at last, and 
:rawlcd from the spot ; the Curdes had taken 
iway all his money and clothes, to the very shirt ; 
le saw the remnant of tlie caravan departing, awl 
'ati forward as fast as his weakness would allow. 

!-'r<)m the place where they were plundered, to 
:hG n<:urest habitation, was fifteen English miles; 
^very one fi:lt that he must reach it, or perish. 
\o oik: otffr.<l to assist his fellow ; tJiey were like 
mini ill u ^liipwieck, each struggling to preserve his 
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own life, for the camels had all been taken by tk 
Curdes, who turned the unhappy men on the dnut, 
to thift for themselves. This was an ill-omeocd 
beginning of his mission : vet Hocker did not lose 
his courage or strength of mind ; he tied op hk 
many wounds, as well as he could, with some pieeo 
of his shirt, and feebly pressed on over the biiraia^ 
sand. The heat was excessive, and beat intolenblj 
on his bare head, and almost naked body ; he saw 
several of his companions fall down, and cij sadlr 
for help and for water, but no one stopped to aid 
them. Some hours passed away, thai seeoBed like 
ages: manv who had been prosperous merchants, 
were now impoverished ; but they thought little dT 
their lost wealth ; " water," was the cry that bwil 
frequently from their lips, and their eye roamed 
wildly over the waste of sand, but no fountain wai 
there. Towards evening was seen, a&r off, the 
hamlet they loneed for. On approaching it, Hodoer 
beheld his friend, Rueffer, coming towards hhn ; he 
was un wounded, but stripped of every thuig, wai 
had gone on before. Two Persians of the caravan, 
of some distinction, were kind enough to aumily s 
few articles of clothing, and led them to a boose 
where some bread and grapes were set before then. 
Here they could only rest for a day ; the compasj 
was too great for the resources of the hamlet ; boom 
camels were purchased or recovered from the spoil, 
and on the following day they set out again. 

The journey was a painful one; a week had 
not elapsed ere the party was attacked by another 
band, and stripped of the little the Guides had 
spared. The sufferings of the two companions, fbr 
some time, were so great, that, they write, it wai 
impossible to describe them, with nothing to eat b«( 
bread, and water, and the nights were often piercingif 
cold. Hocker describes it as a great mercy, that f';r 
a few nights they were permitted to sleep m a stsbi< 
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without either fire or covering. At length the city of 
Ispahan was nigh; and, passing through iu gardens 
utd Btre«ts to the house of the Englisli resident, they 
were received with iho greatest kindness. When 
Hocker once more saw comfort and luxury aroumi 
him, and lay down at night on a sofl and clean bed, 
his feelings were exc|uigite. In spite, however, of 
the kind attention of Mr. Pearson and his lady, and 
the best medical aid in the city, he continued, for 
>ome time, very weak from his wounds. Hocker was 
a learned man, and his conversation had much in- 
terest; he was also in the prime of life, and perfectly 
enthusiastic in his design. He soon became a 
favourite with the fathers of the Roman Catholic 
church, who lived in the neighbourhood, and oSiaa 
visited him, and, together with his host, strove to 
dissuade him from seeking out the Gaurea. They 
told him that Nadir Shah, and subsequently the 
Afghans, had attacked and plundered their country. 

lint the fanf;y of Hocker, during his sickness, was 
perpetually wandering to the land of this people, to 
their sacrifices, and the eternal fire which they 
adored and blessed. He yearned to be there ; for 
he believed he should succeed in persuading theia 
to embrace the gospel. Of^en from the terraced 
roof, where he sat to breathe the fresh air, he turned 
his eyes to the distant mountains where that people 
dwelt, and fancied he could sometimes discern, at 
night, the glare of the undying flames in the horizon. 
He could not bear to turn back from his purpose. 
He might have settled at Ispahan; for the Persians, 
like other Orientals, have the highest idea of the 
skill of physicians from Europe. A Rne path was 
thus open to his ambition, ana Mr. Pearson urged 
hira to embrace it ; for there was little doubt that, with 
his manners and address, he would soon make his 
way at the court ; and as medical science was at a 
vtry low ebb in Ispulian, the royal favour, as will as 
V 2 
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that of thr: icrafi^lio, awaited him. It was a tempting 
projioHStl, and I locker paused over it. Nothing could 
in* nior(! uncertain, than his going* to convert thft 
(Hiffbre>. They were descended from the ancieni 
VfTsmis, the followers of Zoroaster, to whose reli- 
gious tenets, and moral institutions, they strictly 
arlhcri-d. They lived mostly among the hills and 
fastnesses, and had cleaved mviolably to their faitli, 
aniirlst every persecution and suffering. What chance 
was there that a lone- 1 v German would be successful 
in persuading them to renounce it; but the faith of 
lir^rker seems to have l)cen of that kind which aims 
at im[K)»ibiliti(:.s ; that he had only to believe with 
all his heart, and it should be done. He had long 
stiidifrd the Persian language before his departure 
from Germany ; and during his stay at Ispahan, be 
was able to speak it with fluency. Should he now 
seek wealth, ease, and reputation ? was the question 
lio asked himself. He had suffered misery enough, 
and long illness had depressed the heart. He re- 
sisted the flattering prospect : the conversion of a 
single flre*wor«ihi|i[>cr was more dear to him than all 
the riches of l^ersia ; and he was no sooner recovered, 
than the two companions again left the city, and 
bent their way stedfastly to the mountains of the 
Gucbres. The predictions of their friends were ven- 
fied. Ere they could reach the territory, they were 
surprised by the banditti, and lost for the third time 
iixcry thing they possessed. It was in vain to con- 
tend thus any longer. Hocker turned a wistful eye 
towards the hills of the idolaters, who were even then 
battlint^ nobly for their hearths and homes, that were 
to have been the scene of his future labours, and bent 
his way back to Ispahan. He would not, however, 
consent to settle in the country, but soon after set 
out. for Bussora, and thence found his way to Aleppo. 
i^ll^•f}'(:r died, and was buried in the European bury- 
ing ground : his companion sorrowed over him, 
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or they had borne many troubles together. He naw 
eaolved to turn his views to another quarter ; and, in 
752, set out for Cuiro, iu the hope or penetrating 
nto Abyssinia. His plan was well laid, namely, to 
wactne as a physician in Cairo, and establish a cor- 
'CBpoiHlence with the patriarch of the Copts, by whom 
iieAbuna, or chief pnest of Abyssinia, is consecrated, 
tfavinp; presented his credentials to the fomicr, he 
net with a very friendly reception. 

Hocker now practised as a physician at Cairo ; 
■he change of life and habits was complete, and he 
'oniid himself in danger of falling in love with ease. 
Among his patients were some of the wealthy and 
influential men of the city ; he often found his way 
mto splendid chambers, where the master sat with 
him in tiie divam. At other times he was called into 
the apartment of the ladies of the serail, and saw 
yoiMg knd beantiful women, whose eyes were turned 
un him in hope and curiosity. In his own dwelling 
be had the society of the Europeans ; a few of the 
ecclesiastics were learned and well-informed men. 
He was skilful iit his profession, and had little time 
>n bis hands. To an inquiring mind, it was a tempi- 
ng residence : the great objects of antiquity without 
he walls, and the enjoyment within, were enough to 
nake him forget the mission to Abyssinia. 

Perhaps a love of wandering mingled with his reli- 
lions entliusiasm; he at last resolved to leave hispro- 
"essiim, and dcp-.irt to an almost unknown land. He 
A'cnt down the Nile, and took passage for Constan- 
linople, in order to procure a fimian from the grand 
seignior, as there was no way of entering on his 
journey but by tlic Red sea, the ports of which were 
all in the hands of the Turks. The plague was then 
raging in the latter city, and he was exposed, like tlm 
n-st (if the people, to fall a victim, lie took shelter 
in the Ik>iis<: of one of liis countrymen in Pcra, and 
at first tried lo arrest the [Hjstilenw; lie even vi^il^■d 
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llic houses of those who were uiFcctedy and stood by 
their bed-side, and paid them every care. He 
escaped the contap^ion, while others fell every hour 
around him. The Turks, tnic to their fatalism, took 
no iirecautions, but walked about the strcetSy and 
applied to tlveir business as if there was no fear. It 
was the will of God, they said : wlien the blow struck 
them, they never murmured. The gre%i buryinf^- 
i;round on the summit of the hill, covered wita the 
cl;irk cypress proves, was filled with the livine and the 
d(*.ad ; for the mourners never ceased to leave the 
graves of their relations and friends; and those gravM 
were daily and hourly opened. The wailing was wild 
and incessant throughout the gloomy cemetery. The 
wife, and the children, and the parents, were seen 
s(;utc(l at the feet of the cypress trees, or knecliog 
beside the fresh tombs. 

Hockor remained in this place until the pesti- 
lence was somewluit abated, and then quitted the 
city, furnisliod with the most ample means for his 
design. Besides the firman of the sultan, he pro- 
cured letters of introduction from several European 
ambassadors to the consuls of their respective naUons. 
Moreover, he had a recommendation rrom the British 
ambassador to the prime minister of Abyssinia, who 
had once liecn in the service of the English. With 
those he returned to Cairo, where he again met with 
a kind reception from the Coptic patriarch, and the 
friends wliom he had forsaken. While making 
earnest preparations for his voyap^, the graad 
seignior died, in consecpionce the firman waa use- 
less, and I'^gypt became the scene of great disturb- 
anee and danger. It is strange that Hocker, with 
whom a gUiam of prosiKTity was always followed by 
a night of sorrow, sliould never have imagined that 
the will of Heaven was |M*rhaps adverse to his pur- 
iM>se. Iwery defeat, however, only served to makr 
liini more determined. The Moravian sentiment, of 
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implicit submission and perseverance in nil circum- 
Itances, ia in general a blessing ; but there are times 
where it may become a great evil. Had he remained 
in peace, and in extensive practice nt Ispahan or 
Cftiro, he might have found abundant opportunities 
of promoting tlie cause of religion by his conversa- 
tion and example, and his facilities of access to all 
ranks. In the mean time, a companion came to his 
assistance, George Pilder, a student of divinity, from 
Germany. 

With this companion, he set out, in the autumn of 
1758, on his hazardous enterprise ; crossing the 
desert to Suez, and embarking in a small Turkish 
vessel on the Red Sea. After a tedious voyage of 
eleven days, they were stranded in the island of Has- 
Mne ; the sailors made their escape in a boat, but the 
missionaries were obli;i;ed to remain on the wreck, 
which was almost entirely under water : a day and 
night was thus passed, ere they were taken asliorc. 
Twenty days they remained on the island, in perpetual 
danger of their lives from the rapacity of the Arabs, 
TTiia asylum was a desolate place of sand and rocks, 
on which there was little shelter; the rest of the 
crew would not allow them to enter the wretdied 
tent they had erected with the sails. By day they 
could see the prowling Arabs on the opposite shore, 
who were only deterred, by the want of boats, from 
coming to 'plunder and massacre thetn. At night 
they could distinctly hoar their shrill and fierce cries : 
the poor companions had no bed but the sand, no 
pillow but the i-ocks, into whose crevices they crept 
for shelter from the kern winds and heavy dews. 

Tbey were also in much peril from their fellow-tra- 
vellers, wlio took it Into their heads that they had 
vast treasures about them, so that one of them was 
often obliged to watch while the other slept. They 
bad saved little of their provisions from the wreck, 
and even fresh water was not to be had. " What 
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with hunger and thirst," says Hocker, " what, with 
heat by day and cold by night; and, still more, what 
with the hatred of men, our situation was very dis- 
tressing.'* This is a picture of misery that can hardly 
be surpassed. They saw there was no help on earth. 
They often knelt down side by side on the shore : 
and sometimes thought of the passage of the Israelites 
through this very sea, how God had delivered them 
even against hope. They were at last rescued, after 
twenty days, by a vessel from Suez, bound to Jidda, 
who took them from the island, and carried them to 
the latter port. Here they thought that Providence 
was about to smile on their efforts. Becoming ac- 
quainted with two Turkish merchants, whom the re- 
cent of Abyssinia had commissioned to bring a phy- 
sician for the prime minister, who was then sick, 
the merchants earnestly solicited Hocker to accom- 
pany them ; he would gladly have consented. But 
unfortunately, when the vessel was wrecked, he lost 
his chest of medicines, and, as it was not possible to 
prepare remedies in a strange country from unknown 
substances, he resolved to return to Cairo without 
delay, and procure them there. In the mean time, 
he transmitted by the merchants a letter to Abyssi- 
nia, written by Count Zinzendorf ; and embarked and 
reached Cosseir in Upper Egypt. The caravan had 
just taken its departure ; this proved a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as it was attacked and plundered bv a 
band of Arabs. In a few days they proceeded with 
a smaller caravan by another route to Keneh, and. 
after being kindly entertained at Farshoot by some 
fathers of the church of Rome, continued their voyage 
down the river. This was the only useful part of 
Hocker's journeys : he visited the Coptic villages on 
the shores, remaining sometimes many days, and 
spent the time in earnest conversation on the excel- 
lence of Christianity. Against some of the errors of 
their system of faith, he mildly inveighed. His great 
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^tho kin^ of that country haviuj; (lied in the nii^an 
time, lie lived loiie in liopu, and nt Inst, aller re- 
pontod nttcmpts ond disnopointments, settled at 
Cuirt), and resumed liii mnlical praression. Still he 
waitcil paiii!iitly, liU a door should bo opened in the 
land, wliKie Uruco was now piirsuiiig his fumous 
journey. 

in the yoar 1769, a yet more tried, as well as 
inWTMltng clmiacler, eame into the field. Tliii was 
.luhn Antei, a man of fine imagination, ttnd pns- 
ninnate love of enterprise, Hia father po9»««ed n 
Itood proiierty in North America, where, in the de- 
cline of life, he joined the society of the United 
ilrethron at Bethlehem. Antes wa* not more than 
ten vearn of age, when Lewis Count Zinzenilorf 
wandered to North America, and was receivetl into 
the house of hia felher, The converBatron of the 
Tittitor maA f«ll of interest to the lonely settlers ; on 
his departuro, the Count drew the son towards him, 
pinced his hand upun his hrnd, and solemnly com- 
mended him to the grace of God, with a prayer that 
li« mig;ht be ^ided throughout hia whole life. This 
circumstance made an indelible tmpressioa oii the 
mind of the boy. 

" In my early With," he afterwnrds writei, " I 
wns much troubled with scruples concerning the truth 
of those things which were written in scripture. I 
have sinre read a Krcat deiil of what certain persons, 
who i);i»sed for philosophers, and wise and learned 
men, have to sny npainst the Bchcme of man's bhIvb- 
tion ; hnt have seldom found any thing that had not 
l>eeu siifcgosled, at that time, to my own heart by 
unlielief. Fiiiiiiiig no rest and peace for my soul, 
nor deliverance from sin by these wi»e reaaonmga. i 
wasted to ilie only Fountain of lii-lit and metty. My 
|iriiyirs wore ill last answered ; there wns a comfort 
;iiid n love ahed abroad in my heart. I still reflect 
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on that period of my life with delight and grati- 
tude." 

In tlie year 1764, he came to Eurc^, and at- 
tended the General Synod of the Moravians at Ma- 
rianbom. He then went, and staid sometime at 
Hemhuth, and, in 1769, was appointed to senre the 
mission, at that time begun at Grand Cairo in Egypt. 
Having spent some months in London, he sailed m a 
vessel bound to Cyprus, and was received at Lamica 
by the English consul ; an apartment was given him 
that commanded a view of the sultry plain without 
the town, and the range of rocky mountains 
beyond : there were a few groups of trees, scorched 
by the intense heat. It was a different scene 
from the deep forests and rivers of America^ which 
he had left behind. He seems to have early laid 
down a strict demeanour and conversation to him- 
self; for, one day, when he refused to join in some 
topics at the consul's table, which were not the most 
edifying ; he was attacked by the whole company, and 
asked whether he took certain things to oe sinful, 
which they could practise without the least remorse 
of conscience. ** It was the first time,** he says, 
*' that I was publicly called to account : I me- 
ditated a few moments, and said, that one who had 
sutTered much from the slavery of sin, and then felt 
its dominion broken, was deeply indebted to him 
who had thus blessed him ; and dreaded to fall away, 
or incur his displeasure. They all asked, < Who can 
be so pure V * I am not pure,' I answered, * but 1 
am no longer a slave : I love my liberty dearly ; and 
rejoice, like a free man, in the brilliant hope set be- 
fore me.* I mention this circumstance, cniefly be- 
cause it had such an effect upon a gentleman pre- 
sent, that, after my arrival in Egypt, he wrote me a 
very penitential letter, asking my advice. He con- 
tinued to correspond with me till his death." 

He left Larnica one evening, to go ta Limasol, 
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whore a Venetian ship was lying, bound lo E^ypt. 
It soon g^rew quite dark, and began to lighten, thun- 
der, and rain furioiisly. Not being prepared (or 
such weather, in the dress he then wore, he went qii 
with hia cloak drawn over his face, to protect it 
finin the storm. Having thus proceeded tilt near 
midnight in heavy rain, and hearing none of hia 
guides near him, he uncovered his face, and, by the 
flashes of lightning, discovered that he wag on a 
narrow patli like a sheep's track, while his guides 
had forsaken him with all his eRects. Thus deserted 
in a tvilJcrncss, he dismounted, when his mule 
broke loose and ran away, He sat down on a frag- 
ment of ruck, and listened if he could hear the 
sound of any human voice, but there was nothing ex- 
cept the howling of the winds : he felt quite desolate ; 
and, in a short lime, arose from bis seat and wandered 
on. He could hear the waves breaking at the foot 
of the cliffs on bis right. Almost worn out with fa- 
tigue and drenched with rajn, he at last came to a 
lonely mud-built cottage in the middle of a waste : 
he knocked at the door, and prayed for admittance: 
" Never, in my life," says he, "was I so rejoiced to get 
under a roof, but 1 found it was only a shed, quite 
open on the other side: but there was a fire, and some 
nienwere lying on the ground around it. Aflersome 
time, the master led me to a place resembling a room, 
iind shewed me a lai^ hard chest, with a clean 
sheet spread over it. Weariness made mc fall 
asleep. With the mom I went on my way ; tlic 
day was extremely cold ; Mount Olympus and the 
other hills were covered with snow; the sea was agi- 
tated hy a storm ; we went on over the sands, the 
shore of the island being as steep as a wall." 

At Limasol he was received byaOreck merchant, 
in whose house he was confined by the ague. Tlu^ 
host uiid his lady did all in their power lo make bis 
stay agiieahle, and got many of his lost eflccls back 
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af^ain : hc*rc a Greek bishop and two hermitii often 
viiiited him, ami sat by his bed -side, wonderinf^ at 
the wild entcrpriiie of the man. Tlicir own situation 
was one of the fulness of ease and enjoyment : the 
rrtireiiioiiis of \\\o ('h*r^y and anchorites in this isle, 
in the country, ainiiiftt (proves of orange, lemon, and 
fruit trees — arc very a^p^eable. At last he set tail for 
Alexandria, and thence, after a few days, for Rosetta. 
The beauty of the Nile, as well as the extreme clear- 
ness of the climate, stnick him greatly. At Rosctta, 
he often passed the ni^t on the terrace of the 
d wellinci^, reading or meditating in tlie brilliant moon- 
light, for he had met, by chance, with a native, who, 
atior a fow questions, invitefl him to his house, and 
treated him with great hospitality. In thc*moming, 
coffee and sweetmeats were nerved; they then parted, 
the host wiiut to the baxar, where he paased tne day 
in his shop, and dined frugally ; but in the evening a 
more solid repast waa served, which was followed 
with a pipe. 

In the course of a few days. Antes set out for 
Cairo in a l)oat that he had hired. In this city 
he was most cordially welcomed by Hockcr, in 
whose dwelling he became an inmate ; here the 
a^ue again rctunied, and lasted for nine weeks. 
Hooker l)eiiig greatly occupied in visiting his nu- 
merous patii^nts, Antos was left alone during the 
L^nater part of the flay, and badly attended by an 
Arab servant. It was a forlorn situation ; his re- 
covery was despaired of; and the extreme heat by day, 
and the muscpiitoos by night, distressed him p^rcatly. 
'Hie AuKTican lay on liis solitary bed, and tliought 
of the conifortH of his rat.1u;r's home ; he could hear 
the noiik^M in the stn^et, thv. shrill cry of the Arab 
drivers, and the clang c»f tongues of many nations of 
Nubia, Persia, and Sennaar, and he was glad when 
ni^ht caine, when all was silent; and not u foot was 
**«ard in the street. In this scene he never omitted the 
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practice of the Honviaot, namely to olwcrvr n tcxi 
for each day'i contemplatioa. At ilit- )>(!rio(] iu which 
hii djaorder came to a criiii, and im mitid wbh tardy 
dejected, " on that day of dan^r," he miys, " I was 
greatly comforted ;" the appointed pnosngc wm this, 
" Fear not, thou man gr^atty IjeIovpiI i ppwe h« 
with theei be atroag, yea, be atTOiig." Hi* ditordi^r 
fortunately abated, and he soan uFtf^r recovt^rud, 
and waa nerer again leriouily 111 during hii whuh 
reeidence b the Eait. 

In the spring of 1173, the celeVated Bruce re- 
turned ufely to Cairo from Abyuiaia : Ante* became 
intimately acquainted with him, and wai very often 
in his company. Bruce spoke freelv of his perilous 
journeys, and gave the mtssionary the best informa- 
tion as to the present state of the Abyssinian ehnrcb, 
and the prospect of doing good there. He told him 
that if he went into the countn, and opened his lips 
about spiritaal thingn, he wonld be stoned to death; 
that he himBclf was often in dan(;er of persecution 
on account of his religion ; he could not indeed 
have escaped, had he not been constantly at court, 
and protected by the king himself, These accounts, 
whicn wore afterwards continued by several natives 
of Abysitniu, obliged him to defer his attempt of 
visiting that country. 

He now began to enter on his work in good 
earnest, and set olTon a visit to Upper I^!;ypt. The 
Nile wus then in the time of its inundation, and 
Antes dwells on its extraordinary appearuni'c. 
Alwve the mans of flouting waters, and the little 
isles of |ml[ii i;r<jves, and solitnry hatnlets, around 
v.lii.-!i tht: fhiiHl gallicrcd, rose the nolile pyra- 
mills. The »'li..h- popiilaliou was full of lifi^ and 
iiirivily, il was Ihfir liuie of festival; the ru.ihin^ 
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the Prophet yet more. The people lined the btnkt 
on every side with loud cries or jov, and e?en the 
children ventured forth on logf of wood. It was 
strange to see tJie sandy desert hour after hour 
devoured hy the creeping tide : first sunk the grove 
and die scattered palm; when the line of vege- 
tation was post, the rocks disappeared also ; and, 
lastly, tlie columns of the ruined temple, capi- 
tals, as well as statues that stood grimly beude, 
were slowly shrouded by the flood, ** It would be 
eaiiy/* says Antes, *' to convert the whole country 
into a most delightful garden, so utterly does the 
Nile overflow it." But, to accomplish this, tlie 
conceptions of the people are too limited: it is 
even a saying among them, '* We are all made for 
the sword, let us enioy what we can to-day .** 

He came at last safely to Upper Egyfjt, 
where he remained a long time ; he had now, in 
fwinie measure, the desire of his heart, and went 
from one village of Copts to another. ^^ I spoke to 
them,'* he says, ** of tne love of Christ our baviour, 
entreating them to devote themselves to Him by 
whose name they wished to be called, and to sees 
to approve themselves as believers in, and followers 
of, his doctrine. They agreed mostly to what was 
Haid, but it was easily seen, that though they had a 
<:iiHtoin of speaking in scripture phrases, or, out of 
compliment to me, expressed their approbation, their 
hearts remained untouched, which made me daily 
call u|)on the Lord to hasten tlieir conversion. 
When 1 went out at night upon tlie Nile, to go on 
my way in its coolness, the boat was several times 
attacked by robbers, who approach by swimming 
under water, snatch away whatever happens to be 
within their reach, and then disappear with their 
booty." 

His mission was attended with more success 
tliaii that of his friend Hocker, his manner was more 
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impressive and affectionate. On more than one 
occasion, he went some distance into the desert, to 
visit some scattered congregations of the Copts. 
Mounting his mule, he travelled all day over the 
plains of sand, stopping only to drink at the well 
by the way ; at night he sought a few hours* repose, 
and, kindled his little watch-fire, and boiled some 
coffee. Antes felt it to be a solemn thing to be 
thus alone in the desert ; it was as if he had leift the 
world for ever behind, but when he retired apart 
and knelt down on the sand to pray, his soul was 
never, perhaps, more happy, or his trust in Qod 
more strong. There was no sound but that of his 
own voice; no object visible but his little watch-fire 
on the ocean of sand, and, above that, a cloudiest 
and splendid sky. The wanderer from Arnica 
rose from his poor bed with a cheerful heart, and 

Jmrsued his way. In these far and sequestered ham* 
ets, he was received with a warmer welcome than 
on the shores of the Nile : a stranger's visit was 
rare, and the people were delighted at his coming: 
he found also that he was more useful to them ; 
living afar from the world, they had been less cor- 
rupted by its example. He entered their little 
church, and preached to them the pure doctrines 
of Christianity, and they listened with attention 
and interest. They contended who should have 
the pleasure of lodging him, and gathered at even- 
ing to the dwelling to listen to his conversation. — 
In this way, his visits were often the means of 
moving the heart and instructing the mind of this 
ancient people, among whom the truth was but par- 
tially veiled. No sooner was the shroud taken away 
by these earnest efforts and persuasions, than the 
people listened with wonder and joy ; so ignorant 
were they of any religious influence on the affections, 
and so bound, hand and foot, by their superstitious 
observances. It was not easy for a wanderer like 
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AiiU^s to iMi well acquaiuted, even with the fruits of 
\\ii own iniiiiHlry, and of his daily vibits to their 
(Iwelliiif^s; hut the ^ooA and imperuhable seed was 
sown in many hearts. 

Tlic religion of the Copts approaches near to 
tltat of the Romish, with yet more of rupersti- 
tion. Their great patriarch resides at Cairo ; and 
tlierc are twelve bishops, with many priests, who 
profess to be of the orders of St. Anthony, St. Paul, 
and Maccrius. The monastic life is in g^reat esteem 
anion {^ them ; the more relizious make a vow of 
chastity, renounce the world, and live with great 
austerity in deserts, sleeping in their clothes on the 
bare ground, and faring hard. They have seven 
sacraments, and hold many heresies with regard to 
the person and nature of Christ : their worship of 
saints is degrading and excessive. The respect of 
the laity towards tlieir clergy, is very g^eat; the 
latter are allowed to marry before ordination. The 
Copts arc said to be the only descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians ; their language, also said to be 
that of the people of old, is only understood by some 
of the clergy. No work is extant in it but the 
Scriptures, and these are a sealed book to the 
people, who use an Arabic version. A better idea 
of the people is given in the journal of Danke, one 
of the assistants in the mission. 

August 1st. — '^ When Antes left me, I wept, and 
felt faint-hearted : I followed him long with mv 
ey(!8, for I was in the midst of a barbarous lano. 
We soon after passed Bcncsuef, a pretty little town 
in a beautiful country ; and on the 2d, a city in 
ruins, which the Mussulmen assured me was the 
same to which Joseph and Mary fled with the infant 
f ledeemer : it lay on tlie eastern bank of the Nile, 
on the declivity of a rocky hill : the walls are stand- 
ing as far as the eye can rt;acli. From this place t0 
the shore, presents a steep and rocky abc;eut ; but 
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there are gleas in the mountainB, and rruitful plains 
and islands. Towards cTeniiig there was a storm of 
sand, so violent that it forc4?d lis to halt ; wc were 
alroost BuSbcated by it. At IeisI I came to Dehntsse, 
a good way inland, and here two Copts, Saleb Ibra- 
him aud Alxiel Messich, became acquainted with rne. 
1 lived a month in a solitary chamber. I told thom 
of the happiness of those who live in the enjoyment 
of the love of Christ. They were moved, and said 
caraestly, ' Bless yon, stranger, we never lieard the 
lilie before; would to God we were like yoal' Saleb 
Ibrahim now received me into his house; many 
came to converse with me. I felt, at tirst, much 
human weakness ; but my henrt grew stronger every 
day. They sat round, in RJlence, in the chamber, 
on the soil carpets and cushions, which is the use 
here. I stood up, and inquired, 'if any people lived 
here who loved the Lord Jeaus Christ, who desired 
nothing so much in the world as to rejoice rn Him.' 
Thcv looked at me for a ffW momonls, aiul aakoj, 
* What do you mean by that love ? do you at bap- 
tism make use of frankincense, myrrh, and oil ? 
do you worship all the saints 7 ' Then I said, ' Per- 
mit me to ask you in turn. Have you not read that 
Christ is the way, the truth, and the life.' They said, 
'We have read it,' Then I answered, ' Why do 
you stand afar off, and neither seek the forgiveness 
of your sins, or a change of heart, or salvation from 
the darkness that now covers it : He is very near 
and gracious.' Some of the Copts who were present, 
■aid, 'This is strange, but surely there is a blessing 
in your words.' 

I soon after became acquainted with Michael 
Bashara, the chief justice of the village, a very 
intelligent man, who paid me many visits: — 'You 
are my friend,' he said, ' and your words are 
more precious to me than gold or silver.' My 
chamber where I lived, was on the top of a house, 
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a Staircase on the outside leading to it. I rented 
this room for five shillings a year; some of the 
inhabitants assisted to put it in order. I cannot cease 
to wonder why these Copts at Behnesse, being lo 
spiritually dead, should so generally respect and 
love me. Next day the four priests came all in a 
body to my retired chamber, and said, * Do not soon 
think of leaving us. We have bound ourselves from 
henceforth to follow the words you deliver, and which 
contain truths precious to us. ' Ah!' I replied, * could 
I but find a number of souls desirous to know God !* 
Ibrahim said, ^ Be of good cheer! heaven will put 
them in your way.' The priests of Behnesse now 
shewed me some of their religious documents; thev 
treated of nothing but the great power with whicli 
the Virgin Mary is invested, to save people from eter- 
nal perdition. Abdel Melee, Michael Bashara, and 
some others,' grow in the knowledge of themselves 
and of God. About this time a monk from the 
convent of St. Anthony came to see me ; this con- 
vent is considered by the Copts as most sacred : it 
has a very lonely situation on the opposite side of 
the Nile. In my journey to Klosanne, I stopped at 
the house of an Arab chief, in whose company I 
had once travelled on the Nile. Towards the close 
of the month, the Aga of Sake sent a messenger, 
desiring me to pay him a visit ; he wished me to 
stav three weeks with him.*' 

I'his youthful missionary soon afler fell a sacrifice 
to his exertions : exposed one night on the way to 
Geis, to a wretched lodging and worse fare, he 
caught a fever, and had scarcely strength to reach 
Cairo, where he died. 

Though a man of less enterprise and intelli- 
gence than Antes, his short career was useful. The 
latter, in the mean time, despairing ever to pene- 
trate into Abyssinin, devoted himself entirely to the 
Coptic mission. Having some projierty of his own, 
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lie was able to procure roralbiu, aa veil as todBlg* 
in charities, that made hi< way n»oi« pleasant; and 
the excessive heats did not arrest his profiew. Tbe 
excitement, or rather the entbuiissm of tbe mind, 
supplied the place of bodily itreDfth; for bis frame 
was delicate rather than vigorous : but neaUl ew^ 
will cany a traveller in more ufety ifaroagfa tbe EM, 
than well-knit limbs of iron nerves. AaOer nriebt be 
envied for his passages tn tbe dcMxt — die fuignt* 
and perils of the way were quidcly GaqjoUeB, «4ea 
he arrived at the cloee of day, at lui C^Ate riDage: 
iind afler partaking of tbe coSte and dales Bet befcn 
him, he sat beneath tbe sbadowol tbe glove, sar- 
rounded by the people, and talked to iben of iia- 
mortal things— while the >ua went down in giory en 
the sands and precipices arouod. Tben k wu 
beauliful to remain all r/r^', rr-" vt* -ran; for repose, 
seated at the door r-- - _ "j the e^e of 

the fearful waste. »K y^.^ faintly 

through the trees, and the moon rose, as tbe never 
rises in colder lands. Tfab is almost the only bour 
in £g^pt Hben the faculties are awake, aod the 
fancy is in its full vigour, after tbe oppreMve beau 
are past 

A similar scene occurred to the writer, when 
travelling in the interior of Egj'pt- After riding 
many hours through the desert, we approached some 
lofty walls, surrounding a square enclosure, within 
which was a small hamlet of Copts, consistioj 
of eiglit or ten dwellings : one Eolitary and lofty 
palm-tree rose in the midst. These people con- 
ducted us into their church, a rude little building. 
It was imperfectly L^hted, and a curtain concealed 
the eiilraiice into an inner room or sanctuarv, out of 
which tliey hrou^ht, and displayed with no small 
pride, two wriittlied paintings, in oil colours, of the 
Virgin and liiT Son. On inquiring if they had anv 
books, thtfcc lurge and ancient ones weie produced, 
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much the worse for wear, and written in the Copti 
characters. The manners and appearance of thi 
community had much innocence and simplicity 
the spot of verdure on which the dwellinn stooc 
was their little world, and the high wiuls wer 
its boundary. They would foin have induced n 
to stay some time, and offered to kill a ahee; 
from the few that grazed on the scanty pasture d 
their retreat; they had dates also, and excellen 
honey. The only defect was that of shade: th 
palm was a very noble and lofty one ; but it was : 
lonely one : no other was seen far or near : the big] 
walls that surrounded the place, a£fbrded a shadow 
at noon-day, in which the villagers sat. It.wa 
enough to make them love the beautiful and solitar 
tree, that was seen to a great distance, like 
beacon in the waste : it stood by the dwelling of th 
sheich or chief, a very old man, who seemra to b 
privileged to sit beneath it. He was the patriarcl 
of the hamlet, and gave us his blessing ferrently a 
parting. 

Antes resolved to return to Cairo for a time 
to visit his friends; here he formed an intimair 
with some English travellers. One of them, wb 
had studied physic, and was a man of good fortune 
often visited him. The latter had resided som 
time in Cairo, to which city he had come, parti; 
out of curiosity to see the country, but still more t 
enjoy the pleasures of an Oriental life. He indulgei 
in them without restraint, and found that his monej 
and his profuse manner in spending it, placed moi 
indulgences in his power. There was another mean 
of equal efficacy : he was known to be a physicisii 
and, by dint of his skill, and some fortunate cura 
found access into numerous families: he often abusec 
this liberty, to gratify his libertinism. He made sc 
secret of it to his companions, and boasted that h 
had a key to the rich enjoyments of the East, whid 
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they could never possess. There was something in 
the impressive simplicity and vivid imagination of 
Antes, that attached this man to him. *' He was a 
bold deist, says the other, and never backvv^ard in 
uttering his thoughts concerning the scripture, ridi- 
culing almost every part of it," This was sure to 
bring on a contest between the two travellers ; it was 
assailing the strong-hold of Antes, who, in turn, di- 
rected his warnings and arguments against the 
career of his acquaintance. The contrast between 
the aims and pleasures of the two men, was great. 
One had left an indulgent home, to come and wan- 
der over the wilderness, if he could but wake in its 
people a love of religion. The other, satiated with 
the dissipations of his own land, and his imagination 
long kindled by the glowing descriptions of Oriental- 
ism, had come at last to realize them. He said that 
the reality equalled all his anticipations. Conscience 
was perhaps awake at times, or he would hardly 
have sought the society of Antes, who saw that his 
mind was disquieted. He would have been glad to 
believe with the followers of the Prophet, that vo- 
luptuousness, yet more exquisite, was to be found 
hereafter. He lived in a house which he had fur- 
nished with much expense and luxury, in the East- 
ern manner : and adopted the dress of the country, 
and had many servants and horses. One evening 
Antes was sitting alone with him on the terraced 
roof of the house, enjoying the delicious calmness 
and beauty of an Egyptian evening, when the other 
suddenly addressed him : — ** I have now observed 
you very closely for six weeks, under a variety of 
circumstances. You seem to me not to have a 
single enjoyment of life. What is it that makes 
you proof against all temptation ? Pray, tell nie 
what that is, and how you came by it ?" Antes 
answered, ** As you ask me the question, I am will- 
iu*^ to salisfv you. 1 have likewise closely observed 

z 2 
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you, and cannot but say that I have-often pitied you. 
You say that I have no pleasures, that I am a wan- 
derer in desarts, and an outcast Look to that bril* 
hant sky, where dwells that despised Redeemer, 
a^inst whom you have so much to object : it is an 
emblem of the peace and purity that dwell in the 
believing heart. Can I help being cheerful ? I can 
never be unhappy, because the fountain is immortal. 
When your life shall end, where will be your hope?" 
When he had heard this simple statement, he said 
with a deep sigh, '* I fear there is something in what 
you have said.'' He desired me to have him awoke 
before I sat off the next morning for Upper £g3rpt. 
I first objected, that it would be as early as four 
o'clock, and he was not used to rise before ten, but 
he insisted upon it. Before the sun rose, we walked 
together to the Nile : I entreated him to forsake his 
voluptuous life, but he was silent and thoughtful, and 
seemed to think it a hard thing thus to part widi his 
idols. He remained on the shore looking after me, 
as the boat slowly passed on her way. As long as I 
could distinguish, he was still standing there.'' 

Antes again entered on his career among the 
Copts with fresh ardour, and advanced farther up 
the Nile, turning aside at times to observe, as ne 
expresses it, the remarkable monuments of antiqui^. 
Ot more taste than his friend Hocker, who would 
not have turned aside to the ruins of Persepolis, if a 
village of the Guebres was in view, Antes had ex- 
cellent opportunities of observing the ruins of the 
land, and he did not neglect them. He had other 
resources also, *' As my occupation," he wrileSi 
" was often of a sedentary nature, and tryine to the 
mind, I soon found that much exercise in the opei 
air is essential for the preservation of health. 
For this purpose, I oflen went into the fields and 
over tlie plams, but the heat of the climate beisf 
very enervating, I perceived that when I had bo oI^ 
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ject to exercise aotivity upon, I was always inclined 
10 <sit down to rest under the shade of a tree, by 
which my aim was frustrated. To remedy this, I 
sometimes took a fowling-piece with me, particularly 
in winter, when there are plenty of wild- fowl, snipes, 
wild«ducks, quails, &c. which the natives of every 
description are at liberty to shoot, the Turks being 
loo indolent to amuse themselves. I mftde many a 
pleasant journey on the Nile ; for Egypt is the most 
■ingular and wonderful country on the face of the 
globe, but it is subject to numberless inconve- 
niences. It is oflen necessary to carry provisions 
mlong with one, and even utensils to dress them in, 
besiaes a tent for shelter at night. There is here 
and there a caravansera with nothing but bare 
looms, and those often very bad.** 

The best accommodation Antes found was in the 
Coptic convents, of which a few were spacious and 
comfortable, as well as ancient. The neighbour* 
hood of Girgc was a place of fuvuurite resort; for, in 
the town, was a fine monastery of this people, in 
which he found a kind reception, and made, one 
of the cells his home. From its terraced roof was a 
splendid prospect of the surrounding country to a 
great extent : its flatness was relieved by the high 
and rocky hills which formed the opposite shores, 
and descended in precipices into the water. A 
missionary could not have desired a fitter place for 
retirement or contemplation ; the convent was loo 
larp:e for the few fatiiers who resided there, wliosc 
manners were mild and courteous. The fault which 
Antes found in the Coptic recluses, was too much 
flattery and time-plcasmg. The peasants and vil- 
lajijers, anionic: whom his labours chiefly lay, were 
distinc:uisiuHl for tlieir kind and simple mannei*8 ; 
they repuilcd it as the g^reatest honour and plea- 
sure to entertain a strangjer in their dwellings. 
The writer of this memoir, in his late journey through 
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Egypt, visited this Coptic monastery of Girge: there 
was only one father left, a man of about forty , of a 
very mild and pleasing aspect, that had a strong 
tinge of the world in it. He had the ancient con- 
vent all to himself, as well as no small share of 
power and comfort, being the only priest in the 
town and neighbourhood. He set before us the 
best provision he had, with coffee and pipes, and 
then conducted us through the building. It was a 
dull and gloomy one ; the windows, or rather the 
casements, were very small and few, and the light 
entered dimly to the forsaken cells. The ^ief 
luxury the edifice contained, was a little garden on 
the summit of the house ; it was a singular instance 
Qf til is ruling taste, and even passion for flowers, in 
a recluse ; the whole terraced roof of the edifice was 
converted into a garden with numerous pots and 
beds of flowers. He had brought up the soil.firom 
below, and he watered them every day with his own 
hand. This garden seemed to attach him to the 
monastery, as if it had been a child or a wife, beii^ 
evidently the chief pleasure of his existence ; for his 
manner was animated, and his eyes sparkled, as 
he pointed out his favourite flowers, and dwelt oo 
their beauty. It was a delicious thing to walk oo 
tlus terraced roof before the sun had risen, and 
breathe the fresh and sweet odours, and look on the 
immortal river beneath, and the fearful desalts 
through which it held its way. We could not help 
telling him that we thought he had a calm and pleft« 
sant life, and that the troubles of the world could 
seldom enter his walls. He smiled, and seemed to 
think so too. But it was a startling change, to de- 
scend from this airy garden to the dim and silent 
cells, where the only sound was his own footstep. 

Antes, during his many wanderings, never ap* 
pears to have cherished the thought of returning to 
America; the love of family and friends, and ihe 
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wild scenes of his childhood, were unable to induce 
kim to emit his present career. He had few 
flattering aetails to send to Hernhuth in Oennany ; 
BO vivid or extensive conversions fell to his lot, but 
he pursued his way with a mind untired and undis* 
turbed. The comforts of the soul, and the plea- 
sures of the imagination, constituted his world : the 
fbnner he would have carried into slavery 'or a dun-* 
geon, as was soon after proved — ^the latter, no coun- 
try in the world can feed more richly than ^gypt. 
Troubles often arose in the country from the insur- 
rections of the beys and sheicks, and he was ex- 
posed, on more than one occasion, to much danger. 

At these times, the convents, of whatever fhith, 
were his best places of refuge : two or three of 
them are situated in places almost inaccessible, on 
the summit of steep rocks. The Coptic convent of St. 
Michael, near Sioret, in Upper Egypt, or the lonelier 
one of St. Anthony, were, at times, his asylum. No- 
thing could exceed the sad life of some of these re- 
cluses; there was no excitement to the mind or the 
senses; they looked forth only on the burning sky, and 
the sands that gathered eternally round their walls. 
One of them, or rather its ruins, stood in a narrow 
valley, whose sides were composed of bare and lofty 
precipices. No other dwelling was within a consider- 
able distance ; the only cheering object was the 
river at the month of the ravine, and the boats at 
times passing up and down. It had been inhabited 
for centuries, yet the building was still massive and 
almost entire ; but the hollow windows, the neg- 
lected garden and cemetery, where the grass grew 
rankly, told that the inmates had long since passed 
away. It was a good resting-place for a benighted 
man ; the roofs, the walls, and hearths, were all 
there, as well as the refectory and the cells. Hut 
the traveller seldom passed that way. In the little 
biuiul-place were the tombs of many of the fathers. 
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with the inicriptiont almost defaced. On the op* 
pofiite shore of the Nile, but at some distance, was 
Monfalut, a place full of business and bustle, whose 
bazar was crowded every day, and caravans came 
from many lands. It was not possible, that the re- 
cluses of the monasteries where he lodged, should 
evince much interest in his mission. Those of St. 
Michael and St. Anthony seldom quitted their walls: 
provisions being conveyed to one of them, of the 
Chain, by means of a basket, drawn up the preci- 
pice from beneath. Devotion had here degenerated 
Hito a weary and monotonous habit, a daily round of 
prayers and observances : the spirit partook of the 
mdolence of the frame ; each passing season, the 
monks had gazed, like weary sentinels from their 
battlements, on the gathering and subsiding of the 
Nile, on the tempest in the desert, on the rapid 
harvest, as well as on the withering drought. Antes 
was glad to make his escape from the walls, and go 
forth again on his uncertain way. 

A change of fortune was now about to visit 
Antes. He returned to Cairo, to see his friends, 
and to receive some intelligence from Europe. He 
had walked one day without the city, and, returning 
towards sun-set, was observed by some Mamelukes 
belonging to Osman Bey. The chief, with his train, 
was near, though concealed from view by some hills 
of rubbish, part of the ruins of the ancient city. 
Some Mamelukes galloped up with drawn swords, 
and stripped Antes of the handsome dress he wore, 
fur cloak and shawls, and all his money. It grew 
(lark ; Osman Bey rode off, and commanded his sol- 
diers to bring their captive. He was hurried on 
towards the castle, a building at some distance from 
the city, situated in an extensive sandy plain. The 
Boys resided here in turn, to guard Cairo against 
the wandering Arabs. They now passed down a 
gentle slope, where was a larg^ garden full of plan* 
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talions of orange, lemon, and otliei' trees, and Antes 
loade an attempt to escape, but in vain. Arriving 
at the castle, lie was put into a dungeon under 
ground, a lar^c iron chain was put round his neck, 
secured by a padlock, ibe other end fastened to the 
wall. He was overcome with fatigue aod thirst. In 
about half an hour the Bey arrived, with his retinue, 
lighted flambeaux being carried before him, and 
their glare flashed throug:h the dungeon of Antes, 
who, in the course of the night, was sent for, and 
led up the stairs into his presence. He found him 
seated in a spacious room, with all his people in a 
circle around. For the captive, a small Persian 
carpet was spread, but on his refusing to offer a 
large ransom, the punishment of the bastinado was 
administered. He was thrown flat on his face, while 
an iron chain confined his feet. He was again asked 
if he would give a thousand dollars, but he reflected 
tlia(, should he consent, one of the guards would be 
sent to receive the ransom, and he should then be 
obliged to open his strong chest, in which were con- 
siderable sums, not only of his own money, but that 
of others, left in trust, which would probably be all 
seized. He offered some elegant English fire-arms, 
richly mounted with silver ; but they were refused 
with scorn. The punishment he now received 
was severe and cruel : the pain was excruciating, 
and the blows were continued till life was nearly 
gone. The Bey at last saw that money was not to 
be had, and he sent him again to his prison. The 
following day one of the officers interposed, and 
obtained leave to have liim carried to his house at 
a considerable distance. Here he was placed in a 
good bed. and his wounds dressed : he talked to his 
host of the cruelly shewn him. " It is from God," 
said the other, " it is so written in the Iraok of fate, 
which cannot he altered." The next day tliey brought 
him to ('airo. He was confincdtohisbed for six weeks 
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before he was able to walk on crutches, and for i 
years after he felt the sad efiects of his punishm 
At last Antes quitted Egypt to return no i 
and arrived in safety at Hernhuth, in Germany, 
a general synod held in Saxony, lie was appo 
wardour at a Moravian Institution, itit Neuwiei 
the Rhine. Here he spent two years, and was 
appointed chief of the congregation at Fulnec 
Yorkshire. After all the excitement of his wai 
ings, he continued with contentment in the stil 
of a country life. He now married, and ps 
twenty-four years without any change to the 
tenor of his way. If any dear and resistless 
modes of Egypt and the Nile came over hin 
knew that he could never see them again, thi 
must remain faithful to his chaise. And that cb 
had its trials and troubles also, but they were t 
of the spirit, not of hunger, or thirst, or cru 
yet, to his mind, they were more hard to bear. 

Feeling at last the infirmities of age come \ 
him,4ie gave up his post, and retired to Bath. He 
had finished his course many years before at C 
cherishing to the last a hope of converting 
Gaures. Antes also ended his career in the 
1811, at the age of seventy-one. He seems U 
/ serve the character given by one who knew 

'' well. ''He was a man greatly esteemed anc 
loved by all who knew him; of great energ 
mind : he had no selfishness about him ; hai 
loved fame, or the riches of this world, he hac 
cast his lot among the Brethren. His mai 
partook of reserve, partly the result, perhaps^ c 
lonely wanderings. But he was a true and 
friend, which was found by longer acquaints 
His spirit was mild and calm, and danger did 
disturb it*' 

END OF VOL. I. 
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